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Whilst Kumaon was thus broken up into a number of petty 

; kingdoms under rulers of different tribes, 
Peerage ones Katydri, Khasiya and others, a family estab- 
lished itself in the eastern parganah which succeeded, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, in reuniting the province under oné 
ruler. The founder of this family was Som Chand, a Sombansi or 
Chandrabansi Rajpat. Two stories are told as to the manner in 
which he first obtained a footing in Kumaon. The first informs us 


that Brahm Deo! Katyuri on settling in Sui was opposed by the 


1 Another account gives the name as Baichbla Pers ee ar 
ancestor of Dham Deo and Brahma or Bir Deo. The Bais Rajas were 


ef Kananj in the seventh and perhaps also in the eighth century. 
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Riwat Raja of Domkot, who refused to render submission to one 
who was obliged to leave his own country and had not the power 
to enforce obedience to his authority. The people themselves were 
divided into factions, each under its own leader, who espoused 
sometimes the cause of one Rija and sometimes that of the other 
according as interest or prejudice moved them. So matters remained 
for several years until there was no authority in the land and every 
one did that which seemed good in his own sight. The usual in- 
security of person and property ensured and worn out by quarrels 
which were undertaken for the sake of a few all parties amongst 
the people agreed that the absence of any form of government was 
intolerable and that as it was impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the rival Rajas, the people themselves should send a 
deputation to the plains to seek out a cadet of some royal house 
to rule over them. The chief men of Kumaon, accordingly des- 
patched a trusty messenger to visit the courts of porthern India 
and select a Raja for them. In those days the lunar dynasty of 
Kanauj was famous throughout Upper India, and Som Chand, a 
member of that family, was found at Jhusi an ancient town on the 
left bank of the Ganges opposite the Daraganj suburb of the city of 
Allahabad. His horoscope was carefully examined and pronounced 
by the astrologers to contain all those conjunctions of the planets 
which foretold a prosperous future and fitness for the royal state 
and he was at once brought to Kumaon and installed at Champa- 
wat. The second story makes Som Chand the brother of the reign- 
ing Raja of Kanauj and states that whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Badrinath he met Brahm Deo and so ingratiated himself with the 
feeble old man that he was invited to remain in Kumaon. Som 
Chand consented and received the daughter of Brahm Deo in 
marriage and with her as dowry fifteen bisie of land in Champawat 
and considerable grants in the Bhabar and Tarai. There is much 
reason to doubt that such a person as Som Chand ever existed or 
at least that we can accept as history the stories told regarding 
him and his immediate successors in the local traditions. It seems 
better, however, to give this local history exactly as it exists and to 
state the reasons for distrusting portions of it in their proper place. 
There is no written history of Kumaon and the statements which are 
made in the course of this narrative are simply based on traditions 
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many of which were collected during the long and laborious 
life of the late Rudradatta Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, 
and which were placed at my disposal by Sir Jolin Strachey. Re- 
search has contributed very many additions and much corroborative 
matter and on the whole these traditions may be considered quite 
as fairly trustworthy in the earlier years as any other similar 
accounts in India, and in the later years they appear to be more 
accurate and complete than any other similar records with which 
we are acquainted, It ought not to be considered strange that 
there should be so few writings in existence relating to the times 
of the former Rajas of this country, if due regard be had to its 
history. In Garhwal few of the old families were left at the British 
occupation and the official records had been burned by the Gor- 
khalis. In Kumaon, too, the successive revolutions led to a redis- 
tribution of property amongst the adherents of the party for the 
time being in power and all the old records were either destroyed 
or disappeared. 

Accepting, however, Som Chand as an historical personage, the 
main features of the several stories regard- 
ing him may be resolved into the very pro- 
bable and simple statement that he came to Kumaon as an adven- 
turer and being of Rajput blood married the daughter of the petty 
Raja of Sui and in course of time supplanted his father-in-law. 
But before we proceed further we must examine the Chand chro- 
nology more closcly and endeavour to discover some approximately 
correct date to which we can assign their settlement in Kuimaon. 
Two dates are commonly given for this immigration ; one is 742 
or 757 V.S. corresponding to 685 or 700 A. D., and the other is 
1235 V. Sanvat or 1178 A.D. Even amongst those who adhere to 
the former dates there are variations in the successions and lengths 
of reigns which are very troublesome and difficult to reconcile. 
We shall therefore place the reader in as good a position as 
ourselves for exercising a juigment in this. matter by giving 
the three principal lists which for convenience we will call 
A, B, and C. The list A. was obtained from Rudradatta Pant 
already mentioned ; list B. from Bhima Siuha, titular Raja of 
Kumaon at Almora, and list C. from an official report made 
in 1849 A. D. 


Chand chronology. 
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List of Chand princes. 







Dave OF ACCESSION ACCORDING TO THE VIKBAMA 
SanvatT AND LENGTH OF REIGN, 








B. and C. 




































Soma Chand ee 767 742 2 
2. Atma ” eee 478 763 7 
3. Purana ” aes 197 18 170 18 
& Indra ‘" vee 815 $0 788 10 
5. Sonsér ” can 835 36 798 18 
6. Sudha ” woe 870 20 816 10 
7. Hammira a ees 890 23 826 17 
8 Bina ”» oon 913-26 13 843-55 11 
Khasiya intcrreznum 926-1192 196 855-1067 213 
9. Bira Chand eee 1122 15 1067 18 
10. Rapa ri see 1137 13 1080 20 
21. Lachchhmi ,, o~ 1150 20 1100 8 
12. Pharma ’” oes 1170 8 1108 19 
13. Karma ” oss 1178 19 1327 9 
14. Kalydo S ven 1197 | 9 1136 21 
15. Nirbhiya ,, we | 3906 21 1157 7 
16. Nara ” ae 1227 7 1164 16 
17, Nénaki % coe | 1254 1182 





It will be seen that the names in all three lists agree but there 
are differences in the length of the reigns of the pre-Khasiya 
Rajas and a transfer of the reigns of those whe come afterwards 
which may well be due to the errors of copyists. For the next 
series all three copies differ in the length of the reigns and one 
gives a different order of succession :— 






Date OP ACCESSION ACCORDING TO THE VIKRAMA BANVAT AND 


LENGTL OF REIGN. 
Accession. 













Names. 





18. Réma Chand ... 
19. Bhikna , =a. 


20. Megha , ... 19 
9). Dhyina,, ... 1 
92. Parbata ,, 22 

21 


23. ‘Thohar ,, 
. Kalyan ,, 
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The difference between the lists ‘B’ and ‘C’ is probably due 
to the copyist of list ‘C’ mistaking in some instances the date of 
decease for the date of acceasion. Both these lists make Garur Gyén 
Chand, the successor of Kalyan Chand differing in this respect 
from list A :— 









- Triloki Chand, Guru Gyan Chand 








Demara »” Udbyén » 
27, Dharma Atma ‘i 
28, Abhiye Triloki 7 






Danara n 
Dharma » 
Abhiya i 


29. GarurGyin , 
30. Haribar ” 
31. Udhyén ” 















32. Atina ” Harl Fa 
39. Nari i Vikrama ” 
34. Vikrama ” Bhérati » 
35. Bhérati i Ratanao 

36 Ratana » 

37. Kirati ‘ 

38. Partab % 

39 Tare 6 






Bhikhma 
Kalyéu - 
Rudra 


42. PoniorPuran,; 
43. Bhikhma or 

» Bhishma ,, 
44. Balo Kalyan ,, 
45. Rudra 














We have several grants of Rudra Chand dating from 1489 
Saka=1567 A.D. to 1518 Saka=1596 A.D. which agrees with the 
dates given in list A. viz. 1567 to 1597 A.D. and since as soon 
as we come to apply corroborative evidence we find it the moat 
trustworthy of the three we may well accept it for all so far as it 
goes. We have an inscription of Vikrama Chand dated 1423 A.D. 
which also agrees with the date given to that prince in list A. and 
again an inscription of the Mankoti Raja. 

Though accepting the later dates it seems impossible to retain 

Farlier dates cannot be those given for the earlier members of the 
accepted, family. If we retain 700 A. D. as the 
date of Som Chand’s accession we shall have to crowd the coming 
of Sankara, the vast political revolutions consequent on the down- 
fall of Buddhism, the reigns of the thirteen Katyuri Rajes 
known from inscriptions (three of whom ruled over twenty years 
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each) and the reigns of their successors into the sixty-six years 
between the visit of Hwen Thsang and the accession of Som 
Chand. We must confess, however, that there is nothing in 
the length of the reigns given in the lists which will admit of 
any considerable correction. The first eight reigns alone appear 
unusually long, yet they give an average of only twenty-one years, 
a by no means impossible chronology. Still we cannot accept 
the initial date and the only way open for reconciling the dates 
in the list with facts is either to reject Som Chand and his suc- 
cessors up to Thohar Chand as inventions of later years or to 
accept them and revise their chronology.' If we retain Som 
Chand and his successors as historical personages we muet aban- 
don the story of his marriage with the daughter of the last Kat- 
yuri prince of Kali Kumaon. Som Chand may, indeed, have 
married the daughter of a hill-prince but considering that the 
Katytiri family must have then been settled in Joshimath and 
their later seat KArttikeyapura was yet unknown, the connection 
of their name with the bride of Som Chand must have been made 
many years after the marriage had taken place. If we abandon 
the connection between Som Chand and Brahm Deo there is little 
need for further adjustment, but if we retain the names and the 
story we must amend the chronology. The only suggestion that 
appears possible to me in this case is to omit altogether the 
Khbasiya interregnum as an interruption in the Chand chronology. 
It is much more probable that the Khasiya dynasty was contem- 
porary with that of the Chands and only came into collision with 
them when Sonp4l Khasiya and Bira Chand finally decided the 
question of the pretensions of their respective families to the tract 
along the Kali. In one of the lists and in an old tradition Bira 
is made a grandson of Sonsir Chand and not a mere descendant 
and it seems unlikely that the descendants of Sonsdr Chand. 
should be so well known as at once to be selected to fill the 
throue if so many years had elapsed since his family occupied Cham- 
pSwat. We might therefore fairly omit the reigns of the Khasiya 
Rajas as an interruption of the Chand chronology, and taking the 
more moderate reigns for this period given in the list B. we arrive 
at the date 1010 Sanvat or 953 A.D. for the accession of Som 
Chand. 
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There is much, however, to be said in favour of the suggestion 
that the Chand history commences at a 
much later date. The date 1235 Sanvat 
or 1178 A.D. would, if we retained the existing names, compel us 
to crowd into the period between 1178 A.D. and 1423 A.D, 
the well-ascertained date of Vikrama Chand, some thirty-four 
reigns, and thus allow only seven years to a reign, a very low and 
improbable average. From a memorandum, made for Government 
by Mr. W. Fraser in 1813, on a conversation which he had with 
the celebrated Kumaoni statesman Harakdeb Joshi, the early 
history of the Chands is thus given :—“ The first Raja, a Rujput 
by birth Thohar Chand, was taken from Jbusi at the age of 16 or 
17. His son, grandson ond great-grandson succeeded when the 
line became extinct. On this event, a second person descended 
direct from the uncle of Thohar Chand by name Gydn Chand was 
brought from Jhusi and placed on the throne.” In the account 
of the succession to Thohar Chand one list makes Garur Gyan 
Chand sixth and the other makes him second in descent. Ac- 
cording to the more correct list he ascended the gaddi in 1374 
A.D. and Thohar Chand commenced to reign in 1261 A.D. The 
latter date is just thirty-eight years after the date on an inscrip- 
tion of the Dalu Raja Kréchalla noticed hereafter, which shows us 
that some years previous to the accession of Thohar Chand there 
were Chandrabansis ia Kéli Kumaon. Of the three names given 
in the inscription not one agrees with any name in the lists, but 
unless we may suppose two or three families of the same clan of 
equal importance in the same tract these Chands of Kréchalla’s 
inscription belong to the same family as the Chands of tradition, 
and therefore Thohar Chand can hardly have been the first of his 
race in Kumaon although he was probably the first to attain to 
other than very local importance. We gather this much, however, 
that in the first quarter of the thirteenthcentury at least three Chan- 
drabansi chiefs held the position of mandaltke or heads of circles as 
the smaller fiscal sub-divisions were called and that they then owed 
fealty to the Raja of Doti and in no respect diffcred from the 
R&wat Khasiya chiefs their neighbours. The latter alone have 
the title of Raja, and the inference follows that the power and 
influence which the later traditions assign to the earlier Chands, 


Harakdeb’s statement. 
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if true at all, must be taken as referring only to the mandal or 
circle alone within which they exercised authority. 


Sir H. M. Elliot! states that Som Chand was a Chandel and 
not a Chandrabansi and that he came from 
Jhansi, not Jhisi; but there is no authority 
for either of these changes in the local account. Tradition is 
unanimous in representing the family as of the Sombansi clan, and 
the name Jhdénsi was not known until its foundation by Bir 
Sinh Deo in the reign of Jahfngir.* JhGsi stands on the site of an 
ancient city called Pratishthana and contained a Rajput colony at a 
very early date. The Sombansis of Partdbgarh in Oudh state 
that the original seat of their clan was Jhusi; that Sukrama Sinh, 
one of their ancestors who lived there, had three sons, one of 
whom went to Nepél, the second to Hardui, and the third re- 
mained at Jbusi. The son of the last was cursed by a Musalman 
fakir and lost his kingdom in consequence. If we assign Som 
Chand to this family we shall have to place him much later 
than the date given by Elliot, 1178 A.D. This latter date, how- 
ever, is clearly derived from Mr. J. H. Batten’s notes’ quoted below 
and has no authority of its own. Like most of the dates given 
here it is founded on information received from some of the 
Kumaon Brahmans. From an old inscription dated in 1027 A.D,, 
found at Jhusi, it appears that a Rajput family then held posses- 
sion of the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Ganges 
near Prayég, an avcient name of Allahabad. The names given 
are ‘Vijayapéla, Adyapala and Trilochanapila, and this would 


Sombansis of Jhisi. 


‘ Beames’ Elliot, I; 73 * Gazetteer, I., 438. 4 Report on 
Kumaon and Garhwil, page 164: Mr. Batten’s note on this date is ns fullows:— 
“On a reference to coutemporancous history we find thet the year 1194 A.D, 
is the date generally fixed for the conquest of Kanauj by the arma of Kutb-ud- 
din, the Lieutenant of Shahih-ud-din, and ajso that 1195 A D. aaw hin extend 
bis victories across the Ganges to. Budaun. It is I think extremely probable 
that an incorrect tradition may have anticipated the commencement of the 
Chand dynasty in Kumaon by 16 years, and that in the great revolution which 
transferred the empire of the Gangetic plain as far as Benares from the 
Rahtors to their Muhammadan victors, when the dispersion of numerous powcre 
ful Hindu tribes took place everywhere; among chem the earlicat Chand and his 
followers found their way to Kumaon. But, whether the elevation of this race 
in the hills preceded or followed the fall of the Kanauj kingdom, the shock of 
that fall may well be supposed to have -eached to the foot of the Himalaya, and 
hardly to have been arrested at Badaun and the lower parts of Katehir. The 
rule of the hill powers, whether Khasiya or Chand, if it had survived at ali the 
decadence of the Katyura jJine, and the breaking of the Rajputs petty chief- 
ships, must have been rudely shaken at this period.” 4 As. Res, XVI, 
621: J. 4.8. Ben., XXXL, 5. 
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show us that so late as the first quarte: of the eleventh ceftury a 
Rajput colony existed at Jhési from which the Kumaon Chands 
might have come, Jhési is also traditionally connected with the 
kingdom known as Harbong ké rij, where the cruel and foolish Raja 
Harbong lived. Elliot gives some account of his life and character, 
and it is to him that the Sombansi legend apparently refers when 
stating that the grandson of Bukrama Singh was cursed by a 
Musalinéo fakir. The Musalméns say that Harbongpur was dea- 
troyed and Jhusi built and consecrated by Sayyid Ali Murtaza, 
who died as late as 1359 AD., but this tradition is little to be 
trusted, for many acts are assigned to this saint which must have 
taken place long before the fourteenth century. The Hindus simi- 
larly ascribe the death of Harbong and the revolution in Jhuai to 
Machcbhindra and Gorakhnath, their great miracle-workera, The 
first is the great Buddhist patron saint of Nepal, Padmapani-Aryé- 
valokiteswara-Machchhindranatha. Gorakknitha, according to 
the Nepnl annals, visited the valley in order to see the great 
Machchhindra in the reign of Raja Bar-deva in the Kaligata 
year 3623 or 521 A.D. Now Bar-deva is seventh in descent from 
the Lichchhavi Ansu-Varma, who was Raja of Nepal shortly 
before Hwen Thsang visited the valley in 637 A.D., 50 that the 
Nepalese Machchhindra may be assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century. From other sources, however, we know that 
Gorakhaath must have lived in the fifteenth century* and that he 
was fifth in spiritual descent from a Matsyendra or Machchhindra, 
who therefore lived in the fourteenth century or about the same 
time as the Sayyid Ali Murtaza. We must, therefore, reject both 
traditions and refer to the Musalmaén historians. Abul Faz! tells 
us that Mahmid made two expeditions to. Benares one in 1019 and 
another in 1022 A.D., but these are not mentioned by other histoe 
rians and the inscription in 1027 A.D. shows that even if they took 
place Jhusi was not affected. In 1033 A.D., however, we have au 
account® of the conquest of Benares by Ahmad Nialtigin, who 
crossed the Ganges and marchingalong the left bank “unexpectedly 
arrived at a city which iscalled Benares and which belonged to the 
territory of Gang. Never had « Muhammadan army reached thie 
place,” and this we would take as the date for the disperaion of the 
2 Wilson, I., 213"  * Doweon’s Elliot, L., 182. 
G4 


1 Wright’s Nepél, 140. 
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Rajput family who ruled in Jhusi. Our adjusted date fer Som 
Chand’s accession is only fifty-eight years before the raid of 
Nialtigin. 

The portion of Kumaon lying along the Kali has traditions' of 
its own regarding its early history which 
help to throw hght on the state of the 
country ac the time of the Chand immigration. The name ‘ Ku- 
maun’ had here its origin for Vishnu, in his tortoise incarnation, 
dwelt for three whole years on Kénadeo,’ which ever afterwards was 
called Karmachala and hence the modern name Kumaon. It was 
not until after the Chands had settled in Almora that the naine 
Kumaon covered its present limits and Kali- Kumaon was restricted 
to its original signification. The people generally call themselves 
Kumii or Kéli-Kumii, but in common conversation are known by 
the names of the fiscal sub-divisions in which they reside or are 
spoken of as Khasiyas by persons belonging to castes other than 
their own. The mythological tradition regarding Kumaon tells us 
that the Lohugbat valley and its neighbourhood was, in the Satya 
ages, inhabited by the Devas, Daityas and Rékshasas. When 
Rama slew the Rakshasa Kumbha-karna, he cut off the head of the 
demon and sent it to Kumaon by the hands of Hanuman, who cast 
it on the hill of Kurmachala. The skull filled with water and be- 
eame a lake some four kos square, and many of the Daityas and 
Rakshasas perished in its waters. The lake remained during 
the Treta and Dwapara ages, and it was not until the incar- 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna took place that any change occur- 
red. Ghatotkacha, son of Bhimasena by the Rakshasi Hidimbi, 
jnvaded Kumaon and was slam by Karma, Raja of Angadesa. 
Bhimasena subsequently arrived and avenged the slaughter 
of his son and kinusmen and to commemorate the event erected 
and endowed two temples; one in honour of Ghatotkacha and 
the other in honour of his wife, the Rakshasi Hidimbj. The 
temple dedicated to Ghatotkacha, who is now known as Ghatka- 
debta, is situate on the hill above Phingar,’ one mile to the east 
of Champdwat, and the other is on the same hill a little lower down 


\ The greater part of the local folk-lore and traditions contained in the follow- 
ing sketch of the history of Kumaon are faithfully reproduced from the notes of 
the late Rudradatta Pant. 7A peak in Patli.Charal to the cast of 
Chainpawat, 3 Bhima is anid to have chosen this eite because the 
iububitants were Rakshasas and of the same tribe as Hidimbi. 


K6lt Kumaon, 


? 
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eo that the blood of goats sacrificed to Ghatku is said to mingle 
with that of the offerings to Hidimb{. Bhimasena then broke 
the banks of the lake which were formed of the bony substance of the 
skull of Kumbha-karna and let out the waters which became the 
source of the Gandaki, now known as the Gidhiya river. The old- 
est seat of government in the tract was at S4i in the Lohughét 
valley, where the ruine of an ancient temple of the Sun exist 
aioidst a clump of lofty deoddr (Iudian cedar). The capital was then 
transferred to Domkot or Donkot, whose ruler was a Khbasiya 
Thakur of the Rawat clan‘ The oldest of the existing forts is that 
of Katolgarh. 


When Som Chand came to Kumaon he built the first home of 
the Chands on the fifteen-acre plot received by him from his father- 
in-law aod called it Raj-bdnga,* which sub- 
sequently gave place to the name Champé- 
wat. He found the country divided into a number of small pattis, 
in each of which was a semi-independent ruler. These again took 
part in the quarrels of the two great factions, the Maris* and the 
Phartiyals. Perhaps in the extire history of India there is no 
record of such bitter and long-continued strife as has existed from 
time immemorial between these two parties. To their internecine 
strife is to be attributed the intrusion of the Chands io the tenth 
century, the downfall of the same family in the eighteeath cen- 
tury, the defeat of our levies under Hearsey in 1815 and the litiga- 
tion in the Nain Singh case* in 1867. In the year of grace 1888, 
the feeling is as stroug as it was eight hundred years ago, and the 
difficulties encountered by an alien ruler like Som Chand may 
readily be uoderstood under the light of modern experience. Som 


Som Chand, 963-974 A D. 


\ Remains consisting of old walis and chabdétras are atill to be seen on the 
site of Domkot, and persous who claim descent from the Rawat Raj is survive 
in Gumdes and villnge Sali in Chérél, Every male child bora in the Rawat’s 
family use toe have a mark on its neck by which it was known, but since royal 
power departed from therm the mark has disappeared. "Or royal ‘fort,’ to 
distinguish it from the ordinary forts of the Khasiye chiefs. Similarly the 
word ‘razd:’ for quilt was never used uatil the Gorkhati invasion from its 
likeness in sound to the title “Raya Rajdi” borne by the. Kumaon princes, 
nor would the Dchii officiale call the Garlwali Rajas Sat because of 
its being pronounced like ‘Shab; they alwaya gave the affix ee 
3'Tbe Maras out of Kéli Kumaon are known as Muburas, but the Maras of 
Sai state that the latter are merely the bearers of the Raja's dindi swuhe-) 
or palonguin. The people of Rydni, near Rinikhet, who were subsequently 
appointed to this office, were of the Muahura caste corresyqnding to the Kah irs of 
the plains. The word ‘ mehura’ may be accepted = the gencric term, tae oe 
‘mdra’ being peculiar to Kali Kumeun. Nain Singh was a Mara. 
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Chand was, however, equal to the occasion. He first, with the 
assistance of the Tardgi clan, subdued the Rawat Raia and having 
brought his small territory into a semblance of order, invited the 
petty chiefs and the heads of the factions to attend his darbér, He 
treated each of the latter with equal honour and when he had as- 
certained their power and the number of their adherents, he made 
the head of one faction the chief adviser and minister in civil 
matters and the head of the other faction chief of his forces. The 
principal village of the Mara&s was Kot with the fort oi the Katol- 
garh and the chief village of the Phartiy&ls was Dungari near Sti, 
and the headmen of these villages were the first Diwan and Bakshi 
of the new state! Som Chand next reviewed the village rights and 
constitution. He revived the ancieut system of headmen in each 
village called bérhas and saydnas,who were responsible for the police 
and fiscal arrangements of their respective villages or groups of vil- 
lages. This was so very old an institution in these hills that the Ldr- 
has of Chaukur and Phangar declared to Som Chand that their office 
had come down to them in unbroken succession from the original 
Daitya rulers of Kumaon. The claim was allowed and permission 
was given to them to receive fees as representatives of the old rulers 
in all cases of trial by ordeal. The kdmdérs or immediate courtiers 
of Som Chand were Joshis andBishts and Maduliya Pandes of the 
Kanaujiya sub-division from the plains. The general civil and 
military administration was entiusted to the Joshis, whilst the 
Bishts and Pandes, who were Brahmuns of a superior caste, held the 
offices of guru, purohit, paurdnik, baid and basoya. These last 
were also called Chautara? Brahmans, or those who did the four 
quarters of the work of the Raja. Som Chand must have had 
considerable support to be able to reduce to submission the turbulent 
clans of his adopted country and hand over his small state intact 
to his son. At his death he possessed in right of his wife the 
southern half of the present parganah and by right of conquest, the 

retnainder. To this may be added Dhyféuirau and parts of the 

Kangor and Siélam pattis of Chaugarkba. Som Chand, however, 

held all this tract, as many of his successors did, as feudatory of 

the Mahardja of Doti to whom he paid tribute, so that at this stage 

> These two villages are atill looked on as the head-quarters of the respec: 


tive factions and arc each inhabited by pe i ; 
| \ cd by people of its own party, A term 
now used asa title, borne by the junior wembers of the f 


aja’s family in Nepél.. 
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of their fortunes the Chand family was little better off than the 
majority of the more important landholders in the province. 


Som Chand was succeeded by his son Atma Chand, and though 
Atme Chand eod bis iittle remarkable or worth recording took 
successors, 976-1055 4.D. lace until the reign of Bina Chand, the 
tradition regarding him affords grounds for leading us to suppose 
that the work of consolidating the power and influence of the little 
statc none the less progressed. Weare told that the rulers of all the 
neighbouring petty states paid court to Atma Chand at Champiwat. 
Some aaid that they did so because they feared lest they should be 
swallowed up in the process of extension which they had no doubt 
would be carried out as vigorously by his successors as had been 
done by Bom Chand himself. Others excused themselves on the 
ground that Atma Chand was on bis mother’s side a Katyuri and 
therefore entitled to their allegiance. The solidity of the basis of the 
Chand power assumed for the family at this time by the local an- 
nalists may easily be gathered from these excuses for their submis- 
sion made by those who were naturally opposed to the admission 
of strangers. Atma Chand was succeeded by his son Purana, of 
whom all that is known is that he was a great hunter and spent 
much of his time in the Bhabar engaged in hunting. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Indra, Chand, who is said to have brought into 
Kali Kumaon the silk-worm and to have introduced the manufac- 
ture of silk which flourished with a certain amount of success until 
the industry perished during the Gorkhali usurpation. The silk- 
worm was brought from China into Tibet by the Chinese Queen of 
Srongtsan Ganpo in the seventh century, and through his Nepdlese 
Queen it was introduced into NepAl and thence doubtless came 
into Kumaon. Of the immediate successors of Indra Chand, 
viz., Sonsér, Sudha, Hammira or Hari and Bina, nothing is 
known beyond their names. The last named died childless, 
and his death was the signal for a revolt of the Kbastya popula- 
tion. 

Bina was a weak-minded ruler who allowed the affairs of the 
country to fall into the Lands of uoscrupu- 
lous servants, so that on his death without 
issue, “the Khasiyas lifted up their heads and established their 
ej in Kali Kumaon.” The Brahman and Kshatriya immigrants 


The Khasiya revolt. 
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and those who had grown wealthy under the Chands were made 
to feel the power of the Khasiya chiefs, “ for,” said they, “these have 
long tyrannised over us and our power has now come.” So bitterly 
were the hopeless friends of the Chands persecuted that all the 
men of note who did not belong to the party now in power fled 
from the provinces or were expelled by force aud filled the courts 
of the neighbouring states with complaints against the Kbasiyas. 
The Katyuris, too, in western Kumaou were appealed to for assist- 
ance and invited to take back their old possessions, but they were 
too much occupied with their own affairs to be able to give any 
material aid and excused themselves on the ground that as “ the 
rdj of Kali Kumavn had been given by them as a free gift to the 
Chands, it belonged to the Chands, who should reconquer the 
country if they wanted it, that they would not take it back.” It 
would appear from this statement that the Khasiya revolution 
was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from the plains. The 
names of fourteen of these Khasiya Rajas are given with the 
length of their reigns and they are stated to have ruled for nearly 
two hundred years over Kili Kumaon, acknowledging, however, the 
supremacy of the Raja of Doti as their Chand predecessors and 
successors are also said to have done. We have already consi- 
dered the suggestion that the Khasiya revolution should not be 
allowed to interfere with the Chand chronology. It may fairly be 
assumed that after the death of Atma Chand the family of the 
Rawats of Domkot who emigrated thence to Sali began to lift up 
tkeir heads and that in the reign of Bina Chand they actually 
seized on Champawat near their old home. The names of these 
Khasiya Rajas may well be the names of those of the Domkot 
house, for they show no trace of lowland Rajput origin. The 
names! are as follows with the length of their reigns :— 


}, Bijar, 21. 6. Kalsu, 11. Al. N&gu, 19. 
9. Jijar, 7. 7. Jabal, 20. 19, Bhégu, 11, 
3. Sajar, 19. 8. Mal, 8. 18. Jaipaél, 16, 
4. Jar, 9. 9. Guna, 19. 14. Sonpal, 12. 
6. Kélu, 17. 10, Birba, 9. 15. Indra, 15. 


1 Compare some of the names of the similar Kiréti dynesty of Nepal given 

in Wright’s Nepal, 312, and Priusep, II., 268. We have the names Guna, Jigri, 

‘None Luk, Guja, Varma, Kesu, Suga, Shimbu, &c., in appearance of the same 
character as those given above. 
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The last name does not occur in list A. This wes evidently a 
period of general discontent throughout the hills amongst the 
aboriginal tribes. Woe find from the Nepél chronicles that about 
this time the Vais Fhakurs of Nogbot raised the standard of revolt, 
and for 225 years Ne;dl was broken up into a number of petty 
principalities like Kumaon. To fix this date we have fortunately 
something more than mere conjecture. The Nepal annals as well 
as the Musalman historians give the date 1324 A.D. for the eni- 
gration of Hara Sinha-deva from Simraun to Nepél, where he 
founded the dynasty which succeeded the Thakuri princes. If 
from this we take 225 years, the date 1099 A.D. will give us the 
first year of the Thakuri rebellion in Nepél, But we are also teld 
that for seven or eight years previous there was no Raja in Nep4él, 
because the last of the Karndftaka Rajas, Harideva, was subdued 
by Mukund Sena.! Now of this Mukunda Sena we have no 
certain information, but we know that the Senas established a 
separate dynasty in Magadha in the last decade of the eleventh 
century and that Madhava Sena, the great-grandson of the founder 
of the line in Bengal, visited the Jageswar temple near Almora 
and bestowed lands on that institution. Prinsep* suggests the date 
1123 for this prince, which would be twenty-five years Jater than 
the date of Mukunda Sena according to the Nepal annals. 
According. to the chronology we have followed an inscrip- 
alia Wades tion found at Gopeswar in Garhwél be- 
longs to this period. It records the 
erection by one of the Malla Rajas of a royal edifice in 
the year 1191 A,D. The translation of this inscription is as 


follows :— 
Inscription from Gopeswara. 

Om. Be it auspicious. The lord paramount and most venerable king of 
kings, the fire of whose valour has consumed the swords of his enemies, aod 
the gems of whoee nails are deeply tinged with the vermilion on the foreheads 
of the wives of inimical princes. Who io the depth (of his anderstanding) 
and extent of his renown was like the great ooean, and the splendour of the 
gems of whose footstool! flashed on all sides with the collected rays of luminous 


) Wright, 172. » Prinsep, IL, 272. 
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rubies on the heads of the assemblage of his allled and hostile princes. Who is 
asa lion amongst royal elephants aod « ruler of the land of Dénavas' as 
Vikram(ditya had been of Vetala. Who like Néréyana uses all prioces as his 
eagles (garuras), aad is endued with the three energies. Who is sprung from 
the family of Gauda and is a tilaka (signet of royalty) to the Vairétha Kula 
and a recent incarnation of Bodhisatva. This is the prospersas Aueka® Malla, 
the tilaka on the rulers of the earth, who with his encompassing forces has 
subdued Kedéra thdmi, and having made his conquered territories as his owa 
proviace, free of warfare, the lord of earth has erected thereupon his royal 
edifice of Sri Padmapéda, which he has adorned with everything for his enjoy- 
ment, giving of gifts and feasts. In the year of the Saka king past 1118 by 
solar calculation * ® * the number of days past is Ganapati 12, Friday, the 
9th of moon * * * Writtenby * * * Malla Sri Raja Malla, Sri [swari 
Deva, Pandits Srf Ranjana Deva, and Sri Chandrodaya Deva, io conjunction 
with the genera and captain. 


We hsve snother record of this period in the inscription 


padi iad: on the trident at Barahét in Tthri.® The 

base or pedestal of this trident is made of 
copper in size and shape like a common earthen pot; the shaft is 
of brass about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions decagonal 
and the upper one spiral. The forks of the trident are about 
six feet long, and from each of the lateral branches depends a 
chain to which formerly bellg were attached. The local tradi- 
tion concerning it is that it was created by some Tibetan Raja 
to whom this part of the country was formerly subject. A copy 


1 The origina! bas here danava bhugala raja vetdia vikramaditya, which should 
mean “as Vikramaditya rules over Veidla, 80 he (Aneka) rules over D&navas 
aud Bhugalas.” The ‘6h’ of bawgala may, hcewever, be read as ‘ m’ and 6o mean 
Mugala. The only tradition regarding the Mughals is that certain tombs lined 
with and covered by large tiles aod stones have been found at Dwira and Bagea- 
war and are assigned to a Mughal tribe who are said to have held central Ku- 
maono for twenty years. Harcourt notes that at different places in Lghdl «ld 
tomba have been found and the local traditions point to a people beyoud Yér- 
kaod as the builders of these tombs. Ten years is assigned as the period dar- 
ing which they remained in that valley, during which time the Lahalis took 
refuge in the upper heights and there cultivated and resided Kooloo, &c, p. 
127. In Huoza too there is a tradition of a Mongol invasion (Bi-idulph’s Tribes 
of the Hindu Koosh, p. 3) and the Maulii sectaries sre called Muglec (p. 116). 
The earliest movement of the Mongole in force toWards India took place in 
1921 A.D. under Jingis Khan : see Howorth’s Mongols, I., 60; Donglas’ Life of 
Jenghiz Kbén, London, 1877, Jingis Khan was born 1162, proclaimed chief of 
his horde in 1176 and died in 1227, It is not necessary, however, to connect these 
atrangers with the Mongols of history as they may bave belonged to the same 
race and have had given them the name subscquently best known, * The 


pame may be read as Sri Bhaneka Malla. 3J, A. S. Ben., V., 347, 486, and 
As, Res., XI., 477. J en., V., 347, 486, an 
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of the inscription’ was forwarded by Mr. Traill to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and was partly decyphered by Dr. W. H. Mill 
with the following result:—It opens with the invocation ‘Svasti, 
Sri,’ addressed apparently to a prince, aud the first line contains 
the words ‘yasya yatra harm: yachchhringochchhritam diptam,’ 
‘whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak and splen- 
didly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription consists of 
a somewhat turgid verse which may be translated thus:—“ His 
son whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous ai ny, 
devouring the juices of the earth like the sun of summer, then 
arising sat on the throne, and even with his bow unbent, suill 
ruled with sage counsels and that abandonment of all seltish 
passions. He was originally by name Uddrackarita (the man 
of generous deed), being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus 
at once, as the best of the lords of power, redace to fragments the 
army opposed to him, through crushing all other adversaries, chariote 
and all.” This is the whole of the second line. The third and the 
last which is in prose begins ‘ pwitahputasya,’ “ the beloved son of 
a beloved father,” and ends with the words :—‘ tilakam ydvadanke 
pidhatta tdratkirttih sukirtta yoruksharamatha tasydstu rdjnah 
sthiram’—“ as long as the sacred mark remains in the body, so 
long has the glory of these two illustrious ones (father andson) been 
concealed: but henceforward may the immortality of this king be 
unshaken.”” The meaning is not very clear and the word ‘ sukirtia’ 
for ‘illustrious’ is unusual, if not semibarbarous, in its formation.’’ 


A second trident of iron stands in front of the Gopeswara tem- 
ple having the ancient letters in copper 
soldered on in relief in the same way 
as that at Barahat. The form of the letters shows them to 
be of the same age as those at Birah&t and they are accom- 
panied by three or four short inscriptions in modern Nagri 
cut in the metal of the iron shaft.2. Three of these are illegible 
or rather appear to be in some other language. Dr. Mill givesa 

1 Poblished as No. 2, plate IX., Vol V. of the Journal. * During a 


recent visit to Gopeswar I examined tiese iuscriptions and found them now 
utterly illcgible- kK, T, A. 


Gopeswar trident. 
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translation of the fourth, which, though it contains many errors, 
is in Sanskrit. The opening verse is in the same metre ag that of 
the Birahat inscription and records that :—“ the illustrious prince 
Aneka Malla having extended his conquests on all sides, brought 
together (guaere, humbled or made low) upon this holy spot sacred 
to Mahadeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns 
of the world whom his prowess had overcome ”’—“ and thus 
having re-established this same pillar of victory, he acquired 
reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
he has been humbled.” The figures taken from the plate 
given in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society’ show the shape of 
these tridents. A portion of the older inscription on that at 
Bérahat has been translated above and the inscription relating to 
Aneka Malla found at B. on the Gopeswar trident can refer 
only to the Aneka Malla of the Gopeswar inscription for whom 
we have a date. The older letters corresponding to those on 
the Barahat trident must therefore be considerably eariier than 
the twelfth century and refer to an older dynasty than the 
Mallas. 


It was evidently a custom of the hill rajas to erect tridents of 
metal in honor of Shiva as Pasupati. In 
the Nepal annals' we read that Sankara- 
deva catsed a tristl or trident of iron to be made which weighed 
a maund, and this “ he placed at the northern door of Pasupati’s 
temple and dedicated it to him,” and there it remains to the pre- 
sent day. From the same source we are able to fix the country 
of this Malla Raja, the invader of Garhwaél. The Malla Rajas of 
Nepal were descended from Ansu Varma, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, belonged to the Surajbansi family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali near Patna. To one of them was 
born a son Abhaya, and on him the title ‘Malla’ or ‘ wrestler ’ 
was bestowed becauée his father was looking on ata wrestling 
match when the news of the boy’s birth was brought to him. This 
Raja had two sons—Ananda Malla, who reigoed in Bhaktapur, 


,} Wright’s Nepél, 123: the 2me ¢ Malla’ is also a family name of a dynasty 
of kinge in the southern Mardétha country. 


Nepal trident. 
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and Jaya Deva Malla, who ruled over Patan and K&ntipur. Both 
these princes were expelled by a Kérnataka (Carnatic) dynasty and 
fled to Tirhut. Some of the family must have remained in Nepél 
for after a few generations we find that Raja Malla Deva and Kathya 
Malla of Pétan founded the village of Chépégaon- and another 
Malla resided in Kéntipur. When the Karnataka dynasty came 
to an end and Nepél was divided amongst a aumber of petty Thé- 
kuri chiefs, the dissolution of authority was preceded bya revolt 
of the ministers, people and troops at Pétan, an event referred to 
the year 1191 A.D. by the local historians. Hari-Deva, the Kar- 
ndtaka Raja of the time, endeavoured to suppress the revolt in its 
beginning, but he and bis Kathmandu troops “ were defeated and 
pursued as far as Thambah{l” and he never afterwards recovered 
possession of Patan. We may therefore reasonably assume that 
the family of Jaya Deva Malla was never extinct at Pétan and 
that the leader in the succesaful revolt against the intruding Kar- 
nétakas belonged to the same family and that we have them again 
in the GarhwAl inscriptions, Ihe grant shows that Aneka Malla 
was a devout Buddhist and the Nepélese records also state that the 
Mallas were Buddhists. Aneka Malla was the conqueror of Garh- 
w4l and the sacred Kedair-bhami. He found the trident at Gopes- 
war and inscribed on it a record of his prowess: Gopeswar and 
Bérahat would appear to have been subject to the same dynasty 
whose principal town was Bérabat already known, as we have sug- 
gested, as the capital city of the kingdom of Brahmapura visited 
by Hwen Theang in the seventh century. The away of the Mal- 
ins in these parts can only have been of short duration, for with 
the exception of on old chabutra or masonry platform which formed 
their customs post at Joshimath and is still known as the Rain- 
ka’a chabtitra,' they have left neither trace nor tradition behind. 
It may be noticed also that in this record we have not the complete- 
ness of the older inscriptions either as to for. or matter. Instead 
of having the heads of the civil and military iepartments and the 
chief of the scribes with their names and titles in full, the subscrip- 
tion is left to the nameless Sendpati and. Sendni, officers of an army 
in the field. 


‘The term ‘Raika’ or ‘Bainks’ is an old title in the Malls fumnily and its 
branches to the present day. 
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On the reverse of the copper-plate grant to the Baleswar temple 
made by the Katyiri Raja Desata Deva we 

ee have a confirmation of the deed by Kré- 
ehalla of the Jijikula who is described as conqueror of the ‘ Vijaya 
rdjya,’ the destroyer of the demolished city of Kantipura and a devout 
Buddhist. The grant is dated from Ddl4, in the year 1145 Saka, 
corresponding to 1223 A.D. Now the Nepél annals tells us that 
when the Vais Thékur R&jas began to reign there were Rajas in 
every ¢ol or quarter of the town in Lalitpétan; “in Kautipur (Kath- 
méndu) there were twelve Rajas who were called Jhinihmatha- 
kula.” Further, it is said that these Thikuras “ left numerous 
Bauddha temples with lands assigned for their maintenance.” The 
facts, thename of the family who conquered KAntipura and the date 


all corroborate the inscription, of which the following is # transla- 
tion made by a Calcutta pandit :— 


Translation of the inscription on the back of a copper-plate in 
the Bdleswar temple in Sui. 
Be thie auspicious. The prosperous stateof Bharauta. 


The splendid Siré ruling in heaven, ever strengthened by her victorions 
lord, having embraced the goddess of victory resplendent with her precious 
pearls, dropping from the skulls of her elephantine foes, who were dragged to 
battle, and killed and felled by the spears of her warriors, vincible only by the 
lord of heaven, s protectress and benefactress of cows and Brahmans. Her son 
wes the great hero and king, Kriéchalla, the most excellent, and ehief of all who 
bear arms or are versed in the sciences, and who was ever inclined to (acts of) 
piety and charity. By his combat with elephants of newly sprouting tusks, 
with lance, sword, and ropes, Kriéchalla, the lord of earth, became equally mar- 


vellous with the Pandavas. He wasa devout Sauyata (Buddhist), and shone 


like the sun on the lotus of the Jini-kula.! He was flerce in the strength of his 


arma, of marked valour, and entitled the most venerable, the lord supreme, and 
great king of kings, the prosperous Krachaila Deva, lord of men, who, in the 
Vijaya rdjya (realm of victory), now in his possession, has crushed the whole circle 
of his enemies with his own arms, and having destroyed the kings of the demolished 
city of K&rtipura, (Karttikeyapura) and established uur right therein, Inspected 
the lands bequeathed by its former kings, all of which, with their revenues, are all 
now made over to the highly deserving of homage Sri Bileswara, the sole Rudra 
“ * * Bhatta Néréyana,a Bengali Brahmana(bangaja)* * * * jugthebhyam 
by means of this grant. Here ia a couplet of the king’s sister: — The clouds with 
abundance of rain fillthe mountaine and rivers, but fame, the necklace of the 
world, e-retchea over the-three worlds.” The (following) is another couplet.of the 
great queen :—“ The quality of charity and other virtnen is excellent, but mo re 


It may oe read Jijarkula. 
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so is she whois addicted to her dutice and ever faithfully devoted to her lord, 
fo time is known to have a devouring head.’ The great king in council with 
his principal courtiers., viz. +-- 


Sri Yéhad Peva Mandalika, Sri Vadya Chandra Marnlalike, 
Sri Sri Chandra Deva Mandalika, Sri Jaya Sinha Mandalika, 

Sri Hari Raja Réutta Raja, Sri Jihala Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Aniladitya Kéutta Raja, Sri Vallila Deva Manda'‘ika, 
Sei Vinaya Chandra Mandalika, Sri Musé Deva Mandatika, 


having determined with his friends and ministers and well considered the mat- 
ter a8 ia duty bound, has given the aforesaid grant to the logician, tantrika, 
counsellor, saintly, furbearing, prudent, renowned in compositions of prose, 
verse, an! poetry in this age of Kali, the poct, connoisseur of the purport of 
works (books), skilled in the calculation of horoscopes anid the like, the son of 
Nanda, conversant in augury, and renowned in the world. The limite and 
boundaries thereof being Svahéragédi on the vast, as far aa Kahudakota on the 
south; as far as Talakota on the west; and as far as Ladhdul on tie north, 
Thies spot thus bounded on the four sides, and situated in the Sri Kona Desa 
(corner land), with the mines, valleys and jungles, together with all products 
thereof, are given over by me by means of this grant, aud fur its continuance 
coeval with that of the sun and moon. 


( Verses.) 


All the mighty (princes) who from time to time shall be born in my race, 
let them as well as othcr masters of land prescrve this (for ever). The 
donor of lands gains (th: favours) of Aditya, Varuna, Brahma and Vi-ban, as 
also of Soma, Hutéasana, and the god holding the trident in his hand. When 
the lands (possessed by) Dilipa, Nripa and Nalusha have been left behind, they 
shail.never accompany any other monarch (on hia den:igse). Lands have been 
bequeathed by various kinga, beginning with Sagara. Whvuever becomes 
mastcr of land at any time, he reaps the produce thereof. [Je who receives 
lands as well as he who grants the same both become meritorious and both 
in heaven remain. Whoso resumes Janda, whether given by himself or another, 


Asa filthy worm for sixty thousand yeare doth pother ; 

Whoever stcals a gold coin, resumes a villa, or an eoch of ground, 

Shall dwell in hell ag long as offeringa are drow ned. 

No gift is equal to the grant of land, no wealth equai ts gift, 

No virtues greater than truth, nor sin tian falectigod’s yhift. 

The king, one’s life, strength and gode deacrse wort te o. regarded by all. 


So long as the possessor of the place wh. rc ihe lotus inves to exist of the 
auspicious Krachalla-deva wanders on the earth, 90 lony may the lotus-abode of 
the chief of the Kirfntis' (flourish )—(Srimat Avdchaliaderasyu ydvat ambAya- 
jintpati viharatu bhuvi tdvat kirdttirasya nripak. -udihksra). 

1 The text of chis passage is doubtful und veers to read ATaRsiPatea 
ATH ASIHT There is one ‘4.’ too much, but the reuding to be ,-referped seems 
6 90 


to be that given in the text. Kirttira perhap: cou's refer .o himeelf as lord 
of Kirttipura, 
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And Jong as the lor! of stare spine on the head of the g'»} holding the 
Pindka bow, and his dreadful braids of hair are moistened by (i .rga’a stream. 


What was the holder of the Géndiva bow—mer:ly posecescdd of valour? 
What was the son of Dharma? What is the luru of wealtl? What was 
Réimabhaira the mighty, and what was Kudarpa too before him? No, ncver 
were they such, neither in this manner nor in that, wa the fami Krachalla, wno 
{a as @ gem on the crowns of all the rulers of carth 

In beauty he resembled the moon and Ratipati. 

To the indigent he wae the Kalpa-tree. 

Tn valour he was in quality like the gem of Raghu. 

In the assemblage of all the qualities he was Bhavanipatl. 

In bowmanship he was a Réina or Bhishma himee'f 

In justice he was as if born of Dharma. 

Krachalla was a destroyer of his elephantine encmica in the Kaliynga 

Let our allies, abiding in firm amity, mect with pr s#perity, 

And let the rulers of earth govern her with justice throughout the vear. 

Let the four articles uf polity remain steady with you as a new-marrled 

bride. 


And let the god having the semi-how as a gem on hie crest confer good 
fortune on mankind. Dated 1145 of the year of the Soku kiny, the 2nd day of 
the waning moou of Pausha, Monday, asterism of Pushya. The moon in Cancer, 
and the sun in Sagittarius ; and Saturn following him ; Mara in Virgo; Jupiter 
and Mercury in Scorpio; Venus in Aquarius; the ascending node in Aries; 
and the descending node in south-east. Writteu in the prosperous city near 
Déli. Welfare to all worlds | 

This inscription throws valuable light on the period to which 
it relates. Krichalla was a member of the Jina family who 
belonged to the hill Rajput race and who conquered and held the 
town of Kantipura in Nepal He was a devout Buddhist, as the 
name of his family would alone show, the word ‘jind being a 

generic term applied to a Buddha or chief saint of the Bauddha 
sect in the same manner as to a Jaina saint; still he was liberal 
enough, as Buddhists generally were, to confirm the grant to the 
temple of the local deity Bilesvar The names of th: Mandalikas 
or local chiefs contain those of two Rawat Rajas evidently of the 
same clan as the chief of Domkot, and the names Jihala and Jaya 
may be compared with the names of the Khasiya Raias Jahala 
and Janu. Jt is worthy of note that three of the Mandalikas 
have the tribal affix Chanara, the same as that borne by Som 
Chand's family. Tt would also appear that the Tantras, those 
marvellous combinations of the ritual of the worship of the female 
euergies, uecromaucy and mysticism. were held in high repute. 
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The donee is praised for his skill in these matters and his profi- 
ciency in literature in general. The identification, in the verse, 
of Kréchalla with the chief of the Kirautis has a shade of doubt 
about it owing to the error in the copy which prevents its being 
made a subject of speculation. The identitication, however, is 
neither impossible por improbable. Dulu is a district in the 
west of Nepél aud was in the last century the seat of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 


At the outbreak of the revolution the surviving members of 
the Chand family retired to the Mal or 
Malas as the present Tarai was then called. 
When wearied with the new order of things the people tesolved 
on obtaining a king to rule over them, Bira Chand was put 
forward by one Saun Khardyat as a relative of Sousér Chand. 
The exiled Brahmans and Rajpaéts and all who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Rawats and Mandalikas rallied round the 
young Chand and joined him in an attack upon Kali Kumaon ip 
which they were completely successful. The Khasiya Raja 
Sonpél was slain and Bira established himself at Champiwat. 
He is said to have rearranged the relations of the Maras and 
Phartiyals and to have recalled the Joshis to office as a reward 
for the aid that they gave in his restoration. From Bira to 
Garur Gyfo Chand the local traditions throw no light on the 
history of th> country apd merely furnish a bare list of names 
and the single remark that Triloki Chand annexed Chhakhéta to 
Kumaon and built a fort at Bhim Tal to protect the frontiers 
towards Péli and Bérahmandal, where the Kéthis and Katyuris 
still held independent sway. We have collected some forty in- 
scriptions relating to this period, but in some of them the dates 
are wanting and in others the names, whilst the barbarous Sans- 
krit in which they are written and the numerous ducune render 
them of little service to our purpose. They consist chiefly of 
inseriptions on temples and wells and rest-hvuses, but trom thom 
the following facts may be gathered. A branch of the Katydori 
dynasty still ruled in the Danpur parganab and their capital was 
at Baijnath (Vaidyanath) still called Karttikeyapura in the in- 
scriptions. Two of these of considerable length are found on a 
dhdra or masonry well much worn, however, bv the trickling of 


Chand restoration. 
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water over the stones on which they are inscribed. They furnish 
us with the names Udayapéla Deva, Charunapala Deva, aod frag- 
ments of other names record the grants of certain quantities of 
grain from Chandoli and other villages for the service of the 
temple of Vaidyanith. The names Agapara Deva, Jhakéthe 
(]jkatha) Deva and Mahipdla may also be read, but the date has 
unfortunately been obliterated. A copper-plate in the possession 
of Haridatta Tripathf of Darimthauk in Patti Talla Katyur re- 
cords the grant by Indra Deva Rajbar in the year 1202 A.D. of 
certain lands which were registered before Badrin&th, the temple 
of that name at Bageswar. Rajbar was the name given to the 
heir-apparent amongst the Katyuris. On an image of Vishnu in 
one of the old temples at Baijnéth occur the names Sri Jahdéla, son 
of Thaupala, and in another temple the words “ the Rawal of 
Kakarila” with the date 1499 A.D. and again on an image of 
Ganesha, the name Kadfru Parasiyo with the date 1322 AD., 
and the date 1203 A.D. also occurs elsewhere. From these 
inscriptions we may infer that the valley continued to be inha- 
bited during the period and that the Katyuris still resided there. 
Another branch of. the same family occupied Dwéra and held 
possession of the valley of the Ramganga. We have an inscrip- 
tion from the temple of Goril near Ganai dated in 1219 A.D. 
apparently inscribed by one Thapuwa Rawat. On the Dunagiri 
hill above Dwara there is another dated in 1181 A.D., and in 
Dwara itself one of Ananta Pala Deva on the image of Kalika 
dated in 1122 A.D. Another inscription on a naula or well at 
Dwara records its construction in 1214 A.D. by Asadhata Tripsthi. 
Beyond these few dates and names the inscriptions collected afford 
no information, and they are given here merely in the hope that 
future researches may throw some light on what is at present an 
unconnected series of dates and doubtful names, 


On turning to the Musalman historians we find very little more 

assistance, for their geography is so vague 

regarding countries with which they had little 

intercourse that it is often difficult to discover what is intended. 

The earliest express mention of Kumaon that we have been able 

to discover is given by Yahya bin Ahmad,' who records that when 
1 Dowson’s Elliot, IV.,15: VI., 229. 


Wusalmén historians. 
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Khargu, the Katehiri chief who murdered Sayyid Muhammad of 
Budaun, ded before the arms of Sultan Firoz Tugblak in 1380 A.D., 
he took refuge in the mountains of Kumaon in the country of the 
Mahtas, who were attacked and defeated by the Sultan. The name 
Mahtas probably refers to the Mewatis who occupied the Tarai 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills, The annual raids of the Musal- 
tan governors against the Hindus of Katehir must have sometimes 
brought both parties in contaet with the hill-tribes, but of this 
little record remains.! The same writer relates® bat in 1418 A.D. 
Khizr Khén sent a considerable force acroas the (i.nges to invade 
Katehir and chastise the rebel Raja Hari Singh. The latier after 
an ineffectual resistance fled towards the mountains of Kumaon, 
pursued by twenty thousand horse, who crossed the Raheb (Rém- 
ganga) and followed the enemy into the mountains. Hari Singh 
pressed forward towards the snows and on the fifth day the royal 
forces, disheartened by the difficulties of the country, retired after 
having secured great spoil. It is also recorded’ that in 1424 A.D. 
Sayyid Mubarak Shah proceeded to Katebir and ov reaching the 
Ganges was met by Hari Singh, who paid hia respecte. The royal 
urmy then crossed the Ganges and, having chastised the recusants of 
the neighbourhood, proceeded to the hills of Kumaon. Thiere they 
stayed for a time, and when the weather became hot marched home- 
wards by the banks of the Raheb. From these casual notices, 
however, we may gather that the Hindus of Katehir‘ were gradu- 
ally giving way before the Musalmars and pressing back towards 
the hilla must have encroached upon the possessions of the L.ill- 
men. 

This suggestion is supported by the statement in the local 
traditions which informs us that at this 
time the plains had entirely passed away 
from the Chands, and that Gyén Chand on his accession to the 
throne deemed it to be his first duty to proceed to Dehli and to 
petition the Emperor for the grant of the tract along the foot 
of the hills which bad of old belonged to the KatyGri Rajas. He 
was received with much honor and, being permitted to accompany 
the Emperor whilst hunting, was one day fortunate enough to shoot 


1 For an account of these raide, sec the history of the Bareilly District in 
Gaz, V.,640. * Eliot, tc , 50. 4 Phid., 61. “Now redtricted 
to the tract lying between the Hamganga, S:irta and Khanaut rivers. 
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Garar Gyén Chend., 
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a large bird which he saw flying away with something in 1ts talons, 
The bird proved to be a vulture, the garur or garudu, the bird 
and carrier of Vishnu, which had been carrying away a great snake. 
The Emperor was so pleased with the Raja’s skill that he not only 
granted his petition to have and to hold the land lying along the 
foot of the hills as far as the Ganges, but directed him henceforth 
to assume the name of Garur Gyfn Chand. The Raja returned to 
Kumaon and took possession of the present Bhabar and Tarai. 
As this Raja reigned from 1374 to 1419 A.D. he may have met 
either Mahmud Tughlak when he came on a hunting expedition 
to the foot of the lulls m 1420 or 1412, or Daulat Khan Lodi, who 
paid a similar visit in the following year. However this may be, 
the Madhawa-ke-mal, correspondiug to the Tallades Bhabar, was 
shortly afterwards seized and occupied by the Musalman governor 
of Sambhal. Gyén Chand despatehed a force against the intruders 
under his favourite offeer Nalu KathSyut, who expelled the Musal- 
manus and recovered the entire traet. Gytu Chand recognized the 
services of Nalu by presenting him with a dress of honor (kumi«ya 
siropo) and a sanad conferring on him the possession of several vil- 
Jages in the Bhabar and twelve jydlus of Jand in Dbyanirau in 
tennre pf ro/,* besides carving a tablet to be inscribed and set up in 
Nadlu’s own (tht) village of Kapraoli commemorating his success 
and ability in the campaign againat the Miechchhas. 


These aousual honors gave offence to one Jassa of Kamlekh, a 
favorite servant of the Raja, and he took means to poison the mind 
of his master against Nalu. The first con- 
sequence was that Nalu was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Bhébar and reside there ag governor. The climate 
was then as now malarious in the extreme and unfit for a prolonged 
residence, and Nalu without putting ou his dress of honor resolved 
to seek an interview with the Raja and protest against his being 
seut tothe Mal. Jassa saw him coming and told the Raja that 
Nalu was intentionally disrespectful in coining to the interview 


Revolt of Nalu. 


1Dowson’s Elliot, 1V., 48, 44, 3The term ‘rot” was applied to land 
granted by the Kaja to the families of persons who hat perished i his service, 
and when given to a living man wus held to express the Raja’s opinion that the 
man had done such deeds of bravery thut it was wonderful tliat he survived: con- 
sequently the grant of land in ’ rot’ was considered one of the most honourable 


vewarde that ‘#man could receive. The urdinary form of grant in reward for 
acrvices was in jeygir. 
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without permission and without wearing the dress that bad been 
given him aud so aroused the Raja's anger that an audience was 
refused and Nalu waa sent away in disgrace. His wife, a Méra 
lady of Sirmola, thercon sent her two sons Saju and Baru to induce 
their uucle, the chief of the Maras at Champ4wat, to make peace 
between Nulu and the Raja, but the lads missed their way and 
fell into the hands of Jassa, who induced the Raja to believe that 
tl:ey had arrived with the intention of murdering him. The Raja 
ordered the boys to be thrown inte prison and there blinded them. 
When news of this event came to Nalu’s ears he roused the Mérds 
throughout the country and attacking the Raja, captured Jassa, 
whom he slew. He then sacked Jassa’s village and fort of Kam- 
lekh, the ruins of which exist to the present day. The Raja was 
spared by the conqueror but ill requited their generosity by caus- 
ing the death of Nalu, some time afterwards. This episode of 
Nalu shows that the rivalry of the several factions had not dimi- 
uished and that it was dangerous for even the Raja to offend the 
chiefs of the parties. Gyan Chard died in 1419 A.D. after a reign 
of 45 years and was succeeded for a few months by his son Harihar 
Chand. It is now time that we should take some notice of Garh- 
wal and the Dan. 


Garhwal and the Dain have no written history of their own and 
the traditions preserved regarding them are of the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory nature. We have been able to gather little more 

Early history of Garh- than a list of names with a few dates for the 
pahaudithe on, earlier history of Garhwal. The eastern 
Druin appears to Lave been settled at a very early period, at least 
that portion of it which adjoins the Tibri frontier near Tapuban. 
Ali along the foot of the inner range westwards are traces of Ban- 
jara colonies and the names Banjirawala, Fatehpur Tanda and the 
like must doubtless be referred tothem. Until we come to the later 
Musalméin historians we have nothing to say about this tract, and 
even then the information is scant and uninteresting. Garhwal from 
an early period would seem to have been broken up into numerous 
petty states. We havescen that the Malla Raja Ancka Malla visited 
Gopeswar and Barahét in 1191 A.D., and ia 1209 A.D. Sonapala' 


1 He waa the ninth Raja before Ajai Pala, but the original of his inecrip- 
tlon ie not forthcoming, nor could my informant, a Brahimau of Srinagar, tell 
ine where it was to be fuund. 
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was Raja of the Bhilang valley, but how far his authority 
extended is not known. Ajaipdla transferred the sent of govern- 
ment from Chandpur to Dewalgarh in the fourteenth century and 
is held to be the first who attempted to bring the scattered states 
“under one urnbrella.” Much error has arisen from assuming that 
the name ‘ Siwdliks’ used by the Musalmin historians must neces- 
sarily refer to the outer range of the [tin which separates it from 
the plains, and a bricf consideration of its signification in the earlier 
histories will not be out of place here. 


The name Siwalik hills seems to have been assigned to differ- 
ent tracts at different times by the Musalmén historians. We 
learn that in 1129 A.D. Banalim built the 

fort of Nagor in the Siwalik hills, in the 

vicinity of Bera, which leads us to about sixty miles north-west of 
Ajmer. One of the results of the defeat and death of Prithira) was 
that his “ capital Ajmir and all the Siwalik hills, Hansi, Sarsuti and 
other districts” fell intu the hands of the Musalmans (1192 A.D.) 
The fort of “Mandur (Judpur) in the Siwalik hills” was captured 
by Shamsuddfn in 1227 A.D., and in 1223 we find Ulugh Khan 
hastening to Hanst in order to assemble the forces of the Siwélik 
hills that were under his orders and refit the army of Mewat and 
the Koh-paya (hills). Here the name is clearly applied to the Ara- 
valli range and Kuli-paya to the foot of the-hills towards the Hi- 
mwnalaya. Shortly afterwards we hear of Ulugh Khan ravaging 
“the villages in the district of Haridna, the Siwalik hills and Ba- 
yana,” a statement which further corroborates our determination of 
the hills south-west of Dehli as the tract at this time indicated.) 
The first mention of the Siwdlik hills in connection with the Dio 
is in Timur’s account? of his campaign in India. He fought seve- 
ral battles near Hardwaér? and the Chandi 
hill and then invaded the country of Raja 
Bahruz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
After crossing the Ganges from the Bijnor district, Timur marched 
‘several fos’ and then halted. The following day he marched six 
kos, and whilst resting during the heat of the day heard that an 
immense number of Hindus had collected in the Siwélik hills, 


Siwélik hills. 


Timér, 1398 A.D. 


! Dowson’s Elliot, I1., 279, 297, 395, 375. 9 Jérd,, IIL, 461, 613. 
a For some account of chese battles, ace Gaz, IL, 246. Bahraz is subsequently 
said to be inferior in rank and power to Katan Sen, Raja of Sirmor. 
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When he received this information he gave orders {or his entire 
forces to proceed at once towards the Siwélika, Marching during 
the same evening and night, the troops accomplished five kos and 
encamped in the hills) Here Timdr held a council of war and 
having disposed of the objections of those who wished to dissuade 
him from his purpose, despaiched a body of horse to call in the 
detachments that had beeo sent to plunder the towns along the 
Jumna and directed every one to prepare for the expedition. The 
troops from the Jumna joined the head-quarters next day and on 
the following day all marched towards the Siwélika. The distance 
travelled from the Ganges and the description given of the country 
point to the Mohan pass as the route taken by Timdr in hie inva- 
sion of the Dun. Timdr hinself informs us that from his inquiries 
he learned that the people of Hindustan computed this mountain 
region at one and ao quarter lakh and that it had parrow and 
strong valleys. “Ino une of these valleys (¢arra) was a Réi named 
Bahriz, the number of whose forces aud whose lofty, rugged, narrow 
and strong position made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustan. At the present time especially 
he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to etreugthen 
his position and all the malignant rdis of the country had gather- 
ed around him. Proud of the uumter of his men and soldiers, the 
height of his darra and abode. he stood firm, resolved upon fight- 
ing.” Having marsballed his army and directed the drums to be 
beaten and the instruments to be sounded as it approached the 
valley Timur progeeded to the mouth of the darra, where he alighted 
from his horse and sent on his officers and men. “ They all 
dismounted and girding up their loins matched forward to the 
conflict full of resolution and courage. The demon-like Hiudus 
were lurking in places of ambush and attacked my soldiers, but 
these retaliated with showers of arrows and falling upon them with 
the sword forced their way into the valley. There they clused 
with them and fighting most bravely they slaughtered the enemy 
with sword, knife and dagger.” The Hindus fled, some hid them- 
selves in holes and caves and others Were taken prisoners. An im- 
mense spoil in money, goods, cows, buffaloes, women and children 
fell into the hands of the victors, who returned to their former en- 
campment the same night. The next day they marched about 
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five kos to Bahrah and thence, the following day, to Sars@wah. 
Timtic can hurdly have penetrated beyond tie head of the pass 
near Shorepur, where tradition places an old town and fort, and cer- 
tainly not farther than Kiligarh (Kaulacarh), which was the capital 
in 1654 A.D., or Nawada, the old capital on the Navsidh hill some 
five miles south-cast of Dehra. The name Hurdiz occnts in Mu- 
Sucdmin histories for Hardat or Haridatta and the name Babruz 
may well stand for Brabmdat, and was probably that of some local 
chief like the name Chhatarbhuy which vecurs hereafter and nei- 
ther of which are found in the Garbwal lists. Local tradition 
assigns to a Rani Karndvati and Abju Kunwar several works in the 
Dun of ancient date and amongst them the Rajpur canal, Thetr 
palace was at Nawdda,' and to them are assigned what were then 
important villages, viz., Ajabpur, Karndpur, Kaulaghar, Kyarkuit, 
Bhétbirand Bhogpur. Other towns that have a reputation for an 
existence of at least two hundred years are Sahanspur, Prithipur, 
Kalyanpur, Nagal, Rajpur, Bhagwantpur and ‘Thano,  Prithipur 
especially contains reinains of a fort, temples and safi_ monuments 
betokeniog former importance and is said to have been the residence 
of Chauda or Jhanda Miyan. 


On a previous page we have given a tist of the Garhwal Rajas 
; and the dates which we have been able to 
Garhwél Rajas. . a 

assign to them from existing records. The 
earliest reign thus dated is that of Man Séh, of whom we possess 
a grant inscribed in 1547 A.1). The local traditions say that Ajaya 
Pal was the first to leave the family home in Chandpur and settle 
in Dewalgarh, whence the capital was transferred to Srinagar by 
Mahipati Sih, of whom we have an inscription on the monastery of 
Kesho Rai in Srinayar itself dated in 1625 A.D. General Cunning- 
ham? assigns the founding of Chandpur to the -year 1159 A.D. and 
the founding of Sriuagat to 1358 A.D. Other local accounts place 
Ajatya Pala in 1359, 1376 and 1889 A.D. Taking the date 1358 
as having quite as much authority as any of the other three we 
have fourteen reigns between him and Mén Séh and 189 years, 
and deducting fifteen years for the concluding portion of Ajai- 
ya Pala’s reign and the opening years of Man Sah’s reign we have 
an average of twelve years for each reign, a fair result for the time 

Williams’ Memoir, 94. * Anc, Geogh., p. 356. 
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and country. Upto the time of Ajaiya Pala, Garhwfl was divided 
amongst a number of petty Rajas. Every glen or hill, as formerly 
was the case in the bighlands of Scotland, was subject to its own 
chiefs who have left no record bebind except the moss-covered walls 
of their strongholds. And although Ajaya Pale is credited with 
having reduced fifty-two of these petty chiefs under his own rule, 
we may well suppose that he was only the first of bis line to aim at 
more than a local supremacy, and that to his successors is due 
the extension of the Garlw4l power over the Din, Bisahir and the 
tract now known as Tibri or foreign Garhwal. Indeed, Mah{pati 
Sah, the founder of Srinagar, is often said to be the firet Raja 
of the ling who attained to any real iudependence. It is not 
therefore necessary that the Buhraéz or Brahmdat of Timédr’s 
uarrative should have any connection with the line of Garhwal 
Rajas. We have a grant of Dularém Sah dated in 1580 A.D., and 
he was the immediate predecessor of Mahipati S&h, and from 
his time the dates are ascertained by the aid of contemporary 
records. 


Wa shall now return to the Chands of Kali Kumaon. Udyén 
Uslyén Chand, 1420—21 Chand succeeded his father Haribar in 1420 
D. A.D., and impressed with the heinousness 

of his grand-father’s crimes sought every opportunity to appease 
the wrath of the gods. He restored the great temple of Buileswar 
dedicated to Mahfdeo and invited a Gujrathi Brahman to conse- 
crate it, whose descendants afte: wards helped to people the new 
capital at Almora. He also remitted a full year’s dues from the 
Jand and relieved the pocr whenever they came before him. Not 
satistied with this, he set his troops in motion and captured suc- 
cessively the forts held by the Padyar Raja of Chaugarkha, the 
Raja of Mahryari and the Raja of Bisaud. IIis possessions there- 
fore extended from the Sarju on the north to the Tarai on the 
south and from the Kali westwards to the Kosi andSiwal. To the 
north of the Sarju lay the estates of the Mankoti Raja of Gangoli, 
and the Maharaja of Doti held Sira, Sor, Askot and the Bhotiya 
valleys of Juhar and Darma. The Raja of Jumla ruled over Byéns 
and Chaudans, and Katyuri Rajas were established in Katyur, 
Syunara and Lakhaupur of Pali. A Kathi Rajput still held Phal- 
dakot and a Khasiya family ruled in Rémgar aud Kota. Udyén 
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Chand reigned only one year and was succeeded by his son Atina 
and grandson Hari, each of whom reigned but one year. 


Vikrama Chand succeeded his father Hari in 1423 A.D. and 
Vikrema Chand, 1493— carried out the restoration of the Béleswar 
1487 A.D. temple commenced by Udyin Chand. The 
game grant that records the devotion by the Katyuifs to that temple 
and the confirmation by Kréchalla Deva bears a further record that 
in 1445 Saka, corresponding to 1493 A.D., Vikrama Chand con- 


firmed tiie grants of his predecessors. be recerd is brief and 
may be thus translated :— 


Inscription on the Bileswar copper-plate grant. 


‘Om May it be auspicious. In the Saka year 1345, on the lunar day of 
Vishnu of the bright fortnight, in the asterism of Deva, in the month of Ashér- 
ha, in the day of Vishnu’s repose (sayine) in the north. The lord of earth 
and gem of crowns, observant of a vow, hath given the land in * * Champiwat 
in the district called Karma to Kunjesarmma Brahmin and Miyiseri * * * The 
lord of the earth Vikrama Chandra isatrue Kalpa-druma, whose sword has 
brought a train of the rutera of men into hie service,.who has bestowed all the 
lands given by Krachalla on the indigent aud is resolved to repair the ruins as 
Bari delivered the earth from the abode of suakes(the sea). The witnessca here 
arc Madhu, Sejyéla, Parbhé, Vishnu, Jatumadgani, Vira Sigha Ganbhari, and 
Jailu Bathyal. Written in the Patsavtsi) office by Rudra Sarmana. May it bo 
weil. Raichu * * Rampantani made this deed. 

The date agrees with that assigned to Vikrama Chandrain the 
lista, and it would appear that he carried out the intentions of Udyan 
Chand in regard to Baleswar which was undertaken in expiation of 

the crime committed by Gy4n Chand. We have another grant of this 
prince assigning a village to Kulomani Pande in 1424 A.D, Towards 
the close of his reign he neglected the affairs of the state and gave an 
opportunity to his nephew Bhérati to raise the standard of revolt 
and draw to himself the Khasiya population. The leader of the 
Khasiyas was one Shor, a man of bold and determined character, who 
expelled Vikrama Chand and raised Bharati Chand to the throne, 
and received the village of Malasgaon in reward for his services. 


Bbarati Chand must himself have becn a man of considerable 


Bhirati Chand, 1437— force of character, for during his short reign 
1450 A.D. he continued the series of cncroachments 


1 The existence of this word shows an imitation of Muhamma:dan procedure 
which indicates a more intimate connection with the plains than the records 
disclose. ‘The word for office, ‘chdrathén,’ would also justify a similur temark. 
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which Gy4n Chand commenced and which ended io the consolida- 
tion of the entire province under the Chand rule. The Raiuka 
Raja of Doti of the Malla family had for generations been acknow- 
ledged as suzerain of the K&éli Kumaon district, and a younger 
branch of the same family with the title of Bam Sahi' held almost 
independent control of Sira and Sor on the left bank of the Sarju. 
It was against them that Bharati Chand first directed bis arma. 
Raised to power, as it were, by the popular will, he was enabled to 
collect a large and serviceable body of followers with whom he 
invaded Deti every year and, fixing his camp at a place called 
Bali Chaukur, conducted plundering operations over all the neigh-~ 
bouring territory. Never before had a Kumaoni force remained 
so long in the field, and the soldiery unable to retum to their 
homes contracted temporary alliances with the women of the 
place, a practice formerly unknown and hitherto deemed contrary 
to the usages of the Hindus. These women were called Kha- 
takwali and eventually gave rise to a separate caste and to such 
a degradation of the military caste in Hindu eyes that the hill 
Rajput is uow considered a mere Khasiya though he may have 
been descended from settlers from the plains of pure lineage. 
When the war had lasted for twelve years, Ratan Chand, the son 
of Bharati Chand, who had been left in charge of Kéli Kumaon, 
having received aid from the Raja of Katehir, collected a large 
reinforcement aud joiued his father in time to take part in a general 
action in which the Rainka Raja was defeated. Doti was pluoder- 
ed and the Rainka agreed to relinquish all pretensions to any 
claim over the Chand possessions. Bharati Chand was so pleased 
with his son’s energy aud valour that he gave him pargana Chau- 
garkha as an appanage in rot? and eventually abdicated in his 
favor in 1450 A.D. There is a deed of this prince in the Almora 
archives recording a grant of land to one Rimakanth Kuleta in 
1445 A.D. Bharati Chand died in 1461 A.D. 

Ratan Chand succeeded his father under very favorable con- 

Ratan Chand, 1450— ditions. He found the little rdy of Kali 
a400 2. Kumaon respected by its neighbours, and 


' The term Mal'a Sahi was given to the junior members of the reigning family 
in Doti, the heal of which was kuown as the Rainka Raja, and he allowed the 
petty princce who paid him tribute to bear the title of Raja. ‘Thus the Cuande 
were Rajaa of Champdwat and called their fortress Raj-banga, but allowed no ove 
subrdinate to them tu cull themselves Raja. ? Sec page 3 footaute, 


67 
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believing that much of this good fortune was due to the protecting 
power of the great deity of Jageswar, he, while visiting his fief of 
Chaugarkha, paid his devotions at the temple and endowed it with 
several villages. Hethen made a tour through the outlying pattis 
of his réj and formed a settlement with the resident cultivators 
and so arranged his affairs that, it is said, the first real attempt at 
administration should dato from his reign.’ His father died in 
1461 A.D., and about this time the Rainka Raja again made an 
effort to reassert his supremacy over Kali Kumaon. Ratan Chand, 
however, was prepared for the emergency aud assembling an over- 
whelming force invaded Doti. The reigning Raja was Naga Malla, 
who had overthrown the Shi dynasty, and the followers of the old 
family who had fled for protection to Champawat now assisted the 
invaders. Ratan Chand defeated and slew Niga Malla in battle 
and restored the country to the Saéhi Raja. Tuking advantage of 
is position he penetrated as far as Jumla, Bujin? and Thal, thon 
held by Jagarvath Bhat, Kharlu Singh Muhara and Shor Singh 
Muhara respectively, and compelled each of them to tender his sub- 
mission and agree to pay an annual tribute of one pod of musk, a bow, 
a quiver full of arrows, a hawk and a horse to the Raja of Kali 
Kumaon. This arrangemont was faithfully carried out unti) the 
absorption of those states by the Gorkhals in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On returning from Doti, Ratan Chand inva- 
ded Sor, then held by the Bam Raja of the Doti family, residing in 
Udepur near Pithoragarh and also at Bilorkot in the cold weather. 


Ratan Chand was again successful and Sor was for a time annexed 
to Kéli Kumaon. 


The Doti family give the following pedigree which will be of 
Pedigree of the Dotifa- use for comparison with other sources of 


mily and their branches. information. 
Pedigree of the Doti family. 
a. Sélivahana deva. 6. Vikramddityadeva. 11, Sunura Sinha deva. 
g. Shaktivahann deva. 7. Dharmndla deva. 12. Asneta deva 
3. Harivarima deva, 8. Nil»pala deva. 13, Sérangya deva. 
4. Sri Brabma deva, 9. Munjaraja dera. 14. Nakula deva, 
5. Vajra deva. lv, Bhoja deva. 15. Jai Sinha deva. 


? Ratan Chand introduced thefive Rajput clans known os Pa&nch Rurbiya inte 
Doti, viz.,--Surari, Deopa, Parchani, Paderu and Chiral. * The names of 
the following Rains of Bujéu are recorded .—Uttam Singh, Raghunath Singh, 
Siuréj Singh, Indra Singh, Ratan Singh, Mubcudra Singh, und Gajra) Singh, whe 
was alive in 13850. 
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Pedigree of the Doti fami! y— (coucluded.) 


BG. Aqijila deva, 99. Siva Malla deva. | 42) Rama Sibl. 

M7.) Voecvaraja deva, 30. Ilraj deva, 43. Pabar Sahi. 

18. Preehivesvac deva, 81. Nilraj deva, | 44. Rudra Sati. 

Vv. Chasspaéla deva, 32. Phatak Siliéjadeva. | 45° Vikeama Shhi, 
9U. Asati deva, 33, Vatuiyarajya deva. | 46. Muandhdta Sani. 
Bt. Basauti deva. 34. Dhéin deva. | 47, Raghundth Séhi. 
92. Kathir Matia deva, | 35. Brahim deva, | 48 ari Sabi. 

98) Sinha Malla ceva, 36, ‘Trilokpéla dcva, ' 49. Krishoa Sabi, 
94.) Phan Malla deva 47. Niranjona deva, 60. Dipa Sahi. 

25. Niphi Malla deva, 88, Ndéua Malla deva. i 6). Vishna Sabi. 

$6. Nilava Réi deva. oe Ariuna Sabi | 52. Pradipa Sahi. 
27. Vajrebatin deva, Bhupati Sebi. | 63. Hansadbvaja Sebi, 
28. Gauranga deva, tt 41. Hui Seti | 


The Sabi dynasty are descendants of Arjuna Séhi, who war a 
contemporary of Ratan Chand For the Aykot pedigree we have a 
list fromm the present Rajbar of Askot recountiug his descent in 
221 generations from Sri Uttapannapatra, the founder of the solar 
dynasty, through Brahma, Mrachi (etc), Kasyapa, &c. Opposite 
the name SalivAhan is the note that he came from Ayodhya aud 
established himsclf in Katyar, Commencing with him the follow. 
ing names are rccerded :— 


Pedigree of the Askot family. 


1. Sélivahana deva. 27. Krasididhya, 53. Bhupéla. 

2 Sonjiva v8 = Vidhiréja. St. Natnapala. 

8.) Kumara 29. Vrithiveawar, 82. Sankhapé a 

4. Winritriha 30, Balakadeva. 83. Svémapala, 

6. Brahnua deva 31.0 Asanth. 84. Stipa: 

fi Sika, 32, Basanti. 5. Surjanpala, 

7) Vajre deva, 33, Katir Malla. 66) Bhijayapala, 
8. Veanajava. 34, Sotadeva, 87. hactapala, 

9. Vilvranajita. 35. Sindna, 88 Sutatingéla, 
WwW, Dharmapala, 360 Kana. 89° Achhapale. 

Yl. Garaneedhara, 37. Ranakina. 20. Tilokapélas 
$200 Nilaipala, a8. Nila Rai, 91. Surapéla. 

18. Bhojaraia. 39. Vajravahu, 92. Jnagutipsla, 

14 = Vinsipala. 40. Gaura. 93. Dirojayéla. 

16. Bhajnnra deva. 41. Sadila 94, Rapala, 
16. Samarusi. 42 Itinedja. S3. Muhendrapila, 
17. Asala. 43. Tilanzaraja, 96. Jaintapéla. 

18. Arnauka, 44. Udakasila, 97. Birhalpals. 

19. Saranga, 45. Prfitama, 98. Amerasipél: 
30. Naja. 46. Dham. 99.. Bhurmath ric. 
21, Kanvwjaya. 47. Brahmin deva. 100. Uehish pdéle 
22. Baunakuia. 43. Trilokpéla. 101, Wijaipdla, 

23. Granapati. 49.) Abhayapala, t02. Mahendrapdla. 
24. Jnisinha deva, 60, Nirbhaipata. 103. BahdducpAla. 
25. Sankasvara. 5. Bhésatipala. 104. Pushkarapila, 
26 ©Sanesvara. 52, Whairaunpala. 


Opposite (49) Abhayapdla is the notc that he left Katyur for 
Askot in 1279 A D. and after (53) Bhupala the note that twenty- 
eight generations, regarding whom there is no record available, 
intervene between him and Ratanapila. Rudradatta gives a list 
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from (46) Dham deva, which will assist in applying the necessary 
corrections to the Rajbar’s list :— 


1. Dhém deva. 11. Sura) péla. a1. Mahendra pdla. 

2. Brahm deva. 12. Bhoj pala. 22 «Jaintha p&la. 

3. Asana deva. 18. Bhadra pala. 23. UWirbala pala. 

4. Abhaya deva. 14. Siuratan Ala. 24. Amara Sinha péle. 
6. Nirbhaya péla. 16. Achha péla 26. Abhaya pain 

6. Bhérati péla. 16. Trailokya pala, 26. Uclichbava pila, 
7. Bhairava péla. 17, Sundara pé'a 97. Vijaya péla. 

8 Ratane pala, 18 Jngati pala, 28. Mahendra péla, 

9. Syéma pila. 39. Piroja péla. 29. Hiimmat péla. 
10. Séhi pda. 1 20. Raipéla 30. Daljit péla 


Next follows Bahidurpala as in the previous list. There is no- 
thing to lead one to suppose that there should be such a large in- 
terpolation as 28 generations necessary in this list. The title Raj- 
b&r was, as we have already suygestcd, that of the junior princes 
of the Katyuri family, and we have seen that it was early used, for 
in 1202 A.D. there is a grant by Indradeva Rajbar of lands in 
the Katyur valley. Abbaya deva was the first to leave the valley 
for Askot, and the date fits in well with the time of uncertainty 
and revolution which marked the decline of the KatyGri power. 
He changed his title from ‘deva’ to ‘pdla’ because the first be- 
longed to the branch ruling in Katyur. The title Rajbar now be- 
longs solely to the head of the Askot house, whilst the eldest son is 
called Lala and the younger son Gosain. 


The Bam Rajas of Sor, though nominally subject, were gradually 
founding an hereditary kingdom when in- 
terrupted by Ratan Chand. A curious story 
is told of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer to one of 
these princes. Jainda measured the cultivated and culturable land 
and assessed each according to its value and recorded the demand 
against every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 
in the record-room of the Raja. The people therefore disliked him 
exceedingly, and when once he was sent to a distant part of the 
country to reduce some refractory villages to submission. his ene- 
mies resolved to do something that would vex him terribly. The 
plan which was adopted was to feign that Jainda had died in 
battle and so induce his widow to burn herself asa sati. The 
report was duly made to the wife of Jainda and was suppurted 
by corroborative evidence and she betieved it, and inconsolable 
for her less declared her determination to sacrifice herself. In 


Bam Rajas of Sor. 
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this resolve she was encouraged by all around her, who further 
suggested that she should ascend the funeral pyre with all the 
precious records that her husband had collected and so labori- 
ously compiled and thus perform an act not only meritorious in 
itself, but one that would be specially pleasing to the spirit of 
her husband, who would thus in the next world posseas all that be 
held most precious in this world. To this the infatuated woman 
consented, and thus the settlement records of the Sor rdj fed the 
funeral pyre of the wife of their author. Hence the proverb atill 
current :— 
* Mari gayo Jainda jaléi hulu bai, 
Feat fuai Surydl haune tusi busi bhai.” 

‘Jainda died and his records (hala) were burned and everything 
turned out as the Sor folk said.” The names of the following 
Rajas of this family are recorded :—Karékil, Kakil, Chandra bam, 
Harka bam, Ani bam, Sagti bam, Vijaya bam and Hari bam, and 
their officials were drawn from the Pétani, Punetha, Bhat, Upédhya, 
Joshi, Upreti, and Pande subdivisions, 


Ratan Chand died in 1488 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Kirati Chand, 1488. Kirati Chand, who bears as warlike a repu- 
1503 A.D. tution as his father. He was constantly 
engaged in drilling and exercising his soldiers and preparing for 
some expedition or another. The Doti Raja again threw off his 
allegiance, and while Kirati Chand was calling in his men from, 
the detached posts which the insecure state of his frontier obliged 
him to maintain, the Dautiyals invaded Kumaon in force. Cone 
nected with this invasion we have another of those episodes so 
characteristic of the people and the times and indeed of the tradi- 
tions themselves that no apology need be made for giving it here, 
leaving the reader to judge the value which can be assigned to it. 
In some cases these stories cover actual facts; in others they give 
® poetical explanation of facts, and to attribute to the influence of 
a deity or a holy man success or defeat is a practice not unknown 
in Europe. The story informs us that while Kirati Chaud was 
preparing to march against the Doti forces with the troops at his 
command, he heard of the arrival of a holy man by name Nagnéth 
and turned to him for counsel in the existing difficulty. N&gnAth 
said : ‘“ Your place is at Champawat, send your gencial to the war. 
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Here is a whip with which he will scourge the Rainka as a man 
doth scourge a vicious horse.” The advice was not palatable, for 
Kirati Chand was a brave prince and wished to lead his forces in 
person, but yielding to the urgent entreaties of his courtiers did 
us he was directed. The result was that the Doti army was almost 
annihilated and for a long time dareu not appear again in force in 
Kali Kumaon. Négnath naturally acquired great influence and 
became the principal adviser of the Raja. He urged that pow 
was a fortunate time to undertake still further operations and that 
if the Raja undertook an expedition towards Garhwal, he should 
mect the guru Satyanath, who would iustruct him as to what furs 
ther he was to do. 


Some seventy years previous, when Udydo Chand was Raja of 
Conqnest of Birahman- Champawat, a prince of the Katyuri family 
dal and Vali. called Bir Sinha Deva occupied the fort of 
Bisaud to the east of Bandani Devi near Almora and owned the 
country as far as the Suwal river, whilst on the other side of the 
river another Katvari prince held and occupied the Khagmara fort 
on the Almora hill. Ioan inscription on a ruined temple near the 
Suwal and on the boundaries of the two governments we find the 
name Arjuna Deva and the date 1307 A D., and on an cld stone 
discovered on the Almora Jill when making some repairs the name 
Niraya pala with the date 1343 A.D., names which doubtless belong- 
to some of these Katyuri princes. We are told that Udyfn Chand 
was at this time busy in repairing the temple of Bileswar and 
preparing it fur the reception of the image. Sri Chand, a Brah- 
man of the Gujraéthi division, bad settled with his son Sukhdeo 
{n Champawat, and the Raja asked the latter to conduct the instal - 
lation service at the temple. Sri Chand was so annoyed at the 
preference shown to his son that he abandoned Champaiwat and 
set out for Barahmandal. On his way he visited the Bisaud Raja, 
who received him with much courtesy and aceompariod hin to 
the Suwal; regretting bis inability to proceed further. as the coun- 
try beyond. belonged to another Raja. They separated and Sri 
Chand passed on by the gardens of the Khagmara Raja, where a 
gardener presented him with a bijaura or lemon to make sherbet 
with and refresh himself after his journey. Sri Chand refused 
the gift, giving os his reason that there was another lemon 
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within the fruit. The lemon was cut in two and the Brahman’s 
statement was found correct. The matter was reported to the 
Raja, who sent for Sr{ Chand and desired an explanation of the 
portent. The Brahman informed him that his kingdom should 
certainly pass away into other hands and that he should be pre- 
pared, for the day was not distant when the teaching of the 
omen should be fulfilled. In order to anticipate whatever evils 
might be in store for him the Raja gave over Khaginara to Sri 
Chand and fled to Sytinara. The Bisaud Raja then took posses- 
sion of the country dependant on Khagmara, but lost hia own 
lands on the left bank of the Suwal which were oonquered by the 
Chands. 

The rclations between the Chands and Katyuris remained un- 
changed until Kirati Chand’s time, who now resolved to seize upon 
the:remainder of the Bisaud Raja’s possessions. He entered Bé- 
rahmandal with a veteran army and laid siege to and captured 
Khagmara-kot and expelled the Raja. He next occupied Syunara- 
kot and drove the Raja of that Patti to Borérau, where the Kat- 
yuri troops made a stand und by a night attack dn the enemy’s 
camp nearly exterminated the advanced guard of Kirati Chand’s 
forces. Still the progress of the Chand Raja was little hindered ; 
he eventually occupied the entire country lying between the Kosi 
and the Gagas and ordered the slaughter of all the inhabitants 
of the tract now known as Pattis Kairéray and Borérau. Ha 
then divided the land amongst his Kali Kumaon followers of the 
Kaira and Bora castes, who have giveu their name to the lands 
thus occupied to the present day. Péli was then attacked and the 
Katyéri Raja of Lakhanpur gave up his fort without resistance, 
simply stipulating -for his people that no damage should be done 
to the country and that the Chands should regard the inhabitants 
as their own subjects. The Katyuris retired to Sult and built 
themselves a fort at M&nil, where they and other members of the 
conquered Katyuri families were fora long time allowed to live 
in peace. 

The pedigree of these Pali Katydris has been preseryed and 

Pedigree ot Vali Kat- eserves a place here: when compared with 


vie. that of the Askot avd Doti families, the 
Varlativns are unimportant :— 
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Pedigree of the Katydris of Pali. 


}. Asanti deva. 

















2. Bésanti devs, 
8. Gauranga dera. 
4. Slya Walle deva, 
5. Phenava Ral. 
6. Kesheva Ral. 
7. Ajave Rai. 
8, faye Rei. 
| 
9. Sujandeva deo. 0. Pin deo. 
1 
10. Séranga deo." 10. Dhém deo (he 
| emigrated to southern 
ca —— a GarbwéAl and established 
11. Biran deo. Bég deo. himself in the Pétli Dén, 
| whence his descendants 
12. Sidra deo. retorneiin the time of 
the Chanda.) 
13. a deo, 
[ Pn eS n 
14. Palan deo. 14. Pita Goadin. 








—$——_—_— EO ee) 


— 
15. Kilandeo 15. Lardeo 15. Japu Gowin 15. Sérang Gosain. 
(hie descend- (hisdescend- (hie descentants | 

ants are the anteare the arc found inUde ———-+~—— ~ 
Rajbirs of Sain. Manir par, Bhalatgaon 16. DharmSingh 16. Bhawan 
Jaspur in and Chach- and HatinChan- (his descendants Singh (his dcs- 








Chankot of roti Manu- kot). are the Manurdéls cendants are 
Pali). réle). of Kahergaon) the Manuréls 
of Tamadhaun 
in Chaukot.) 


In the pedigree there are none of the nemes of the Katyuri Rajas 
of the copper-plates and they probably contain only the names 
of the branch, and these only when they became of some impor- 
tance. The two first names are clearly those alluded to in the 
memorial versé regarding Lakhanpur already noticed. The change 
of title in the case of Pitu from ‘deva’ to ‘gosdin’ is similar to that 
which took place in Askot and is doubtless due to the same cause. 


The conquest of Phaldakot was next undertaken and proved a 
Conquest of Phaldakos ore difficult tesk. It was at this time 
and Kota. held by a Raja of the Kathi tribe of 
Rajputs, and though he perished in one of the first contests, his 
people beld out in his name and defied the utmost endeavours of 
the Chand troops. Kirati Chand called for reinforcements and on 


1 An inscription on the temple of the Kuladevi or household goddess at 
Témadhaun in Chaukot records the name Saranga devs and the date Saka 1342= 
1470 A.D., and may refer either to this Saéranga or to Séranga Goséin, whose 
descendants are still found in Témiédhaun. 
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their arrival attacked the Kathis with redoubled vigour, ordering 
their total destruction. So well wore his orders carried out that 
he was able in a short time to parcel out the lands amongst bis 
Méra, Kharayat and Dhek followers, on whom also he bestowed the 
fiscal offices of Kamin and Sayéoa. He next took poasession of 
Kota and Kotaali and returned to Champéwat by Dhyfnirau, con- 
solidating his conquests by the appointment of administrative offi- 
cers as he went. His next expedition was towards the Mal or low 
country, where he established a post near Jaspur and called it after 
his own name Kiratipur. He now held Kumaon as it exists at the 
present day with the exception of Katyur, which was held by a 
KatyGra Raja, Danpur, the Bhot Mahbfls Askot, Sira, Sor and the 
Mankoti rdj of Gangoli. The death of Satyandth prevented his 
pushing his conquests into Garhwal, but taking all his acquisitions; 
Kirati Chand must be regarded as the most active and successful 
prince of his family. He died in 1508 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his sun Partap Chand. 


Partap Chand appears to have occupied himself with the work 
Partép Chand, 1503— Of administration and we hear of no new 
1517 A.D. conquests made by him. We have a grant 
of his bearing date in 1510 A.D. and we also know that he sucoeed- 
ed in keeping possession of the parganahs bequeathed to him by 
Téra Chand, Ménik his father. He diel in 1517 A.D. aud was 
Chund. succeeded by his son Téra Chand, who after 
an interval of sixteen years was followed by Manik Chand in 1533 A.D. 


Manik Chand reigned from 1533 to 1542 A.D., and during his 
time an event occurred which is not recorded in the local tradi- 
tions. From the Tdrtkh-i-Ddudi of Abdulla we learn that in the 
year 1541 A.D. Khaw&s Khan, the oppo- 
nent of Isl4m Shah, made the skirt of the 
Kumaon hills his home, whence he ravaged the royal territories 
which lay in their vicinity. He, however, joined the Nidzie before 
the battle of Umbala and on the day of action deserted them on 
the plea of their wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family 
from the succession to the empire. His subsequent movements 
appear to have been extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam 
Shah, to whom he had communicated his intentions, he again 
returned to his haunts under the hills and finally sought the 
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Khawés Khéa. 
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protection of the Raja of Kumaon. He entered Kumaon by the 
pass of Dabar and fixed his residence at Alhahi and received from the 
Raja some villages for his support as well as a daily allowance of 
cash. When intelligence of this reached Ielam Shah he directed 
Taj Khén Kirfni, who held the sébahk of Sambhal and owed his 
preferment to Khawis Khfn, to use every possible means to get 
the refngee into his power. “If his hand could not reach there, he 
was todo it by message, promising royal benefactions, such aa the 
imperial districts at the foot of the hills, which could be made over 
to him. By holding out hopes such as these Tij Khin might be 
able to send bir: in chains to Court. Several messages were des- 
patched at the same time to the Raja, who indignantly replied: 
“ How can I throw into fettors a man who has sought my protec- 
tion? As long as I have breath in my body, I can never be guilty 
of such baseness.” Islam Shah himself then wrote to Khawag 
Khiin to say that he forgave him, and wished that what had passed 
should all be forgotten between them; that the Rana of Udepur 
had again ruised his head and plundered several of the royal pos- 
seesions and carried off the wives and children of Musalméns; that 
none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures against him, 
and thai all their hopes were now centered in Khawis Khan. “ All 
this is asserted with all the sincerity that can attach to an oath 
before God, and after that, an engagement and guarantee was en- 
grossed on saffron-cloth and despatched. And Taj Khan was at 
the same time instructed to use every kind of cajolery and flattery 
in order to lull that bird into security and entice him into the 
net ; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in the king’s 
breast could not be healed but by the salve of his murder.” On 
the receipt of these missives Khawas Kbfn’simmediate impulse was 
to obey them, but he was strongly dissuaded by his adherents and 
the Raja, who represented that the king was perfidious, that he had 
destroyed most of his nobles, and how then could he allow Khawés 
Khan to escape, who had been ten times opposed to him in battle? 
These remongtrances, however, were of no avail, and notwith- 
standing the warnings of his friend, Khawfés Khan gave himself up, 
when by orders of Islim Shih he was beheaded and his body 
stuffed in straw was sent to Dehli! The magnanimity shown by 


1 Dowson's Elilot, IV., 484, 350. 
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the Kumaon Raja is a bright spot in the annals of the Chasids and 
is recognised even by the Musalmfn historian. Ménik Chand was 
succeeded by his son Kalyan, nicknamed Kuli Kalyén on account 
of his ungovernable temper. He weakened his authority by a 
Javish use of his power of punishment and caused muth discontent 
throughout the provinee. After a short reign of nine yeara he 
_ died and was succeeded by Puni or Puran Chand, who was followed 
by Bhishma Chand. 

Bhishma or Bhikam Chand, who began to rule in 1555 AD., 
had no son and therefore adopted a son of Tara Chand named 
Kalyan, who was nicknamed Balo Kalyan Chand ani is known by 

Bofshms, 1s55-—-1660 that name in all the traditions. Disturb- 
ances again arose in Doti and Balo Kalyan 
was sent to quell them; but during his absence the old Raja was 
troubled by news of a rising ia Pali and Syunara and left himself 
to visit the west. Convinced that the growth cf bis dominions re- 
quired a more central capital than Champéwat, the Raja looked 
about for a site and at last resolved to settle near the old fort of 
Khagmara and make it his new capital. He had hardly made 
koown his intentions when a plot was set on fuvot to counteract 
them. Away on the southern face of the Gagar range near Ramgarh 
was an old fort held by a semi-independent chief of the Khasiyas, 
named Gajawa, who in some way had escaped the bands of Kirati 
Chand when his troops laid waste the paygana. Gajawa thought 
that the Khasiyas might now enjoy some revenye for all their 
sufferings as well a3 freedom in the future. He assembled a large 
number of his castemen and came unawares upon the old Raja 
as he tranquilly slept in the Khagmara fort and slew him and his 
followers. The triumph of the Khasiya chief however was very short 
lived, for no sooner did Balo Kalyén Chand hear the news than he 
patched up a peace with the Dautiyals and hastening to Ramgarh 
and Khagmara took exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas in 
the neighbourhood. This event occurred in 1560 A.D. 
Balo Kaly4n Chand peacefully ascended the gadde of the 
Pélo Kalyén, 1660 A.D Chands. He accepted the choice of Bhish- 
; *” ma and made the Khagmara hill his capital 
under the name Almora. He separated the lanas which had beea 
given to Sr{ Chand by the last Katyuri Raja and taking the 
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remainder for himself, built his own residence near the Nail-ke-po- 
khar in 1563 A.D, He then gave lan to all the members of his 
household near his own residence and also to the Joshis who accom- 
paniel him. The Chantara Brabmans, however, remained in K4li 
Kumaon and ceased henceforward to fill the high offices that they 
had hitherto monopolised. Hardly had the (larbér settled down 
in Almora as fresh occupation was found for the troops of the 
Raja. To the north-east of Almora, iv the tract between the Sarja 
and eastern Liamganga, an independent kingdom had existed for 
several generations under Rajas of the (handrabansi line who from 
the place of their residence were known as the Mankoti Rajas uf 
Gangoli. Karm Chant, the first of this line who attained to-any 
eminence, made himself obnoxious to his Upreti kduddr or minis- 
ter, and in consequence was slain by the minister's followers when 
out hunting. Tle Upreti sent word to the Réui of Karm Chand 
that the Raja ha! been killed by a tiger and that his general obse- 
quies had been duly performel. The R&ni suspected that all was 
not right and calling for some Brahmans of the Pant tribe in whom 
she placed great confidence, intrusted to them her son to bring him 
up and protect hin from his Upreti enemies. She then prepared 
herself to become a sati and when dying cursed the country, saying 
“since the Raja las been killed by a tiger, nen shall ever be killed 
by tigers in Gangoli,” and froii.that day until very recently Gan- 
goli was the inost noted haunt of tigers in Kumaon. The Pants 
fulfilled their trust and established Sital Chand, the son of Karm 
‘Chand, on the gad li at Mankot and receive! the lauds of the 
Upretis as their reward. Sftal Chand was succeeded by Brahm 
Chand, Hingil Chand, Punip Chand, Ani Chand and Naréyan 
Chand. We have an inscription on an old well called the Jéhnavi 
Naula at Gangoli Hat bearing date 1264 A.D., which is attributed 
to the Gangola Rajas, in which the name Somati occurs, but the 
other names are not decypherable. In Baijndth also there is an 
inscription of these Rajas in the ancient temple of Lakshmindfrayan 
which records that in 1352 A.D. the Gangula Rajas, Hamira deva, 
Lingaraja deva, and Dhérala deu regilt the spire (kalusa) of the 
temple. A second record in tle same place inscribed on the image 
of Gaurimahesvari in the Bhogmandir relates that in 1365 A.D. 
one Subhadra, wife of Kalhana Pandit, in the kingdom of Hamfra 
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deva, fulfilled a vow. Mention is aleo made in a petition in the 
case of Ratan Chaudhri of Gangoli (tried by Mr. Traill) of a grant 
by Ani Chand in 1311 Saka, corresponding to 1389 A.D., but as 
the original was never produced it may well be regarded as a for- 
gery or at least that the petitioner was mistaken in the date, for Ani 
Chand was predeceasor of Naréyan Chand, the contemporary of 
Bélo Kalyén. Another Mankoti grant is alluded to in the file of 
the grants made to the Bageswar temple as bearing the date 1¢ )5 
Saka or 1883 A.D., but the original is not forthcoming. It : ‘as 
Néréyan Chand who gave offence to Balo Kalyao and induced him 
to invade Gangoli, which be quickly overran and annexed to his 
Own possessions. 

Kulyan’s great desire now was to make the Kali his eastern 
boundary, and whilst at Gangoli-Hat he 
looked with longing eyes on the fair coun- 
try between him and that river which had been recovered by the 
Bam dynasty from Ratan Chand and was still in their possession. 
Kalyén had married a daughter of Hari Malla and sister of the 
reigning Rainka Raja of Doti and urged her to beg from her bro- 
ther the pargana of Sira as dowry, as he hoped by this means to 
obtain a fovting in tlhe Doti territory. The entire tract to the 
east of the Ramganga' was then recognized as belonging to the 
Raja of Doti,-and Kalyén Chand hoped thus gradually to approach 
the Kali. The Rainka replied that Sira was the chief possession 
(str) of Doti and was therefore as dear to him as hia own head ; that 
lhe would never give up Sfra, but that Kalyén might have Sor. 
The Kumaonis accordingly took possession of Sor, but were so unsuc- 
cessful in an attempt to lay hands upon Sira also that they returned 
in haste to Almora. leaving only a small garrison behind them. 
Kalyén Chan uext turned his attentiun towarls Danpur on the 
upper waters of the Sarju, which had long been independent under 
its Khasiya Rajas, but had of late years been broken up into nu- 
merous petty districts. Practically the landholders in each village 
acknowledged no other authority than their own and thus fell an 
easy prey to the Chands. It mzy‘well be supposed that there 
were many cadets of the reigning family anxious to join in the 
plunder of the conquered tracts and carve out an appanage for 

Rémgange-par is still called Dot!. 


Aoquisition of Sor. 
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themselves. These junior members of the Chand house were 
called Réotelas, and to them was generally intrusted the manage- 
ment of the frontier parganahs with considerable grants of land 
for their own support. In this way a landed gentry, as it were, 
connected by ties of blood and interest with the ruling power 
were gradually spread over the land and contributed more than 
any other measure to the strengthening of the Chand influence 
in the newly-acquired tracts. Bilo Kuly&n ended his busy career 
in 1565 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Rudra Chand. 


Rudra Chand was very young when he succeeded his father 
Rudra Chend, 1568— 8nd was much under the influence of the 
1597 AD. women of his father’s female apartments 
and the priests who were attached to the court. One of the ear- 
liest acts of his long reigu was the re-establishment of the worship 
of Mahddeo at Baéleswar in Kali Kumaon in this wise. -A Sanyasi 
named Ramadatta told the young Raja that his kingdom was 
buried in the ground with Mahadeo near the temple of Bileswar. 
The Raja paid a visit to the temple and dug where he was desired 
by the Sanyasi and discovered a great ling of stone which was set up 
in the temple and endowed with a ndli of grain from each village 
at each harvest. RAmadatta was appointed guardian of the temple 
and built bis mausoleum (samddh) vear it.1 Shortly after the ac- 
cession of Rudra Chand, the Taréi and Bhibar were occupied by 
the Musalm4n governor of Kant-o-golah (Shihjah&npur), who was 
probably Husain Khén Tukriyab. From Firishta we learn that 
at this time an impression of the great wealth of Kumaon was 
generally prevalent amongst the Musalmdns. At the conclusion 
of his work in speaking of the princes of India he writes:—‘ Of 
these princes there are five principal Rajas on the north and five 
others on the south, each of whom has numerous tributary Rajas 
dependent on him. * * The five former Rajas are the Rajas of 
Kooch, Jammu, Nagrakot, Kumaon and Bhimbar.” Again he 
wnites :— The Raja of Kumaon also possesses an extensive dominion, 
and a considerable quantity of gold is procured oy washing the earth 
1 This verse commemorating Radra’s gift is still well-known :— 
“ Jaw Rudra Chand ke 4li tau Rémadatia he ndli.”” 


aie ivecendants of Rémadatta still reside in the monastery (math) at Gans- 
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mounds in his country, which also contains copper mives. His ter- 
ritory stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south 
reaches to Sambhal, which ia included in India Ho retains in pay 
an army of 80,000 men both ir cavalry and infantry and commands 
great respect from the emperors of Dehli. His treasures too are 
vast. It is a rule among the kings of Kumaon not to encroach on 
the hoards of their ancestors, for it is a saying amongst them that 
whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use will become 
mean and beggarly in spirit;' so that at the present day fifty-six 
distinct treasures exist which have beeu left by the Rajas of Ku- 
maon, each of which has the owner's seal upon it. The sources of 
the Jamna and the Ganges are both to be found within the Ku- 
maon territory.” This description® of Firishts would appear to bo 
more correct of Garhwal than of Kumaon, for the former country 
has been celebrated from the earliest times for its mines of copper 
and lead and the gold-washings in the Alaknanda and Bhégirathi 
valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Pétli Duo. It also con- 
tains the sources of the two rivers. The number of princes would 
also lead us to imagine that Garhwél was intended, and if we as- 
sume that Firishta compieted his history by 1623 A.D., for which 
we have the authority of Mobl,® the Raja ruling in Garhwhl et 
the time will be Garbhabhanjan Mahipati Sah, its first really inde- 
pendent prince and who is fifty-fourth on the list of Rajas already 
given. From this we may suppose that Firishta had a similar 
list before him when writing the conclusion to his great work. 


Husain Khén Kashmiri, the Bayard of Akbar’s court, but at 
the same time a bigoted, cruel and merci- 
less fanatic, received the name Tukrfyah on 
account of his tyranny towards the Hindds. He was once gover- 
por of Lahore and meeting a man with a flowing beard, saluted 
him, believing that he was a Musalméo. Ou discovering that the 
man was a Hindu, he issued an order that in future al) Hindus 
should wear a distinguishing mark on their shoulders, which being 
called in Hindi ‘twkri’ obtained for him the nickname ot ‘Tukri- 
yah.’ He was governor of Lucknow in 1569 A.D., and being 


Rusain Khén Tokriyeh. 


) There Is little doubt that Firishta here refere to the pretatory verses neually 
attached to a grant of laud by a Hindu Raja and to which he has giveu « wider 
significance than they possess: see entea p. * Brigg’s Firiahta, 1V., 
547, 549. 3 Dowsen’s Elliot, VI., 309. 
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deprived of his charge resolved to lead a crescentade again st the hills, 
from which he expected inuch spiritual profit from slayipg infidels 
and disfiguring their idols and much temporal benefit from the 
plunder of thé famous treasury of the Rajas of Kumaon. He ac 
cordingly set furth from Lucknow with (according to Badauni)* 
“the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing the idol 
temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made of geld 
and silver and other false reports of their unbounded treasures had 
come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh towards the Siwé- 
lik hills. The hill-men as is their custom abandoned the lower 
hills after a slight resistance and fled for security to a higher ele- 
vation, of which the ascent was very dangerous. Husain Khfo 
arrived at last at the place where Sultan Malimad, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad Khép, was slain. He read the Futtha for the pure 
spirits of the martyrs who fell there and repaired their dilapidated 
tombs. He then ravaged the whole country as far as the kasbah 
of Wajrail in the country of Raja Ranka, a powerful. zamindar, and 
from that town to Ajmer, which is his capital. In that place are to 
be found mines of gold and silver, silks, musks and all the produc- 
tions of Tibet, froin which country he was only distant two days’ 
journey ; when on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in 
those mountains, the neighing of the horses and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect and sv much rain fell that neither corn nor grass 
was to be procured. Famine stared the army in the face, and al- 
though Husain Khan with the must undaunted intrepidity encour- 
aged his men and existed their cupidity by representing the wealth 
of the city and the country in gold, jewels and treasure, they were 
too much disheartened to second his resolution and he was com- 
pelled to retreat. On their retreat the Kafirs who were in posses- 
sion of the passes showered down stones and arrows tipped with 
poisoned bones upon them. They also blocked up the way and 
most of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. 
Many of the wounded who escaped at the time died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. Thus ended the 
first expedition of Husain Khén. The title Rainka Raja is that 
of the Raja of Doti at this time, and we may identify the name 
* Dowson’s Elliot, V., 468 496 : Blochmano’s Ain-i-Akbari, 378. 
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Wajréil with either Jurail or Dipiil, the cold-weather residence ot 
the Doti Raja on the Seti river at the foot of the hills. His prin- 
cipal fort was Ajmergarh near Dandoldhdra, wkero the Chauntara 
or governor now resides. The insalubrity of the Doti Taridi is no- 
torious even to the present day, and the allusion to Hueain Khan's 
being within two days’ journey of Tibet is doubtless referrible to 
the mart of Barmdeo, which was then as now the great emporium 
for Tibetan produce. To the west in Garhwal there is a patti 
called Ajmer which is uow confined to the lower hills between the 
Malini and Khoh rivera, but at one time included the whole of par- 
ganah Ganga Saldn, but this tract was at this time in the poaseasion 
of the Sab rulers of Garhwal. 


On hia return from this expedition, Husain Khan asked for 
and received K&nt-o-Golah ia jdgir in lieu of one previously held 
by him. “Several times he made excursions to the foot of the 
hills with various success, but be was never able to penetrate into 
the interior. Many fine fellows who had escaped half-dead from 
his first expedition now felt the malariougs influence of the climate 
and died off, but not in battle. After some years Husain Kban, 
contrary to the advice and remonstrances of his friends, mustered 
his forces for a final struggle to get possession of the hills.’”” This was 
io 1575 A.D., and all his efforts were now devoted to gain possession 
of Basantpur, a town of considerable importance and reputed 
wealth in the Eastern Dan. This expedition was solely actuated 
by his religious zeal and a love of plunder, and after breaking 
the idols, defiling the temples and laying waste the country, 
Husain Khan returned to his estate with much plunder and, more- 
over, a bullet in his side. Akbar had already received many 
complaints of the exacting behaviour of Husain Khan towards 
the Hindus, and on being informed of this unprovoked attack 
on a friendly town, recalled the Ghazi to Dehli, where he died 
shortly afterwards of his wounds. There is nothing to show that 
Husain Khan ever penetrated into Kumaon, though he held the 
Kumaon Tarai which lay not far to the north of his jayir. Sultan 
Ibrihim of Anba, another of Akbar's grandees, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaon and the Daman-i-koh, as the tract 
lying along the foot of the hills is called by the Musalmdn histo- 
rians, 
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The hil tradition is that shortly after the death of Husain 
Khao, when Rudra Chand had arrived at 
years of discretion, he assembled a force 
which he led in person into the Tarii and expelled the Musal- 
mén officials. Coinplaints were sent to Dehli and a strong rein- 
forcement was sent to aid the governor of Katebir. Rightly 
believing that he could not withstand the enemy in the open 
field, Rudra Chand proposed that the claim to the Tarfi should 
be decided by a singla combat between tle champions of the 
respective forces. After some preliminary negotiation this form 
of the trial by ordeal was agreed to. Rudra Chand fought on 
the part of the Hindds and o Muyhal officer on the part of the 
Musalméns and after a long and severe contest the Hindf cham- 
pion was declared victor. This little piece of boasting is pardon- 
able in the local traditions when we have the acknowledgment 
that the Mughals wero never able to enter the hills. It is further 
recorded that Akbar was so pleased with the conduct of the Ku- 
maon prince that he invited Rudra Chand to Lahore, where he 
then was, and sent him and his followers to aid in the seige of 
Nagor, where the hill-troops so distinguished themsclves that, on 
their return, Akbar conferred on their leader a formal grant of the 
Chaurdsi-Mal parganahs and further excused Rudra Chand from 
personal attendance at court during the remainder of his life. 
Rudra Chand, moreover, made Birbal, the celebrated minister of 
Akbar, his purohit, and up to the close of the Chand rule, the 
descendants of Birbal used to visit Almora to collect the customary 
dues. This visit of Rudra Chand is not so highly spoken of by the 
Musalmin historians. Abdul Kadir Budadui relates! that “ in 
1588 A.D. the Raja of Kumaon arrived at Luhore fiom the Siw4- 
lik hills for the purpose of paying his respects. Neither he nor 
his ancestors (the curse of God on them !) could ever have expected 
to speak face to face with an emperor. He brought several rare 
presents and amongst them a Tibet cow (yak) aud a musk-deer 
( Moschus moschiferus), which latter died on the road from the effect 
of the heat. I saw it with my own eyes and it had the appearance 
of a fux. Two small tusks projected from its mouth and instead of 
horns it had a slight elevation or bump. As the hind-quarters of 
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the animal were enveloped ina cloth I coald not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills who 
had feathers and wings and could fly, and they spoke of a mango 
tree in that country which yields fruit all the year round.” Well 
did the author add to this account :—‘“ God knows whether it is 
true!” Jahdngfr in bis memoirs expressly states that the father of 
Lakshmi Chand, “at the time of waiting upon the late king, 
sent a petition asking that the son of Raja Todar Mal might lead 
him to the royal presence, and his request was complied with,” so 
we must abandon the local tradition of the combat and its conse- 
quencer. 


The tract lying along the foot of the hills, has,as we have seen, 
been gradually growing in importance with 
the Kumaon rulers. From the Musalmén 
historians and the traditions of the plain:’ tribes we gather that in 
the eleventh century this tract was covered with dense forests in- 
terspersed with patches of grazing and cultivation.’ The people 
were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, the scant cultivation 
being barely sufficient for their wants. Rude temporary dwelling- 
places were the rule, but here and there were forts to which the 
graziers could fly in times of danger. It was'not till a hundred 
years later that the Kshatriya clans entered Katehi: and gave it 
their name. These in turn harassed by the Musalmans crossed 
the Ramgauga into the forest country and brought much of it 
under the plough. In the thirteenth century these tribes suftercd 
cruelly at the hands of Nasir-ud-din Mahmdd and Ghiyds-ud-din 
Balban. Again, Firoz Shah, in revenge fur the murder of his 
Sayyid friends, sent an army into Katelir every year “to commit 
every kind of ravage and devastation and uot to allow it to be in- 
habited until the murderer (who had taken refuge amidst the 
ravines and precipices of Kumaon) was given up.: For six years 
not an inhabitant was allowed to live in the plains country bor- 
dering on the Ramganga aud not a single acre of land was culti- 
vated. This state of affairs lasted until 1885 A.D., and at that 
time the frontier outpost of the Musalmans was a stronshold in 
Bisauli about fourteen kos from Budaun, called in mockery by the 
people the fort of Akbirinpur. The Tarai belt was wilder still ud 


1 Sce further Gaz. V., Bareilly Distric¢, Mistery. 
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was even then cccupied by the Mahtas or Mewatis, whom we find 
there at the conquest by the British. Although early in the fif- 
teenth century Garur Gy4n Chand and his son Udydn Chand are 
said to have claimed an ancient right over this territory, it is clear 
from all that has been recorded regarding them that this assertion 
had the faintest possible foundation in fact. 


The inhabitants of the lower Pattis, from the earliest times, 
undoubtedly had recourse to the Bhibar, as at present, for grazing 
purposes, but these very Pattis did not come into the possession of the 
Chands unti) the conquests of Ratan Chand and Kirati Chand and 
the transfer of the seat of government to Alinora in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The southern protion of the lowland 
tract or the Tardi proper was first permanently taken possession of 
and annexed to the hill state by Rudra Chand, who was also the 
first to take measures to ensure the obedience of the noniad and 
semi-barbarous inhabitants to the central authority. 


In the Ain-i-Akbart we find the following distribution of 
Kumaon inthe Afa-i-Ad- the territory comprised in Akbar’s Sarkar 
ri. Kumaon. The entire Sarkdr contained 

twenty-one mahfils assessed at 4,04,37,700 ddms, which, taken at 
the rate of twenty double ddms for the rupee, are equivalent to 
Rs. 20,21,885. Five mahals yielded no revenue and the entire 
Sarkar was supposed to furnish a quota of 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry :— 








Name of Revenue i Name of Revenue Name of iReveute 
mahél. ddins. mahal, in ddms. mahal. in dams. 
Rs 
. Aodan we. | 4,00,000 | 8. Bhiari ... Nil. 16. Gazarpor... Nil, 
. Bhikasi 4.00,000 | .2 Ratila ... | 10,256,000] 17. Dwirakot... Nil. 
? ‘ 


. Bhhkas’ 5°” 10. Chattki... | 4,00,000]18. Malwarah.,. (25,00,000 


. Bastarah ,..} 2,00,000 J 11. Jakram...| 5,00,0U0] 19. Malachor x} 
. Panchotar ...| 4,00,000 [| 12. Jardah ...| 3,00,000] 20. Sitachor .. \ |50,37,700 
- Bhakainde- | 2,00,000] 13. Jion ...! '95,000/2). Kamés_... | 

war. 14 Cholli...) Nil. 


sas aaa tru 


. Bhakti ese | 11,00,000 | 15. Sahajgar,| il. 


It is very difficult indeed to trace these names to existing 
appellations, Aodan would appear to represent the Tarai of 
Kheri: Bhukasi to represent Bhuksar now known as Rudrpur and 
Kilpuri: Sahajgar is the old name of Jaspur; Gazarpur is the 
same as Gadarpur ; Malwarah is the Mal or Tarai country ; Sitachor, 
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Malechor and Kamis parts of the Bhébar; Bhakti may probably 
be Bakshi, the old name of Nénakmatha, and the others, names of 
parte of the country below the hills as Dwarakot is Thdkurdwara, 
The entire enumeration is apparently confined to the tract afong 
the foot of the hills, for not a siugle name can be identified with 
any tract within the hills. This exemption of the hill parganahs 
from Akbar’s statements is supported by the following story which, 
upon the authority of the ‘ Raja's historians, General Hardwicke 
gives regarding the position of the Garhwal Raja in the time of 
Akbar: “In the reign of Akbar that prince demanded of the Raja 
of Srinagar an account of the revenues of his rd) and a chart of 
his country, The Raja, being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
sence the following day, and in obedience to the commands of the 
King presented a true statement of his finances, and for the chart 
of his country humorously introduced a lean camel, saying, ‘this is 
a faithful picture of the territory I possess; up and down (tncha 
nicha), and very poor. The King smiled at the ingenuity of the 
thought, and told him that from the revenues of a country realized 
with so much labor and in amount so small he had nothing to 
demand.” 
The portion of the Tarfi that came into the possession of 
Rudra Chand was called the chaurdsi or 
Naulakhiya Mal. The former name was 
given because it was supposed to be 84 kos in length and the 
latter name from the revenue of nine Jakhs said to have been 
assessed upon it. It was bounded on the east by the Sérda river, 
on the west by the Pila Nadi, on the nortb by the Bhabar, and on 
the south by certain well-known limits separating it from the 
plains parganahs, and contained the following fiscal sub-divisions: — 
1. Sebajgir,now known as Jaspur. 6. Bhuksér, now known as Rodrper 


‘Tarai. 


2. Kote i » Késhipur. and Kjlpuri. 

Z 6. Bakshi, now known as Ninek- 
3. Mundiya ,, »» Bazpur. maths. 
4. Gadarpur ,, » Gadarpor.| 7. Chhinki ‘< » Sarbna. 


Rudra Chand himself founded Rudrapur and established gov- 
ernors throughout the different parganahs. It was one of these, 
Kashinéth Adhikéri by name, that founded Kashipur, which now 
gives its name toa tract that was formerly included in the old 
parganah of Kota, On his return to Almora, Rudra Chand built the 
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fort which is now used for the public offices, also a residence for 
himself on the site of the old fort temples to Devi and Bhai- 
rava, on the place where his father’s palace stood. Rudra Chand 
was an intelligent and learned prince and during his reign he so 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit that his pandits were said to 
have rivalled those of Benares and Kashmir. He initiated many 
important measures regarding the settlement of the land-revenue, 
and in this he was ably-nided by his blind son Sakti Singh Goshdin. 
His principal officers were members of the Silakhola Joshi family, 
Ratgalli and Adhikari Bishts and Sihus from Dwéra Hat, who 
were hereditary record-keepers. There are now no descendants 
of the old Ratgallie and Sahus io Almora, where their place has 
been taken chiefly by the Chaudhris from Jwélamukhi. The sala- 
ries of the officinls were discharged by orders on the royal villages 
and not by regular money payments. Some of these orders were 
due to, circumstances entirely unconnected with the administration, 
Thus it is said that when Rudra Chand returned from Dehli he 
used the utmost speed to regain Almora and was riding in the 
dark along one of the mountain paths when his bridle broke, 
The groom in the dark picked up a snake and with it mended the 
bridJe, and when daylight broke the Raja saw what had happened 
and cheered by the omen ordered that the groom (bukhuriya) 
should receive certain dues (dasitér) from all the villages in the 
country at the two harvests. We have a grant of land of this 
Raja in favor of the family of Debidatta Chaudhri, dated in 1565 
A.D., and another in favour of the Briddh Kedar temple’ in 1568 
AD. Also one in favour of Anand Pinde in 1875 AD. and 
in favour of the Pandes of Chami in 1594 A.D. In 1596 A.D. 
he assigned lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi and in the 
same year gave a village to the Badrin&th temple, so that there are 
ample records whereby to fix the date and length of his reign. 
The mother of Rudra Chand was the Doti princess who asked 
p for Sira from her brother and was refused. 
pion Se Dissatisfied with the refusal she resolved 
not to become a sati on the death of her husband, saying :—“ My 
work is not finished ; when my son takes Sfragarh, then will I 
join my lord.” ver since his return from the plains Rudra Chand 
1} At the confluence of the Raimgange and Bino rivers. 
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was urgéd by his mother to take up arms against Sfra’ She 
told him that it was his father’s last command that Stra should 
be united to Kumaon and that she longed to join her husband, but 
could not do so until his desire had been accomplished. Ru- 
dra Chand proceeded to Sira, but was utterly defeated by the 
Rainka Raja Hari Malla and fled with the remains of his army 
to Gangoli. Futigued by the rapidity of his flight and deserted 
by most of his retainers, the Rijn lay down to reat beneath a tree, 
and looking upwards saw a spider spinning its web and trying to 
unite one point with another. Six times the spider failed, but the 
seventh time it succeeded and completing ite web began to eat 
the flies that were caught in it. The Raja, like the great Bruce, re- 
flected that if an insect could thus by perseverance attain its object, 
surely a man of. tried courage and fixity of purpose like bimself ought 
tosucceed. He returned to Almora and summoning his courtiers 
related what had occurred. They unanimously accepted the dream 
as a good omen and advised him to discover first the strength of 
the enemy and then the character of the defences of their strong- 
hold of Sfragarh. At that cime there was a Bichrél Brahman 
in Stra whose sister's son, Purushottama or Parkhu Pant, was in 
Gangoli and was known everywhere as a man of influence and great 
resource and in possession of much of the treasure that once be- 
longed to the Mankoti Raja. Rudra Chand sent for Parkhu, who 
excused himself on various pretences, so that the Raja again sent 
a message fining him a lekh of rupees for his disobedience and 
threatening him with condign ppnishment should he make any 
further delay. Parkhu came and with clasped hands made the great 
obeisance and said: “I have no money; I am a poor man; dispose 
of my life if you desire, and if this is not your object I will ransom 
it by procuring for you the forts of Sfragarh and Bédbaungarh and 
the countries belonging thereto.” Parkhu’s proposal was accepted 
and he was placed in command of an army which again invaded Sira. 


The forces of Rudra Chand made tbree attempts to reach the 
fort of Sira and were each time repulsed with great loss, and Hari 
Malla followed up his success by pursuing the fugitives right 
across the eastern Ramgangs. The leaders 
were separated and Parkhu like Rudra 
Chand, on a former occasion, paused: in his flight to take refuge 


Parkha Pant. | 
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urdera tree and there saw a dung-beetle trying to move a large 
mass of cow-dung to its hole. Four times the ball rolled down, 
but the fifth time the insect was successful. A similar consoling 
reflection occurred to Parkhu, and he at once called for food, which 
was brought him in the shape of rice boiled in milk (khira), 
which was served on a plantain leaf. He lost much of the rice 
while eating, and an old woman who was looking on said: “ You 
are as great a fool as Parkhu; he cannot take Sira and you cannot 
eat khira ; begin from the edge and work into the middle of the 
platter and you will lose no rice, and if Parkhu began from the 
outside and stopped the supplies from Juhar and the underground 
way to the river, the garrison of Sira would soon yield.” Parkhu 
without betraying his identity departed and again assembling his 
forces invested the fort and following the advice of the old woman 
cut off the supplies from the Jubar and the adit or sdrang at 
Chunpfétha by which the garrison obtained water, so that in a 
short time Hari Malla abandoned the fort and ficd to Doti and 
henceforth Sira belonged to Kumaon. Rudra Chand bestowed 
several villages on Parkhu and recorded his gift on a copper-plate 
now in the possession of a descendant of Parkhu residing in Gan- 
goli. It relates how that “in the year 1581 A.D. in the month of 
Bhadra and ninth day of the bright fortnight in the presence of 
Jagisa,' ona Saturday.” Then follow the verses :— 

«1. Whose manly valour parched the partizans of his encmies, by the con: 
quest of whose cities he acquired reputation. Renowed as Sikara worshipper 
of the goddess of the full moon in the fumily of the lord of the lotus, he became 
the gém of the rulers of carth, being called Kalyana Chandra, 

a. Every stroke of his dreadful sword held in his strong arm severed the 
skulls of clated monarchs, which caused their mourning widows to shed showers 
of big pearls on their bosoms. 

3. Whose white lotus fect were colourless and reccived the impressions of 


people's hearts in them, in consequence of which the needy grew rich by 
begging elsewhere also ? 

4. Hisson, the defeater of the races of his adversaries, ig the famous 
Rudra Chandra, who is devoted to the feet of Rudra, aud the source of victory 
in the conquest of fort Sira, It is this possessor of the earth by whom the 
grant of this Jand is made. 

5. To the conqueror of lands for the royal estate, the ablest and most 
excellent of counsellors, queller of the hanghtiness of the Raja of Doti, the lion 
overpowering the enemy, the most learned of scholars, Purushottama.”’ 


t Jagoswar near Almora. 
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From another source we have the following pedigree of the 
Rainka Rajas of Sira, who were sometimes 
apparently one with the Rainka Rajas of 
Doti aud sometimes cadets of the same house :— 


Pedigree of the Rainka Rajas of Sira. 


Hajes of Sira. 


1. Adhi Réwat. -@ Bhérati Malla. 17, Bali Néréyan Malla. 
2. Bhishma Réwat. 10. Déta Malla. 18. Dungara Basora. 

3 Bhakti Béwat. 11, Ananda Maile 19. Maden Singh Ba- 
4. Dhice Malla, 12, Raj Malla. sera. 

6. Jagati Malle. 13. Kalyén Malla. 20. Réi Singh Basera. 
6. Kuru Pala. 14. Jurbén Malla 2). Sobha Malla. 

7? =Bipu Malla, 16. Arjuna Maile. 22, Heri Malle, who 
8. Bhupati Malla. 16. Néige Malle. lost Sirs. 


Bali Naréyana Malla was expelled by a Khasiya chief whose 
family ruled for three generations. The descendants of Hari 
Malla are said to be still found in one of the villages in the east 
of Doti. With Sira the remainder of the cis-K&li possessions of 
the Raja of Doti fell into the hands of Rudra Chand, who, doubting 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, expelled all the families of note 
that were bound by interest to the Doti Raja and distributed the 
lands of Sira amongst his RAotelas and their followers, The Réni 
of Kaly4n Chand was satisfied with the result of her son’s victories 
and taking her husband’s weapons in her arms cheerfully ascended 
the funeral pyre and became a sati. Rudra Chand took possession 
of Askot, Darma and Juhéar, but allowed the Rajbaér of Askot to 
retain his patrimony as zamindar, and to the present day this is the 
onty estate in Kumaon held in pure zamindari and to which the 
rule of descent through the eldest-son is attached. Kuru Goshin, a 
junior member of the Askot family, was from his local knowledge 
appointed to settle the revenues of Darma and Jubér, whilst Byaus 
and Chaudans still remained with Jumla. 


Rudra Chand now called on Parkhu to carry out his promise 
Attemnt on Bedhén. (© Capture Badhangarh in the valley of 
er an conquest ef the Pindar, a part of the territory of the 
: Raja of Garhwal. The route to the Pindar 

lay through Someswar and the Katydr valley, which was theo 
beld by Sukhal Deo, the last reigning Raja of the ancient family. 
Dularim Sah was Raja of Garhwal and promised his protection 
if Sukhal Deo would aid him, and sending a force towards Gwaldam 

70 
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and one towards Genai, occupied the passes towards Badhéngarh. 
Parkhu with his small but veteran army proceeded through 
Katyér to the valley of the Piadar, but soon found his supplies 
cut off by the Katyuri Raja and shortly afterwards lost his lifo 
in an action near Gwiéldam at the hands of a Padyar Rajput. 
The GarbwAl Raja had promised a grant of land at every day's 
march to any one who would bring him the head of Parkhu, and 
the Padyér accordingly took the head of the slain general and 
carried it to the Raja of Garhwél, at Srinagar, where he received 
the promised reward. The Kumaonis fled to Almora and Rudra 
Chand in person then undertook the preparations for a new expedi 
tion against Garhwal, but first resolved to punish the Raja of Katydr. 
He speedily overran the valley and captured the Rgja with all his 
family, for the Garhw&lis were forgetful of their promise to send 
assistance. When Rudra Chand wae about to issue orders for the 
punishment of the Katyuri Raja, one Ratu, a Barha or headman 
of a village, came forward and remonstrated with him that there 
was neither honour nor prefit to be gained from throwing the 
Katyuris into prison, that he was willing to stand security for the 
good behaviour of Sukhal Deo and would produce him at the end 
of six months, to be dealt with in such way aa, the Raja might 
direct. This Ratu, though a subject of Rudra Chand, was a secret 
friend of Sukhal Deo, and on obtaining the Raja’s consent took 
Sukhal Deo to his own country and refused to deliver him up 
when called upon to do so. Rudra Chand therefore again invaded 
the valley and in a battle fought near Baijnéth slew Sukhal Deo 
and banished his family and then laid waste the entire valley.’ 


1 A long story is told about this matter of Rata which may well be relegated 
toa foot-note. Tradition says thet Ratu promieed Rudra Chand that if he should 
be accepted as eurety, he would guarantee that Snkhu! Deo should make no 
further pretenaions to KatyGr, or in default he (Ratu) would pay a fine 
of 19,000 takes (two=one pice) or bring in 248 prisoners from Katyaér. At 
the expiry of the six menths Rudra Chand demanded the production of 
Sakhal Deo. and Rata went to the Katyiri prince and showed him the order, at 
the samo time advising the Raje to diemies him with shame and insult. Sukhal 
Deo did so and Ratu came and represented the matter to Rudra Chand, who only 
ordered him to'fulfil his contract. Ratu threatened that if the Chand Raja 

he would sit in dhares on him and took away his daughter ostensibly 
to kill her before the Raje or a temple and thus fasten tbe sinon him. On the 
way to the great temple of Gaijnith he concealed his daughter and made up 
a dammy, which he broaght to the temple and sprinkling: it with the blood 
ef a recamtly killed goat, pretended that it was his deughter, and burying it 
before the door of the temple invoked the wrath of the gode against Budre 
Chand, who had caused him to commit this cruel act. The Raja, however, 
ae through the fread and invading Katyir, alew both Ratu and Sukhal 
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Rudra Chand died in 1597 A.D. and was succeeded by bis 
Lakshmi Chand, 1597- 800 Lakshmi or LachhmiChand. Thpelder 
reel AD: son Sakti Gosdin was blind, but still took 
no mean part in the administration. He was a holy man of 
great energy and religious feeling and made many pilgrimages 
to various temples and continually mortified himself by prayer 
and fasting, so that the gods, in their mercy, might restore. him 
to sight. It is said that through the favour of the great goddess 
of Jwdlamukhi be received in lieu of sight such intense powers 
of touch and hearing as well made up for the loss of one sense. 
At all events to him is attributed the carrying out of his father's 
views iu the elaboration of a complete settlement record of the 
land, the establishment of the brsi as the standard of measure, 
the mapping out of the entire cultivation, and the regular arrange- 
ment of the Raja's household and civil and military establish- 
Ment on a stable footing. He distributed the officers into three 
classes, the sarddrs, faujddrse and negis. To the first class was 
iutrusted the management of important districts and posts, whilst 
the second class held command of levies, and the third clase 
(from neg=dastir or due) formed the subordinate officers of the 
army as well as of the civil administration. Instead of obliging 
each village to supply a portion of the expenses of the royal table 
and the salaries of the royal servants, he set apart specified villages 
for the support of particular departments of the Raja's service, 
known as bitkara villages, and also planted gardens in various 
places to supply the royal table with fruit. The Lachhmina and 
Kapina gardens near Almora were of this class and were cultivated 
by predial slaves of the Dom caste known as Bariya. A line of 
villages stretching from the snows to Almora was set apart for 
supplying the royal table with snow under the name Hiunpél. 
The long-continued wars had given rise to a body of professional 
soldiers who sought as their reward grants of land in the con- 
quered districts; these were now for the first time administered 
on a fixed system and regular assignments of land were made 
for the support of troops in camp aad garrison under the name 
of b{si banduk. So minute was the supervision that it is said 
the practice of growing grain and fruit on the tops of the houses 
dates from the settlement of Sakti Gusain, because these were 
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the only places left by bim untaxed. There is ao doubt but 
that regularity either in the fiscal arrangements or in the geueral 
administration would be distasteful to men who for centuries had 
enjoyed the utmost license, and it may have been impolitic to im- 
pose heavy burdens on a newly-conquered people; but taken as a 
whole ‘he measures introduced in this reign were highly beneficial 
to the pvople as well ay to the treasury of the Raja and enabled 
succeediny rulers to advance still further in the path of progress. 


Lakshmi Chand, the titular ruler of Kumaon, was less success- 
ful in his portion of the administration. 
Desirous of carrying out his father’s policy, 
he seven times invaded Garhwfl, but was each time repulsed with 
considerable loss, and to this day the Garhwalis point out with 
pride the ruins of the petty fort called Siyaél Bunga (jackal’s fort) 
which withstood the might of the great Chand Raja of Kumaon. 
Lakshmi Chand was so bard pressed in his last expedition that he 
was obliged to conceal himself in a litter (doka) under a heap of 
soiled clothes, and in this ignominious manner made his entry into 
his capital. While his bearers rested on the way, he overheard one 
of them say to the other that the cause of the Raja's defeat was his 
lax observance of his religious duties. The conscience-stricken Raja 
immediately applied to his spiritual adviser for assistance and told 
him that the mantra orspell received from him had been of no avail 
in his wars and threatened further to become a religious mendicant 
and give up worldly affairs for the future. The guru, frightened 
at the possible loss of his position, besought the Raja to wait for 
one year, whilst he sought diligently throughout the whole country 
for spells of might and consulted the pandits of Nadiya in Bengal. 
The guru returned in time with a new mantra, and thus armed 
the Raja resolved again to try the chance of war. To render 
assurance doubly sure he built the Lachhmeswar temples at Bages- 
war and Almora and made grants to the other great temples, and 
we have his original grant of a village to Jageswar bearing date 
in the year 1602 A.D., and one bearing date in the following 
year confirms no less than eight grants made by him in favor of 
the Bageswar temple, which he also completely restored.' He 


Tovasion of Garhwil. 


' We have also a grant bearing date 1605 A.D. in favour of the family of 
Debidatta Chandhri, friends of the minister Basdco Pant, and one bearing date 
iv 1616 A.D. in tavor of the family of Matadeo Joshi. 
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frequently encamped at the confluence of the Gomati and the Sarju 
near Bageswar during his expeditions to Garhwél, and it was there 
that he paid his devotions to the gods before commencing his 
eighth expedifton. In this, his last attempt, he was more success- 
ful in thet he was able to pluoder the frontier parganas of Garhwaél 
and retire in safety to Almora, but he made no permanent impres- 
sion on the country, and his only other work was to settle the 
boundaries of Darma and its trade with Tibet. Lakshmi Chand, 
like his father, desired to visit the imperial court, and Jahangri in 
his memoirs! records that Lakshmi Chand begged him to order the 
son of Itiméd-ad-daulah to conduct him to court, and to meet his 
wishes Sh&hpur was sent to bring him into the presence. “ The hill- 
prince brought a great number of the valuable rarities of his moun- 
tains for my acceptance. Amongst them were beautiful strong ponies 
called giinths, several hawks and falcons, numerous peds of musk 
and whole skins of the musk-deer with the musk in them. He 
also presented me with various swords which were called khanduh 
and kattdéra. This Raja is the richest hill-chief, and it is said there 
isa gold mine in his territory.” Lakshmi Chand died in 1621 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his son Dbalip Chand. 


Dhalip Chand reigned for three years and might be passed 
Dbalf; Chand, 1621-26 Ver without notice were it not that his 
D. name is connected with a story which 

quaintly iflusttates the Indian belief iu mete.npsychosis. It will 
be remembered ‘that in the time of the Mankoti Rajas of Gangoli 
a quarrel arose between the Upretis and the Pants, and that the 
latter expelled the Upretis and succeeded to the chief administra- 
tion of the State. One of the Upretis determined to have revenge 
on the enemies of his family, and for this purpose prayed to the 
gods that he might be born again as a Raja of Kumaon. He 
visited all the great places of pilgrimage from Jwalamukhi to 
Dwéraka, from Dwéraka to Ceylon, and thence round by Jagan- 
n&th and Benares to Praydg (Allahabad). Here at the confluence 
of the sacred rivers was the celebrated fig-tree. Whoever committed 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, VI., 32%. The rarities noted are chiafly from the Bhotiva 
parganahs. The dofdr was a short dagger, the form of which was copied in their 
sign-manual by the Chand Kajas. The word ‘hhardah’ should probably be 
‘khanjar,’ the name of onother similar form ot dagger. It is avid that the 
imperial troops visited the lowlands in thie reign, and their places of encampment 
are pointed out at Tanda and Pipalbéta, uear which iva grove called the Bad- 
sbéhi Bagh. 
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suicide by throwing himself from that tree into the holy waters 
was certain to attain his desires. The Upreti performed ‘kurot,’ 
as this form of committing suicide is called in the hills, and was 
‘born again as Dhalip Chand. His enmity towards the Pants first 
showed itself by hia seizing one Jait Réin Pant of Gungoli, who had 
committed no offence. The man, however, was condemned, exe- 
cuted and burned in the Raja’s presence, but the smoke of the fane- 
ral pyre so filled the Raja’s palace that he fell sick and died in seven 
days. It must be remembered thut this version of the story 
of Dhalip Chand and the Upreti has been communicated by a 
descendant of these very Pants who were always, and I suppose 
always will be, distinguished by their talent for intrigue. It was 
this spirit of intrigue that led’ the Pant party in Gangoli to 80 dis- 
turb the peace of the country in their efforts to destroy the Upretis 
that the Raja was obliged to interfere. He had already dismissed 
Basdeo Pant, who had been his father’s minister, and proclaimed 
that whichever party be found marauding ‘in futuré should be 
severely punished, be he Pant or Upreti, and itso happened that 
Jait Ram Pénde, a Pant leader, was taken red-handed whilst plun- 
dering his enemy’s village and was executed by orders of the Raja. 
In revenge for this bold assertion of the right of the head of the 
State, the Pants have ever afterwards handed down the Raja as 
a kind of demon possessed by the evil spirit of one of the heri- 
ditary enemies of their tribe, the Upretis. The Raja died in 
1624 A.D., and of his twenty-one sons Bijaya Chand succeeded him. 
Bijaya Chand was young when he succeeded to che throne, and 
the entire power of the State became vested 
Bier Chaney tee 2 )P in the beta of three men of Sor, named 
Sukhram Kharku, Pira Gosdin, and Binféyak Bhat. This Raja 
reigned but one year, and of this year we have a grant of his, 
giving lands to the family of Da&mu P&nde, and dated in 1547 
Saka, corresponding to 1625 A.D. He married a daughter of the 
great Badgujar house of Anépshahr in the Bulandshahr district,! 
and his ministers, resolved on keeping the power in their own 
hands, shut up the young Raja in the women’s apartments of his 
palace, which they took care to fill with attractions which made 
him oblivious, for the time, of the outer world. One member of 
* Gaz., III, 63. 
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the royal family, Nfl Goséio, a son of Lakshmi Chand, protested 
against this treatment of the head of the State. Him they seized 
and blinded with the concurrence of the Raja and then proceeded 
to exterminate all the near male relations of Bijaya Chand. Tri- 
wel Chand, another son of Lakshmi Chand, succeeded in escaping 
to Garhwil, while Nérdyan Chand, bis brother, found a safe asylum 
in the Mal of Doti, and the son of Nil Goséin, afterwards known as 
Baz Bahédur Chand, through the good oftces of a palace slave, 
was taken care of by a Tiwdri woman, the wife of his purohit. 
The Raja of Garhw4l offered to aid ‘Trimal Chand if he agreed in 
writing to consider the western RKaémganga to be for ever the 
boundary of the two kingdcms, but after consultation with the 
Joshis of Galli and Jhijér, Trimal Chand refused, for they suid 
from his horoscope it was certain that he would become Raja of 
Kumaon and it was wrong for him to trammel his fatare action by 
ao engagement of this sort. He then went to Barbapur at the 
foot of the Garhwél hills and commenced to levy a force. Bijaya 
Chand 1n the meantime continued to amuse himself with bis 
women, and the only noteworthy act of his reign was the building 
of the entrance gate to the furt of Almura Even this slight 
attempt at exercising authority was resented by his ministers, who 
resolved to kill him and place some younger member of the family 
on the throne. Sukhrém Kharku found means to enter the palace 
through the good offices of one of the female slaves (rdj-cheli)' and 
slew the Raja while, intoxicated with bhang, he slept in the inner 
apartment. This event occurred in 1625A.D. Sukhrém then gave 
notice that the Raja had died suddenly and that he should conti- 
nue to be chief of the administration until a proper successor to the 
Raja could be found. This condact, however, was more than the 
people could bear. Both Mérdés and Phartiydls resolved to act in 
the crisis; the former sent for Trimal Chand and the latter applied 
to Néréyan Chand, and each faction proclaimed ite own favourite as 
Raja. The Mé&rés with Trimal Chand firat reached Almora, and 
though several of the Joshis who were not of his party counselled 
delay, as the constellations were not propitious, the full ceremony of 


The rdj chelfe or female slaves were usually of Garhwall origin, as having 
no connection with either the Mérés or Phartiyals. They were particularly en- 
joined not to leave the palace or carry on intrigues with any one outside ite walle, 
Those who acted as carriers of supplies from the royal stores to the kitchen wese 
called Maida-pini chelis. The old name is*Raj-cheri, which has the same mean- 
ing as Raj-chohri. 
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installation was proceeded with and not too soon, for almost before 
its conclusion Néréyan Chand and the Phartiyls reached the ford 
accross the Suw4l below China Khan. Naéréyan Chand there received 
the news of the success of the Mérds and at once fled back to the 
Mal of Doti, whilst his followers dispersed to their homes. 


Trimal Chand, though hardly guiltess of participation in the 
Trimal Chand, 1626- murder of his relative Bijaya Chand, re- 
80 A.D. solved to gaim some pupularity by the 
punishment of the actual murderers, Sukhr&4m Kharku was taken 
and killed; Bintyak Bhat was blinded and his property was given 
over to one Médhab Pande; but Piru Gosdin was allowed to proceed 
to Allahabad on condition that he committed suicide there beneath 
the sacred fig-tree. Trimal Chand, while an exile in Garhwal, had 
written to Piru and promised him protection and advancement if 
he caused the death of Bijaya Chand and so prepared the way to 
the throne, and on this account Piru was allowed to retire to Prayég 
and die there, where suicide was lawful. The Joshie Narotam 
Jhijar and Dinkar Galli were appointed respectively Wazir and 
Chaudhri and Bitthal Gosain became Diwén. The Sibus and 
Ratgallis continued in charge of the records as usual and a 
descendant of Nalu Kathfyat became darogha or chamberlain! of 


' The following enumeration of the dutics of darogha or chamberlain will 
give some idea of the arrangements of the royal houschold : — 
He should see thut the cook did hia duty conscientiously and well. 
2. He should have no dealings with either Maras or Phartiyéle. 
3. He should tell the Raja everything be saw or heard. 
4. Shoald not tell ties, 
6. Should not repeat anything concerning what he might hear or sec in the 
palace. 
6. Should taste everything uscd for the Raja's food. 
7. Should never allow the cook to be out of his sight. 
8. Conetantly to move about and threaten the servants, whether there was 
9 


cause or not, so t.at no one might become careleas. 
Never to allow other than the regular servants on the establishment to 
have anything to do with the Raja’s food. 
10. Not to allow these servants to perfurm any other duty. 
Al. Only to enter the darbar at the prescribed times and not to go in and 
out as if it werc an aasembly in a private house. 
Never to speak of pvison, opium or bhung, nor to ever tonch them. 
13. To remain with the Raja at his meala and always treat him with due 


respect and no familiarity, watching his countenance for.any signs 
indicating his wishes. 


44 Should never op any occasions hold friendly converse with the people of 
Kéli Kumaon or Sor or members of the Katyiri family or janior 

: members of the reigning family, nor enter their houses. 

18. 


Should only address the women of the palace with the greatest respect, 
and when duty leads him towards the fémale apartincats should always 
procced with downcast eycs and speak in a low voice. 

16. Should never speak of spells (mantras), as they are only used for evil 

purposes, nor cut his nails nor shave within the limita of the palace. 
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the palace. We have a grant of Trimal Chand to the temple of 
Kedérnath which was subsequently confirmed by Dip Chand, and 
but little else is recorded of him. He had no son, and unwilling 
to permit his rival of the Phartiyél faction to succeed him, he 
searched everywhere for other members of the Chand family and 
heard that one of them, Baz or Baja, son of Nil Goséin, had been 
saved by a Tiwéri woman. A deputation was sent to ing ire 
where the young child was, which returned saying that the wc nan 
denied all knowledge of the child’s existence. The Raja hi uwelf 
then went to the Tiwérl’s house and declaring that he had naught 
but good intentions aud intended to make the boy his heir. Béz 
was produced and brought to court, where he was formally adopted 
as heir to the Raja with the title of Kunwar. One account is that 
the young Chand was concealed to avoid the general persecution 
of all members of the royal family begun by Sukbram, and another 
story relates that when Nil Gosdin was blinded, the women of his 
female apartments were taken over by Bijaya Chand, and that a 
jealous concubine of the Raja stole the child and threw. him over 
@ precipice, where he was found uninjured by the wife of a Tiwéri 
of Chausar, who brought him up as her own child. Another tra- 
dition egain saya that B4z Bahddur was a son of the Tiwéri and no 
Chand at all. However this may be, he succeeded his adoptive 
father in 1638 A.D. 


During part of this period the Tardi is said to have attained 
Baz Behédur Chand, 0 great prosperity and to have actually 
neaar76 AD: yielded the nine lakhs of rupees which 
gave it the name of Naulakhia Mal. This prosperity, however, 
excited the onvy of the Hindus of Katehir, who with the conni- 
vance of their Mughal rulers gradually occupied the border villages 
of the Taréi. In this design they were much aided by the weak- 
ness of the Almora government during the previous twenty years. 
From the time of Lakshmi Chand, the Chands were occupied by 
internal quarrels and had neither the time nor the means to inter- 
feré with the: Katehiris in their gradual encroachments on the 
lowlands. Alarmed at the progress that had been made by the 
Hindu chiefs of the plains and remembering the success which 
attended the personal suit of his predecessors, B4z Babddur resolved 
to proceed to Dehli and inyoked the aid of the Emperor Sh&bjahbéa. 
71 
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On his arrival he obtained an audience and presented his petition 
supported by many valuable presents, and was told to join the 
army then (1854-55 A.D.) proceeding against Garhwél. The 
Raja obeyed and in this expedition so distinguished himself that 
on his return to Dehli he was honoured by many signal marks 
of imperial favour and received the title of Bah&dur and the right 
of having the great drum (nakkara) beaten before him. But not 
content with obtaining empty titles he is said to have adhered to 
the original object of bis visit and procured the full recognition 
of his right to the Chaurdsi Mal, together with an order’ addressed 
to the governor of the province for effectual aid against the Kate- 
hir chiefs. Jo this order Baz Bahdédur was styled zamindaér of Ku- 
maon. Rustam Khan, the founder of Moradabad and representa- 
tive of the Emperor, aided the Raja, who succeeded in expelling his 
enemies and regaining possession of the Taréi. He tben founded 
the town of B&zpur and appointed governors and a regular eata- 
blishment to carry on the administration. 


An account of Baz Babadur’s visit is told at some length by 
Tnéyat Kh&n, the author of the Shdijahdn-ndmah. He tells us 
that in 1654-55 A.D. Khalilullah Khao was despaiched with eight 
thousand men for the purpose of coercing 
the zamindar of Srinagar and was joined on 
his way by the zamindér of Sirmor, Raja Sabhak Prakés. They 
proceeded through the Dun. and leaving a guard in an entrenched 
position near Kilaghar reached Bahadur Khanpur, “a place belong- 
ing to the Dun and lying between the Ganges and Jumna.” The 
peasantry of the neighbourhood took refuge in the hills and forests 
and ravines, and refused to appear : so the troops were despatched 
against them to coerce them and inflicted “suitable chastisement.” 
A number of them fell by the sword, others were taken prisoners 
and the remainder surrendered themselves, whilst immense herds 
of cattle fell into the hands of the victors. A second entrench- 
ment was thrown up here, and leaving a sufficient guard the main 
body approached the town of Basantpur, which was also a depen- 


‘Tt is strange that not one of these farmdas has survived nor has any Euro- 
pean ever been able to sec cven a@ copy of one. It is very unlikely that they 
were ever granted or, fur that matter, asked for, as the zamindaérs of Kumaon held 
not only their hill but aleo their plains’ possessions, independent of eny title 
hing Dehli by the right of occupancy of a tract of little valuc to any one 


Invasion of Garhwal. 
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dency of the Din, and halted half way up the hill! Opposite the 
town a third redoubt was constructed and garrisoned, whilst Khalil 
ullabh moved on to Sahijpur," a place abounding in streams and 
fountains and clothed with flowers and verdure.” Here he formed 
a fourth post and erected “a fort on the top of an enbankment mea- 
suring a thousand yards in circumference and fifteen in height, that 
had in former times been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as 
some traces of the ancient works were still visible.” On reaching 
the banks of the Ganges, a detachment of the royal artillery was 
sent across the river to take possession of the than& of Ch&ndi, 
which then belonged to Srinagar. Meanwhile Bahadur Chand, 
zamindar of Kumaon, joined the imperial forces, and as soon as this 
fact was known at court, through the good offices of Khal{lullah, a 
conciliatory farmdn and a khillat set with jewels were sent to 
Bahédur Chand. The Dén was taken possession of, and the rains 
were about to commence, so an order was sent forbidding any 
further operations for the present. The Dan was then handed over 
to Chhatarbhgj, “ who had expressed an ardent desire for it,” and 
the thdnd of Chandi was given to Nigar Das, the chief of Hardwér. 
The Raja of Garhwél at this time was Prithi Sh, of whom we 
have a grant dated in 1640 A.D.,and who shortly afterwards became 
notorious for his conduct towards the unfortunate prince Sulaim&n 
Shikoh, The expedition passed through the Western Dan to 
Dehra, and thence along the foot of the inner range to Basantpur, 
and thence to the Ganges near the usual crossing at Lachchhman- 
jbala. There is no allusion to any grant of land to the Kumaon 
prince, and the conciliatory farmdn that was really addressed to 
Bahfdur Chand has done good service in the hill traditions as an 
actual grant to their reigning prince of the low country. 


The episode of Sulaimén Shikoh, alluded to above, may be no- 
Eitradition of Sulaiméa ticed as told by KAfi Khan.® The story 
eRESD: of this unfortunate prince belongs to general 


1 The supply of ice for the royal use was obtained in the mountains of Tibri, 
whence it was despatched by porters, to Damrés on the Jumma, a distance of 
sixteen fos. From Damris it waé packed in boxes and carried by raft on the 
Jumna for sixteen dos to Daryépur, one of the dependencies of parganah Khizr- 
abad and thence reached Delili in three daya and nights. Doweon’s Elliot, VIT., 
106. * Basantpur and Sahijpur both gave their names to separate parga- 
nahs in the Eastern | un up to the last settlement and Siléghar may be identified 
with Kaulaghar near Dehra. ® Dowson’s Elliot, VII., 880; see also /did,, 
131, 245, 263: Dow., Iil., 245, and Bernier. 
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history and need not be dwelt upon here. In his attempt to 
reach hia father be had arrived at Hardwdr; but, learning that a 
force had been despatched to intercept him, he turned off to the 
mountains of Srinagar. Here he neither obtained assistance nor 
shelter, and was deserted by several of his adherents. He then 
made for Allahabad, where he had the misfortune to lose more of 
his followers, and was obliged again to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Garhwalis. Attended by Muhammad Sh4h Koka anda 
few followers, he levied a contribution on the estate of the Kadsiya 
Begam and entered the hills for the last time. “The zamindar of 
Srinagar coveted the money and jewels that he had with him and 
kept him as a sort of prisoner in his fort,” and eventually deli- 
vered him up to an agent of the implacable Aurangzeb. Prithi 
Singh was certainly ordered by the Hindu minister, Raja Rém- 
rip, to deliver up the fugitive or stand the consequences; and his 
narrow escape some short time previously must have rendered bim 
fully alive to what that. might mean. Tarbiyat Khan was even 
sent to overrun his country, and it was then that Prithi Singh 
wrote through the medium of Raja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness 
for his offences and offering to give up Sulaim&o Shikoh. Kun- 
war Réi Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, was sent to fetch the royal 
prisoner, and safely lodged him in the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was assassinated by the orders of Aurangzeb in December, 1660 A.D. 
The treatment of Sulaimén by Pirthi Singh, Raja of Garhwél, will 
doubtless be compared with the courtesy and hospitality! shown 
to Khawés Khan by Manik Chand, Raja of Kumaon, but the differ- 
ence in the time and the circumstances of the two cases should be 
allowed to weigh against any harah judgment on the Garhwili 
prince. The latter was more exposed to the much more formidable 
power of Aurangzeb than the former was to the comparatively 
} The Chand tradition Is that Sulsimén applied first to Behédar Chand, but 
when the Raju discovered that the prince was at ennity with the Emperor, he 
diamiesed him loaded with presents to Garhwil; bat in the meantime, it having 
become known that Suluimaén wae in Kumaon, Aurangzeb sent an army which 
took posacesion of the low country and prepared to advance on Almora. One of 
the Raje’sa Mewati guards atule the clothes of the leader of the Musalmén army 
while he slept st night, and brought them to the Raja, who returned them to 
Sate ares supe sens eet ernie 
desired he could have killed thc ieader of the Imperial army as easily‘as he had 


stolen his clothcs. Before this affair could be reportid to Delill the unfortunate 


Inee had been surrendered te A b, ' 
P ihdrew, urangseb, and the Mughel troops accurdiagly 
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innocuous influence of Islam Shab, who would not have had re- 
course to intrigue to demand the surreider of Khawas Khén had be 
been able to accomplish his desigus by furce. The Srinagar Raja was 
owner of a poor country, with few fighting men at his command, 
and had no means whereby he could withstand even a moderate force 
if sent into his country. Besides, he was not under such obligations 
to any of the Musalm&no rulers as to lead him to consider it his 
duty to venture life and kingdom in support of their quarrels, All 
he desired was to live in peace with his powerful neighbours, who 
had already succeeded io making the aggressive and hated Raja of 
Kumaon their ally, and with an army at his very doors there was 
nothing left for him to do but to deliver up his unbidden guest. 


Baz Bahadur’s orders regarding the administration of the Tar6i 
were carefully executed by his officers. They 
were directed to make Rudrpur and Bazpur 
their residence during the cold season and Barakheri and Kota, 
on t!ie spars of the outer range of hills, their head-quarters during 
the hot weather and the rains. It is said that “every bigha and 
bisw&nsi was cultivated under his rule”; and Batten! notices that 
“at Kota, Barakheri and elsewhere in the lower hills are remiin: 
of forts and residences and mango groves which go far to show 
that the climate at those sites was not in former times so insalu- 
brious as at present, when few men in power would confine jtheir 
retreat from the Tar&i heat to such low elevations in the moun- 
tains us these, Kota indeed is stated to have becn the capital for 
all the western portion of the Chaurési Mal and to have given its 
name to the lower parganahs, and not only as now to the sub- 
montane region.” Having perfected his arrangements in the plains, 
the Raja returned to Almora and there introduced the customs 
and fashions that he had seen in the camp of his friend Khalil- 
ullah Khan. He brought with him a considerable Musalman 
following, some ot whom he employed as drummers (nakkérchi), 
others as javelin-men (chobddrs), and others as actors and mimics 
(buhurtipiya). A:mongst them were certain Hairis whom he settled 
in the Tardi as guards, and gave them land and the right to cer- 
tain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were the ancestors of 
the thieving tribe of the same name who gave so much trouble to 


Administration. 


} Rep. Kumaon, 168. 
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the administrators of the Taréi down to very recent times. He 
appointed a confectioner (halwdi) for the palace and arranged the 
duties of all his household, for whose support be carried out the 
suggestion of Sakti GosAin and assigned the revenues of specitied 
villages and irrigated (ei7a) lands instead of a general tax on the 
whole country to supply the royal stores. Thus the villages whose 
revenues were applied to support the inmates of the female apart- 
ments (deori) were known as‘ pdl.’ The revenues of both Dar- 
kotiya and Silkaniya villages were appropriated to the support of 
the powder manufactory, and to a number of outlying villages 
known under the name of parganah Mahryuri was assigned the 
duty of carrying ammunition in time of war. Being desirous of 
standing well with the Dehli Court, B&éz Bahddur introduced a poll- 
tax in 1672 A.D., the proceeds of which were regularly remitted 
as tribute to the Emperor. 


The good fortune of Baz Bahadur continued with him in all 
his expeditions. When he desired to wipe 
out the disgrace that had hitherto attended 
the Kumaon arms in their contest with Garhwal, he attacked at 
the same time both Badhan in the Pindar valley and Lobha, and 
was succesful enough to seize the important fort of Juniyagarh. 
To commemorate his victory he carried away with him the image 
of the goddess Nanda, which he established in the temple in the 
old fort of Almora with a proper train of flower-girls and 
female slaves, and which was subsequently removed to its present 
site by Mr. Traill. Baz Bahadur did not neglect his duty towards 
the gods, nor indeed was he forgetful of men of any degree who 
served him well. We have as many as sixteen separate grants’ of 
1 The grants in the order of date are as follows :— 


Conquest of Bhot. 


Date A.D. In favor of— Date A.D. In favor of— 
1640. ‘Trinet temple in Lakbanpur. 1665. Family of Kamala Joshi. 
1643. Badrinath temple. 1666. Briddh Kedar temple. 
‘o Ditto. 1670. Family of the Tiwari. 
1648. Someswar temple. - Jageswar temple. 
1654. Pinnath temple in Borarau. 1671 Bageawar temple. 
3659. Family of the Tiwari. 5 Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 
16632. Ditto. 1673. Vilgrims to Manasarowar. 
1664. Baleswar temple, Champ.wat. 1675. Family of Kulomani Pande. 


He roofed the temple of Jageswar with copper plates and built many wells 


(naulas) and temples, including those at Bhim Tal and Pinnath. 


These grants 


were called Kufdrddr, or more correctly Khanjarddr, from the dagger-shaped mark 
made by the Raja at the head. The Autér and khanjur are two sorts of daggers. 
The Raja never signed his name to a grant, but in licu thercof drew a rude figuro 
of a dagger, the name and title being written im the body of the grant itself. 
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his dating from 1640 to 1675 A.D. Amongst them are three in 
favor of the family of Narfyan Tiw4ri, who brought him up as a child, 
and who is also said to have been a descendant of that Sri Chand 
Tiw6ri who received a portion of the Almora hill from the last 
Katyuri possessor. Baz Bahddur's religious feelings were conti- 
nually wounded by the frequent complaints brought to him of the 
harsh and cruel conduct of the Héniyas towards pilgrims to the 
holy lake of Ménasarowar and Kailfs, the abode of the gods. Hav- 
ing some leisure from more preasing occupations, he equipped an 
expedition which he led by the Juhér pass into Tibet, and besieged 
and captured the fort of Taklakhar, and it 
is said that the breach in the walls which 
by ‘ the extraordinary good fortune’ of the Raja had been effected 
Without difficulty remains unrepaired to the present day. He 
wrested the control over all the passes from the Haniyes and oblig- 
ed them to promise to allow pilgrims to pass free to Manasarowar. 
The Bhotiya traders used to pay a sort of tribute for permission to 
trade to the Tibetan authorities, and at first the Raja refused to allow 
this semblance of submission to continue, but finally it was agreed 
that so long as the Tibetan authorities threw no obstacles in the 
way of free communication, whether for the purposes of trade or of 
religion, the dues might be collected, as had been the case when 
Bhot belonged to Hundes. He also set apart the revenue of five 
villages near the passes (Panchu, &c.,) for the purpose of providing 
pilgrims going to and returning from Manasarowar with food, 
clothing, and lodging. He also investigated the tenure of the 
Rajbar of Askot and confirmed the orders made by his predecessors, 


1670 A.D. 


On his return to Almora, B4z Babadur found that his enemies 
had been at work during his absence and 
had poisoned the mind of his eldest son, 
Udyot Chand, who was more than suspected of having designs on 
the throne. Udyot Chand was accordingly sent to Cangoli to 
Sarju-par, to take charge of all the districts beyond the Sarju. 
Jhijér Joshis continued to monopolise all the chief offices in the 
State, and even the Chaudhris, Sahus and Ratgallis, who were ap- 
pointed to check and dispose of the grain collected as revenue, are 
said to have recognised these Joshis as their patrons and to have 
paid them dues, During Baz Bahddur’s absence in Bhot the Garhwél 
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Raja had been maturing his preparations, and now by a rapid 
march surprised the Kumaon garrisons and recovered his territory. 
Baz Bahadur, however, quickly took the field, and sending a force 
into the Pindar valley under an experienced leader, himself took 
the route through the valley of the Rémganga and Lobha. The 
people of the Garhwal Puttis of Sdébali and Bang&rsyuin aided the 
Kumaonis, who, after some slight skirmishing, drove the Garhwilis 
back to Srinagar itself. Here a hasty peace was patched up, to 
which the ignominy of its being signed in the enemy’s capital 
gave no additional assurance. On his return from Garhwal, Bix 
Bahfdur brought with him several Bisht families from S@bali and 
several Bangaras or Rawats from Bangarsyun, to whom he gave 
the office of heads (saydnachari) of the villages of Timli and 
Bharsoli respectively. The immigration of the Garhwéli Aswals 
and Dungarwals is also attributed to this time. It has already 
been mentioned that when Kirati Chand conquered Pali, the 
Katyuris were allowed to retire to Ménil and there they remained 
until this time; but Bfz Bahddur, suspecting that they had 
given aid to the Garhwalis in his late campaign, Attacked their 
principal fort, which he captured and banished the inhabitants. 
Thus perished the last surviving remnant of Katyuri power in 
these hille. In 1672 A.D., the Raja led a force into the plains 
with which he ravaged the villages lying along the foot of the hills 
and is even said to have plundered Nagina in the Bijuor district. 


Affairs in the east again attracted his attention and led him 
to make a tour through his eastern parga- 
nabs. He had an interview with the Rain- 
ka Raja of Doti in Sor, and thence marched down by the K4li to 
Barmdeo. Here he found.that the Raja of Chitona had built a 
fort at Kfla Ghat on the ridge above Barmdeo and had advanced 
some pretensions to independence. Baz Bahadur promptly at- 
tacked the Raja, seized his fort and hanged him on the nearest 
tree, thus effectually securing the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The next year saw the Raja again in Gangoli, whence he invaded 
and annexed By4ns, making the same arrangements with the Tibet- 
ans that he had before done with regard to-Jubér. He allowed 
the Bhotiyas to pay the usual dues (sirti) to the Haniyas, reserving 
to himself gold-dust (phatang), the pods of the musk-deer aud 
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salt as revenue. Now comes the darker side of the picture, for 
uow the Raja, at the instigation of an evil-minded Brahman, perse- 
cuted many innocent people. This Brahman persuaded the Raja 
that he could show him how to discover his friends from his ene- 
mies, and by his lying mummeries caused Baz Bahédur to put out 
the eyes of many good men. The Raja, however, discovered the 
deception that had been practised on him and punished the Brah- 
man, abd used every means in his power to remedy the evil that 
had been done by giving lands and pensions to the injured persons 
and their heirs. Hence the proverb still current in Kumaon:— 
~ baras bhaya usi budh gayi nasi,” 
which means that with old age he lost his good sense and good 
fortune. In consequence of these acts the people beeame suspici- 
ous of the Raja and even doubted his repentance to be genuine : 
hence the proverb :— 
“Jaiko bap rikhals khdyo 
Ukdla khura dekhe dara.” 

“He whose father the black bear hath eaten is frightened at a piece 
of charred wood,” which corresponds with the English proverb that 
“a burned child dreads the fire.” During the last year of his reign 
the Raja utterly brokedown. Suspicious always of his son, whom 
he had banished to Gangoli, he also drove away all his old servants 
who, he said, were longing for his death, and died miserably alone 
and uncared for in Almora ir the year 1678 A.D. 


Udyot Chand was at once recalled from Gangoli and ascended 
Udyot Chand, 1678-98 the throne without opposition and amid 
-D. the general rejoicing of the people, who 
were glad that the gloomy old tyrant had ceased to exist. 
Like his predecessor he was a great friend of the priests and 
built and endowed many temples. We have sixteen grants! of 


1 The grants are in existence in the Almors archives and are as follows: — 


Date A.D. In favor of—~ | Date A.D. In favor of— 
1678. Family of Debi Datta Pétbak.| 1691. Pinnéth temple io Borfrau. 
1682 Rameswar temple in BeL 1692. Briddh Jageswar temple in 
” Family of Shiusankar Tiwéri. Déron. : 
1684, Jiégeswar temple. 1698, Kalika temple in Gangoli Hat. 
Ditto * Ditto ditto 


» le 
1686. Baleswar Thal temple. ii Bhaunéditya temple in Bel, 
168¢. Family of Krishnavand Joshi| 1695. Romeswar temple in Bel. 
1690. Dipchandeswar temple. 1697. Family of Bhabdeo Pinée. 
1690. Négarjan temple in Dwira 
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his dating from the year of his accession to the year 1697 A.D. 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Garhw4l Raja, Udyot Chand 
ravaged Badhan in 1678 A.D., but suffered the loss of his princi- 
pal avd favourite officer, Maisi Sahu. He was more successful in 
the following year, when he entered Garhwél by Ganai and pene- 
trated by Lobha to Chandpur, which he captured and plundered. 
The Garhwél Raja now sought aid elsewhere and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Rainka Raja of Dot, 
under which (in 1680 A.D.) Kumaon was attacked on the east by 
the Doti Raja, who occupied Champawat, and on the west by the 
GarhwAl Raja, who again took possession of Dunagiri and Dwara. 
The war raged for two whole years, but in the end the Kumaonis 
were victorious against both their enemies. Henceforward garri- 
sons were established in Dunagiri and Dwara on the west and in 
Sor, Champéwat, and Barmdeo along the Kali. The Raja, affected 
by the great and unhoped-for success of his efforts, gave duc thanks 
to the gods and vowed a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges at Dara- 
nagar, but had hardly performed his ablutions and commenced his 
return journey when news was brought him that war had again 
broken out with Doti. Deo Pala was then Rainka, and taking 
advautage of the absence of Udyot Chand had invaded Kali Ku- 
maon ; but his success was very short-lived, for the Kumaonis drove 
the Dautiy4ls across the Kali and in 1685 A.D. captured Ajmer- 
garh near Dundoldhura, the summer residence of the Raja and the 
place where the Chauntra now resides. The Rainka fled from 
Ajmer to Dipail on the Seti river at the foot of the hills, where 
was his usual winter residence ; but two years afterwards he was 
driven thence and compelled to take refuge in Khairdgarh, the 
cepital of the plains district of the same name in the province of 
Oudh. Udyot Chand captured Khairagarh in 1688 and the Rainka 
yielded and agreed to pay in future a tribute to the Kumaon 
Raja. These victories were celebrated with great pomp at Almora 
and were commemorated by the building of the new palace on the 
site now occupied by the Mission School at Almora and the erec- 
tion of temples to Tripuri-sundari, Udyotchandeswar and P&r- 
bateswar close by, as well as the tank in the Raja’s compound. 
In 1696 A.D. the Doti Raja repudiating the treaty of Khairégarh 
refused to pay the tribute that had been agreed upon and Udyot 
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Chand was obliged to lead in person his troops across the Kali. 
A battle was fought at Jur&il between Dundoldhura and the Ku- 
maon frontier and with such il] succcss on the part of the Kumso- 
nis that the Raja was obliged to hand over the e>mmand of his 
troops to Manorath and Siromani, Joshis of the Jhijar clan, whilst 
he himself returned to Almora for reinforcemenis, Shortly after- 
wards Siromani was murdered by the Dautivals and his troops 
dispersed and the Raja eventually recalled the remainder. Like 
his predecessor, Rudra Chand, Udyot Chand is celebrated for his 
patronage of learning and the encouragement he gave to wise and 
pious men to come and settle in Kumaon. He took great inter- 
est in the management of his possessions along the foot of the 
hills and to him are attributed the numerous groves of mangoes in 
the Kota Bhibar. Feeling his end approaching he devoted the 
last few months of his life to religious meditation and prayer and 
died in the year 1698 A.D., leaving his kingdom to his son Gyfn 
Chand. 
As in former times every Raja commenced his reign by an in- 
Gytn Chand, 1698-1708 vasion of Doti, so now every successor to 
the throne of the Chands considered it to 
he his first duty to invade Garhwél Gyéo Chand began his reign 
by crossing into the valley of the Pindar and laying waste its fertile 
villages as far asTharéli The next year he crossed the Ramganga 
and plundered Sébali, Khétali and Saindhér io parganah Malla 
Salfn, an attention which was returned in 1701 A.D. by the Garh- 
wAlis, who overran Giw&r and Chaukot in parganah Péli of Kumaon. 
Every year, one side or the other made marauding expeditions 
which served little exeept to render the lands near the borders of 
the two countries desolate. No one knew who should reap what 
had been sown, so that the more industrious part of the population 
abandoned the frontier tracts which in many places again became 
covered with jungle. In 1703, the Kumaonis were succeasful 
against the Garhwélis in a battle fought at Duduli just above 
Mahalchauri. In the following year Gyén Chand sent his forces 
into the Bhabar and laid waste the low country belonging to 
Doti, but not without considerable loas from fever, the ill effects of 
which were long visible in those who recovered. In 1707, another 
great expedition was undertaken towards Garhwil, and this time 
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the Kuméoni forces took possession of Juniyagarh in Patti 
Bichhla Chaukot, and again passing the Panuwakhal and Diwéli 
Kh&l passes penetrated as far as Chandpur near Khél on the Bha- 
rarigér and razed the old fort to the ground. Gyéo Chand has 
also left us grants of his which by thcir dates corroborate tho 
local chronicles.! We have, one dated in 1701 A.D. granting lands 
to the family of Kulomani Pande and another dated.in 1703 A.D. 
giving lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi. He also rebuilt 
the temples of Ganesh at Almora, Badrinith at Bdgeswar and 
Baijnéth in Katyur shortly before his death in 1708 A. D. 


Jagat Chand, said by some to be of spurions birth, succeeded 
Jagat Chand, 170e-20 Gyé&n Chand and also commenced his reign 
by an invasion of Garhwa4l; he plundered 

Lohba and took the fort of Lohbagarh at the head of the Panu 
wakhal pass, where he established a garrison. In the’ following 
year he pushed in by both Badh4n and Lohba and uniting bis 
forces at Simli, in the valley of the Pindar, proceeded by the Alak- 
panda to Srinagar, which he captured. The Garhwal Raja fled 
to Dehra Dun and Jagat Chand formally bestowed the town of 
Snoagar on a Brahman and divided the spoil he took in this expe- 
dition amongst his followers and the poor, reserving, however, a 
portion as a present for Muhammad Sb4b, who was then Emperor 
of Dehli. He subsequently imposed a tax on gambling (bachh), 
which he also assigned ag a nazar to the Debli court. The name 
of Jagat Chand is still highly esteemed as tbat cf a Raja who 
gained and held the affectionate remembrances of his subjects. 
He was kind to high and low alike anc closely looked after the 
administration. In his days, the revenue of the Tari is again 
mentioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees, but after this 
epoch, intestine disturbances became utterly destructive of all 
prosperity both in the highlands and lowlands. We have six 
grents of land* made by him dating from 1710 to 1718 A.D. He 
died of sma)l-pox m 1720 A.D. and was succeeded by Debi Chand 
who, according to some, was an illegitimate son of Jagat Chand. 


3 The aaula at Hawalbigh, now in rnins, was also built by him. * These 
grants bu order of date are as follows :— 
Date A.D. In favoer of— Date A.D, In favour of ~ 


1710. Purnagiri terople in Tallades. | 1713. Baijnéth temple. 
1710, Family of Debidatta Péude. 1716. N&gnath temple in Charél. 
1712. Bbrémari temple in Katyur. | 1718. Bhuvaneswar temple in Gangoli. 
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Before proceecing further we must make such a survey of Garh- 
wél bistory to the Gorkh4li conquest as the scanty materials at cur 

disposal will permit. 
From the local records of the D&n and the Sahdranpur district 
Garhwél. Fateh ssh, We have the means of filling up broadly 
1684-1716 A.D. the history of lower GarhwAl. On a preri- 
ous page we left the Duin in the possession of Chhatarbhdj, who- 
ever he may be, with the Hardwér chief at Chéndi and Prith: Séh 
in Garhw4l. The last named was succeeded by Medini Sé}: and 
he again by Fateh Sib, who may, perhaps, Le identified with the 
Fateh Singh who in 1692 A.D. led a memorable raid from the 
Din into Sahéranpur, whence he was with difficulty expelled by 
Sayyid Ali, the Imperial genera]. Fateh Sé&h is also credited 
with the extension of bis power into Tibet, and a hat, coat, sword 
and matchlock said to have belonged to him are still kept in the 
temple at Daba in Hundes. We have grants of this prince dated 
in 1685, 1706, 1710 and 1716 A.D., in which he is styled Phate- 
pat Sh The war w:th Kumaon commenced in the reign of Pri- 
thi Sah and was vigorously carried on by his successors. Fateh 
Sah was a contemporary of Udyot, Gy4n and Jagat Chand, Rajas 
of Kumaop, and was as often victor in the border fights as his 
opponents. On several occasions, he was able to hold a portion of 
the Kumaon territory for a considerable time and in 1710 A.D. 
addressed an order to the ofthcer in command of the Badhin fron- 
tier, telling him to remember that the village of Garsir near Baij- 
p&th in Patti Katyur of Kumaon had been granted by him to the 
temple of Badrinath, and to sce that it was not harried by either 
his troops or those of the enemy. Whether this was int ndedd as 
@ piece of bravado or cot the fact remains that Fateh Sah's dona- 
tion was acted on and his deed has been produced in evidence in 
our courts to support the claim to hold the village free of revenue. 
During the reign of his predecessor, the Sikn Guru R&ém R4i had 
taken up his residence at Dehra, and there he remained during 
the reign of Fateh S4u. Guru Har Rai died in 1661, leaving two 
sons, Ram R&i and Harkishan, -he former about fifteen years of 
age and the latter about six. Both claimed the succession, and 
as R&m Réi was the son of a handmaiden and not of a wife of 

} Hamilton's Gazetteer, II., 646. 
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equal rank with the mother of Harkisban, so the latter was chosen 
to succeed their father. RAm Réi refused to abide by the clection 
and disputes ran so bigh that it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the arbitration of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and 
sent Ram Réi away disappointed and resolved not to abandon his 
pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his sect. Harkishan 
died at Dehli in 1664 of small-pox and was succeeded by his uncle 
Tegh Bahadur, son of the great Guru Har Govind. Rém Ra&i re- 
commenced his agitation and threatened not only the supremacy 
but the life of Tegh Bahadur, but the latter remained Guru of the 
Sikhs until his arrest and execution in 1675 A.D Aurangzeb 
waa resolved to put down a sect the leaders of which were found 
to aspire to worldly as well as spiritual domination and who called 
themselves the ‘Sachcha Pddshdh, the veritable kings. It was 
by his orders that Tegh Bahadur was executed, and at the same time 
he directed Ram Rai to retire to the wilderness of the Din and 
to refrain from meddling in public affairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. R&ém Rai obeyed the emperor's command and 
came to the Ddn, und when, some twenty years later, Govind, the 
son of Tegh Bahddur, succeeded his father as Guru, the personal 
following of Rém Réi had dwindled to a few retainers and the 
adherents to his apostleship had declined into a mere sect of dis- 
senters. Ré&m RA&i resided a short time at Kandli on the Tons and 
then settled down in Khirbura, now included in the town of Dehra. 
He built his temple at the village of Dh&muwala, around which 
grew up the town of Gurudwara, which with Kharbura formed the 
nucleus of the modern town of Debra. Fateh Sab and his successors 
confirmed the possession of several villages for the support of the 
Mahant’s retinue and the service of the temple and also erected 


and endowed a similar institution dedicated to Guru Ram R&i in 
Srinagar itself. 


Fateh Sah was succeeded by his son Dhal{p in 1717, of whom 

Pradip Séh, 1717-72 We have a grant of his dated in the same 

AD: year. He could only have reigned for a few 

months when he was succeeded by his brother Upendra Séb for a 

period of nine months, and he by his nephew Pradipt Séb, son of 

Dbalip. The last prince ruled Garhwaél for over half a century, 
1 Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 69. 
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for we have grants! made by him ranging from the year 1717 to 
the year 1772. During the latter part of his grandfather's reign 
and the earlier part of his own the Dan and Garhwil enjoyed s 
season of exceptional prosperity. Numbers of Rajpat and Gdjar 
settlers reclaimed the waste land of the Dan and villages sprang 
up on all sides, so that in 1729 the groas revenue from some four 
hundred villages amounted to close upon Rs. 95,000. In 1747 wo 
find the Dun asscased at Rs. 97,465, of which Ra 42,845 were 
assigned away in revenue-free grants to religious establishments 
and individuals, This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib-ud-daula, better known as Najib Kbén, the Rohilla chief of 
Sahéranpur.? By the end of 1754, Najib Khbén had reduced the 
upper part of the Sahdranpur district under his sway, and Chait 
Singh of Bahsuma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, was 
forced to submit. In 1757, the Rohilla led his first expedition 
into the Din and after a very feeble resistance on the part of the 
Garhw4l Raja established his authority there*® The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all clagses alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, built 
wells and raised the revenue to a lakh and a quarter rapees with- 
out over-assessing the people. Mr. Williams! tells us that :—*the 
numerous mango topes and remains of tanks frequently found in 
the midst of what now seems a frimeval forest warrant the state- 

ment that at this happy period there were five hundred estates in 

the Ddn all under cultivation ;” but it would be safer io assign 

these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills 
from the Ganges to the S4rda to an earlier and more primitive 
civilisation. He adds:—“ Trade kept pace with agriculture and, 
the term Hé&tn4la (or pass by a market) still applied to Nagal, 

R4jpur, Bhagwantpur, Thénu and Bhérépur, preserves the recollec- 

tion of the course taken by the stream of traffic to and from the 

hills. Najib Khan died in 1770 and with him disappeared the 


1T have grants of this Raja to Jilveavar Mahédeo at Jilésa in 17295 ; to Ka~ 
pila Muni at Srinagar in 1734; to Murli Manohar at Chandrapuri in 1745, and to 
Kamaleewar at Srinagar in 1753, taken from the records relating to revenve-fmre 
holdings decided by Traiil in 16)8. Some hundreds of these cases have been 
axamined, but though older grants are mentioned, It is said ¢ the originals 


were destroyed by the Gorkbélis. ® Sde Gaz., I], 250, for an account of 
the rise and fall of the Rohilla power in the Duéb. 3 Mr. Ghore to Gor 
ernment : 28th January, 1834. 6 Memoir, 97. 
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prosperity of the Dan. Pradipt Séh was now an old mian aad 
little inclined to undertake the task of gathering up the scattered 
threads of government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He 
died in 1772 and was succeeded by his son Lalat or Lalita Séh. 


Of Lalat B4h we possess a grant dated in 1779 bestowing lands 
on the temple of Nanda at Krir in Dasoli 

Lalet Shh, 1772-80 A.D. : : : 
and another in the following year in favor 
of the Bhairava of Langurgarh. He also took little notice of Dén 
affairs, which iapidly proceeded from bad to worse, so that from 
his inattention or as others say from his oppression of the Musal- 
m4n peasantry, the Duan again became a wilderness. The influence 
of the Mahant of the Sikh temple became supreme and tho seat of 
government was changed from Nawfda to the little town around 
the temple which now received and retained henceforth the name 
of Dehra. For many years now the Dun became the happy 
hunting-grounds of Gujar and Sikh marauders. In 1775, and 
again in 1783, the Sikhs swept through the valley, plundering, 
murde jing and burning as they went. They never attempted to 
settle in he valley and in the latter year spared not even the 
houses clustering around the Gurudwara, though respecting the 
temple itself in which the inhabitants had stored their valuables 
for protection. The Garhwél Raja was unable to afford the people 
protection or at least never appears to have tried to restrain the 
inroads of the marauders, and at: last bought them off by an annual 
payment of Rs. 4,000 to their principal sardérs. Forster’ the 
traveller happened to be present when two Sikh tar-collec- 
tors appeared to receive the customary tribute. They foddered 
their horses with green barley torn from the standing crops, and so 
astonished was the Englishman with the awe in which they were 
held that he records the following characteristic note :—* From 
‘the manner in which these men were treated or rather treated 
themselves I frequently wished for the power of migrating into 
the body of a Sikh for a few weeks.” Mr. Williams writes* of 
this period :—“ The raids of the Rajpats and Gdjars from Sahé- 
ranpur did more mischief than the Sikh incursions. They were 
not petty enterprises of no greater dignity than common gang- 
robberies, but regular invasions on a small scale, organised by men 

" Travels, I., 199, quoted by Mr, Williams in Memoir, 100. * Ibid, 
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of consequence who were able to lead into the ficld miniature 
armica composed of horse and foot in due proportion. These were 
days when a Rajput or Géjar chieftain could, at a pinch, muster 
one thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of 
the Dan were helpless, although they occasionally attempted re- 
prisals * © © The banditti plied their trade through the two 
pusses most used in the present century for purposes of peaceful 
traffic—those of Timli and Mohan. The defiles of K&nsrao and 
Hardwar were at first less frequented, but when the Khubar Gajara 
gained strength at the expense of the Pundirs, Raja Rfémdayal 
Singh of Landbaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use 
and began to exercise his hereditary profession of robbery in the 
intervals between his yraver occupations in the capacity of taluka- 
dér. The Garhw4l Raja fai too weak to attempt resistance sub- 
mitted to the necessity of banding over a few villages to each of 
the offending chiefs in jagfr, on condition of their guarding each 
pass against marauders belonging to theit own or other clana. In 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pundir Rana, obtained twelve vil- 
lages with the band of Lalat Sah’s daughter in marriage, and his 
son Bahadur Singh actually got the fiscal management of the Dan 
in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to Ins descendant Pitambar 
Singh. R:mdayal Siogh obtained five villages and others were 
divided amongst the Réos of Kheri, Saknrauda and Réipur io the 
Saharan pur district.’ 
The fights of the Garbwalis with the Kumaonis are noticed 
Jayakrit 6éb, 17¢0- elsewhere, and on the murder of Dip Chand 
5 A.D. the friends of his family applied to Lalat 
Sab for assistance and after some hesitation he consented to inter- 
fere in Kumaon affairs. He defeated the troops of the usurper 
Mohan Singh at Bagwali Pokhar in 1779 and permitted his son- 
Prachuman to become Raja of Kumaop. Lalat Sih had four sons— 
Jayakrit, Pradhuman, Parikram and Pritam. Jayakrit Sah suc- 
ceeded his father in 1780, and of him we have grants dating from 
Pradhuman Sih, 1785- 1780 to 1785. In the latter year the invasion 
1 celebrated as “the Joshiyina” took place, 
in which the Kumaonis swept through the country and occupied 


1 Most of these were confirmed by the Gorkhfl!s, but were resumed by the 
British after the conquest. 
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Srinagar tself, and Jayakrit Séh was murdered or according to 
others died of chagrin and fatigue. His brother Pradhuman unit- 
ed for a whole year the two countries under his personal sway, but 
harassed on the one hand by the pretensions of his brother Paré- 
kram and on the other by the attaeks of the party favourable to 
Mohan Singh, be abandoned Kumaon altugether in 1786 and took 
up his residence permanently at Srinagar. Here there was plenty 
of work to occupy his talents and energy had he possessed any. 


The notorious Ghulim Kadir succeeded! his father ZAébita 
Khén in 1785, and desirous of emulating 
the successes of his grandfather Najib 
Khén undertook the redaction of the chiefs that lay hetween him 
and the Siwaliks, who had taken the opportunity afforded by the 
recent troubles to declare their independence. In 1786, he invad- 
ed the Dun and reannexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams des- 
cribes this second Rohilla inroad thus:— Accompanied by his 
Hindu adviser Raja Muniyér Singh, Ghulém Ka&dir entered the 
valley from Hardwar about the middle of the year. Fire and blood- 
shed marked his onward progress. Not content with sacking 
Dehra, he gutted the Gurudwara. Cow’s blood profaned Ram 
Ri’s holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
his contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smashing 
the Mahant's cithern and reclining disdainfully on the couch where 
the saint breathed his last. It is an article of faith with many 
erthodox Hindus that God, as a punishment, smote the sacriligeous 
Nawf&b with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 
nevertheless gave evidence of sound fudgment by entrusting the 
administration of his easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Umed Singh, who served him most faithfally to the day of his 
Umed Singh. death (1789) * * *. After the death of 
Ghulam Kédir, Umed Singh courted the 

friendship of Pradhuman Séh, to whom the district once more 
became nominally subject, but about three years later he betrayed 
his new master to the Raja of Sirmor, who proclaimed his own 
government in the Dan and, it is alleged, deputed a representa- 
tive to live at Pirthipur. Pradhuman Sah had recourse to an 
alliance with the Mar&thas, who glad of an opportunity for plunder 

5 Gas., U., 251. 
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hastened to his assistance, but merely amused him and retired 
after a few skirmishes with the Sirmor troops, without effecting 
anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus enabled to maintain 
the authority of his new patron several years longer until the 
Garhwél Raja again won him over to his side, giving him the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.’ The result of this was a retransfer 
of the Din to Srinagar about the commencement of the present 
century. Umed Singh was again preparing to prove a traitor 
when the Gorkhalis stepped in and seized the Dan amongst. their 
conquests. 


The valley all this time belonged to any one bold enough to 
enter it and strong enough to encounter the little opposiuion that 
could be made. Mr. Williams, writes:—“The Sikh incursions 
continued while the hungry Rajpdts and 
Gujars of Saharanpur emulated the activity 
of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred about the payment 
of blackmail, fifty or a hundred Panjabi troopers generally sufficed 
to sweep the country clear. The operations of the others were, as 


Sikhs, Géjars. 


already noticed, sometimes conducted in a more ambitious style, 
Whatever slipped through the fingers of the professional spoiler 
fell into the hands of the official harpy. The amit, for the time 
being, waa his own master and collected booty with all possible 
expedition, not knowing the moment when he might suddenly fall 
a prey to some other more influential or cunning than himeelf. 
The original owners retained few villages and almost all records of 
right perished.” Amongst the more notorious of these oppressors of 
the country the names of Hari Singh of Guler and son-in-law of 
Pradhuman Sab and that of Ramdayal Singh of Landhaura stand 
out prominently, and between them the annual revenue was re- 
duced as low as Rs. 8,000 a year. in 1801 a Maratha invasion 
destroyed what little had been left and paved the way for the 
Gorkhéli invasion two years afterwards. Captain Hardwicke visited 
Garhw&l in 1796 and gives some account of the district 10 a 
description? of his journey from Khohdwéra to Srinagar. His 
impressions of the people and country do not give one a high 
idea either of their condition or character. The smallness of the 


} Memoir, 102: based on Mr, Shore’s Report, dated 26th January, 1834. 
* As. Res., L., 309, 8vo. ed. 
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villages that he saw along the road is remarkedby him ; they seldom 
consisted of morc than five or six huts, and he adda that a collec 
tion of ten huts would be considered a large village, but what 
chiefly struck him in the villages themselves was “ the appearance 
of uncleanliness, indolence and poverty.” ‘Then as now the upper 
story of the house contained the sleeping and living apartments, 
whilst the lower story was occupied by the cattle. The standing 
forces of the Raja consisted of some five thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were stationed at Srinagar and the remainder 
throughout the several parganas, to assist in the collection of the 
revenue and to garrison the frontier posts along the R&mganga. 
The troops were armed with matchlocks or bows and arrows or 
with sword and shield, which last were evidently the established 
and favourite weapons of the country. There was no attempt at 
uniformity in drese or discipline and pay was seldom regularly 
distributed. The pay of the troops at Srinagar as well as that of 
many of the servants connected with the palace was met by orders 
on the different parganas, and Hardwicke notes that he met seve- 
tal dancing-girls and musicians “travelling perhaps twenty or 
thirty kos with an order on some zamindér for three or four months’ 
arrears of pay.” Having brought the local history of Garhwél down 
to the Gorkhali conquest, we may now return to Kumaon affaira, 
The decline of*the Chand power commences from the accession 
of Debi Chand, for although like his pre- 
decessors he made the usual military pro- 
menade into Garhwal, the Garhwalis recovered their possessions 
in Badhdéno and Lobba and even invaded the Baijnath valley. A 
battle was fought near Ranchula above the Baijnath temple, in 
which the Kumaonis were successful; Debi Chand then demanded 
back Srioagar, front the Brahman to whom it had been given by 
his father, and on the Brahman refusing to return the gift, attempt- 
ed to take the town, but was repulsed and driven back across 
the frontier. Debi Chand was a weak and irresolute prince and 
altogether in the hands of the advisers in power for the time being. 
In connection with his unsuccessful expedition against Srinagar, 
it is related that, like the king of France in the fable, be spread 
a quantity of carpets over a hill near bis encampment and calling 
the summit Srinagar marched with his army to the attack, and in 


Debi Chand, 1720-26 A.D. 
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commemoration of his bloodless victory called the place Fathpur, 
‘The place of victory’: The treasury of the Chands is said to have 
contained at this time three and a half krors of rupees, or takiog 
the rupee nominally as worth eighteen pence over two and a half 
millions sterling. The Raja's fingers burned to dispense the 
savings of Lis ancestors, and urged by his Brahman advisers, he 
resolved to make a name for himself which would last for ever by 
paying off the debts of all his subjects aud then founding a new 
era when al! were at ease and no one was in debt, to be called ‘ the 
golden era.’ In this senseless undertaking he expended a kror 
of rupees without gaining his object and without improving the 
resources of his unthrifty subjects. The greater pertion of the 
money found its way into the coffers of the Brahman -mohey- 
lenders, who thus found themselves possessed of the only thing 
wanting to complete their preparations for the struggle for power 
which soon commenced. At this timé the Gaira Bishts, Manik 
and his son Puran Mall of Garhwali origin were the principal advi- 
sers of the Raja, and through their influence he was induced to 
take a part in the political struggles going on in the plains. He 
was led to believe that the Raja of Kumaon was one of the greatest 
princes in the world, and taking the Afgh4n Daud Khan into his 
service, supported one Sabir Shah,? in opposition to the Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah Khan was sent from Dehli to take possession of 
Rudrpur and Kashipur and Debi Chand marched with his troops 
from Almora to aid Daid Khan, who commanded the levies that 
held: the plains parganas.? The Raja proclaimed his paitisan 
Emperor of Dehli and met the imperial forces near Nagina with 
the iniention of offering battle, but his wily Afghan general had 
received a bribe from Azmat-ul-lah Khdén and before the battle 
commenced deserted the Raja with all his forces. The Kumaonis 


1See p. 516, referring tothe reputed treasures of the hill Rajas. The 
Nepél annals record that it was through a similar paying uff of all the debts of 
the people that Vikramaditya established hia era: p. 418. ? Ruetam 
Ali ia the 74rikh-t-Hindi telle us that in 1726 A.D. “a person having sesumed 
the name of Sabir Shih went to Kumaon and represented to the Raja of that 
fiace, whose name was Debi Singh, that he wen one of the princes of the 
house of Timir, and thus obtaiued repeated orders on the functionaries below 
the bills at Kashipur and Rudrpur to the cffect that they should give hima red 
tent, such as is usual for the ruyal fumily, as well as some troops to accompany 
him. Having carried these orders into effect they collected no less than 40,0V0 
Rohilias.” Shaikh Azmat-ul-lah Khin, who was then governor of Moradsbad 
and Sambhal, was sent to quell the insurrection and in a singie battle overthrew 
the Rohillas. Douson’s Elligtt, VLIL., 45. % Life of Hafiz Kuhwuat, p. 10: 
Uamilton’s Rohillas, p. 35, 
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were accordingly defeated and Daud Khén not satisfied with mere 
treachery actually made an attempt to seize the person of his master 
as a hostage for the payment of the arrears due to the troops, but 
in this attempt he failed. The Raja retreated to Thakurdwéra 
and pretending ignorance of D&ud’s treachery invited him to attend 
to receive his arrears of pay. Dadd obeyed and was seized with all 
his followers and put to a cruel death, whilst the Kuméonis fled to 
Almora. Debi Chand next found himself attacked on the east 
by Doti and on the west by Garhwél. He made peace with Doti 
and entrusting the conduct of the war with Garhwal to his generals 
retired to the village of Debipur in Kota, where he had built him- 
self a pleasure-house. Here, whatever happened, he remained 
during a portion of the cold-weather months of the last three years 
of his reign to indulge in the delights afforded by the female 
apartments, and liere in the year 1726 A.D. he was murdered by 
Ranjit Patoliya at the instigation of his treacherous ministers. 
Manik Bisht gave out that the Raja had died suddenly of snake-bite, 
and in the absence of heirs assumed the entire control of the admi- 
nistration. The wives of the Raja became sati and the Bishts 
believed that they had now little to do except to enjoy the power 
which they had so criminally acquired. In reviewing the events 
of the reign of Debi Chand the most charitable conclusion to arrive 
at is that he became insane at certain seasons, and that he should, 
therefore, not always be held morally responsible for his actions. Like 
his immediate predecessors he was exceedingly liberal to the 
temples and the priests. We have five grants of land made by 
him during his short reign, two of which bearing date in 1722 
and 1726 A.D. respectively were in favour of the Jageswar temple; 
one dated in 1726 in favour of the Bhramari temple; another 
dated in 1724 in favour of the Nar Siogh temple in Tikhida, 
and a fifth in favour of the family of Prem Ballabh Pant dated in 
1725 A.D. 


The Bishts then set themselves to search for some one having 
some connection with the Chand family 
whom they might place on the throne and 
thus rule through him as nominal Raja. Narpat Singh, Raja of 
Katehir, lived at Pipali and had married a daugliter of Gyan Chand, 
of whom there was issue Ajit Singh, now grown to man’s 


Ajit Chand, 1796-23A.D. 
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estate. The choice of the Bishts fell on the young Thakur, who 
was called to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Ajit 
Chand. The Bishts now gave theraselves up to the full enjoy- 
ment of their ill-gotten power: they plundered the people under 
the name of the Raja, and taking to themselves Birbhadra Joshi 
as kAmdar strictly kept the exercise of every semblance of power 
in their own hands. We have but one grant made by Ajit Chand, 
and that is only fora small parcel of land in favour of the Srindthes- 
war temple in Giwér in 1729 A.D. The female apartments of the 
Raja even were not safe from the licentious Bishts. Purao Mall 
formed an intrigue with a female slave of the inner apartments 
by whom he had a son, and to cover his crime brought a present 
to the RAja in honour of the child’s birth. But the Raja was not 
deceived and denied his paternity and refused the present. 
Alarmed lest the Raja had discovered the real facts of the case, 
tho Bishts took counsel together and determined on his death, a 
resolution which was at.once carried into action. The self-same 
night they were introduced by a confederate into the inner apart- 
ments and there murdered the unfortunate Ajft Chand apd gave 
out that he had died suddenly from natural causes. This event 
occurred in the beginning of the year1729 AD. The murderers 
again looked out for a puppet to place upon the throne and were 
bold enough to ask the Katehir chiet, Narpat Singh, for a second 
son, but the old Raja knew that his elder son had been murdered 
and refused the proffered dignity, saying, ‘My children are not 
goats that they should be sacrificed in this manner,” alluding 
to the practice of sacrificing kids at all festive and religious 
assemblies in the hills. In default of the Katehiri prince, the Bishts 
had the hardihood to place the bastard son of the female slave 
on the throne as a son of Ajit Chand and with the name 
of Bélo Kaly4n Chand, although he was only eighteen days old. 
They proclaimed themselves as previously regents of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young Raja, and in the insolence of their 
power issued grants in his name. Their triumph was short-lived. 
The Maras and Phartiydls for once united and sent messengers to 
the Mal of Doti to search for any of the members of Nérdyan 
Chand’s family who had settled there. They discovered one Kal- 
yan of that family living in great poverty and reduced almost to 
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till the ground with his own hands for a subsistence, and him they 
brought to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Kulyan 
Chand. 


Kalyan Chand became Raja in 1780 A.D., and as was natural 
Kalyin Chand, 1730-47 8et himself to punish the Bishta. Both 
A D. M&nik and Puran were killed with all 
their families. The wife of Puran was given to a Burha or head- 
man and was pregnant at the time and subsequently gave birth to 
a son Bairis&l, who long afterwards received back hia father’s pos- 
sessions from Sib Deo Joshi. The poor little Raja Bélo Kalyéno 
was given as a slave to a Musalman javelin-man who was attached 
to the court, and so ended the Bisht interregnum. But the poor 
man now grown rich had tasted blood and to secure himself from 
rivals sent executioners throughout the land to slay all who had 
any pretensions to bear the name or be of the family of the Chands. 
From Danpur to Kota and from Pali to Kali Kumdéon there was 
wailing throughout the land, for families who had only the bare 
reputation of being of Chand descent were killed or exiled equally 
with the few families of. genuine Réotela origin. The Raja’s spies 
were present in every village and every house and family found 
enemies amongst those of their own household. The informer 
was rewarded with the lands of those he betrayed, and like in the 
old days of Musalman rule in the plains, when a contest occurred 
between Hindu brethren of the same faimly it was only neces- 
sary for one to apostatise to win his suit: so in Kumaon “in their. 
good old days” it was only necessary for one brother to denounce 
the other, to obtain the whole inheritance. Worse than Rudra 
Chand in his old age, Kaly&n felt himself unfitted by education 
and experience for the position he filled, and wita the low cunning 
bred of ignorance and suffering believed his system of espionage 
the highest effort of political sagacity. But the chiefs of his spies 
were in reality his masters and used him solely as the means 
for satisfying private vengeance, iust or cupidity. Plots existed 
without doubt, but many more were fabricated and the parvenu 
Raja of doubtful origin scarcely dared to breathe much less to eat 
or drink without the exercise of precautions which must have made 
his life a burden to him. One day he learned from his chief 
of police that a great Brahman conspiracy threatened his life and 
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ina paroxysm of fear ordered that all concerned shall be blinded 
and their Khasiya adherents should be executed. The result was, 
it ia said, that seven earthen vessels filled with the eyes of Brah- 
mana were brought before him, whilst the bodies of scores of 
Kbésyias filled the ravines of the Suw4l and afforded food for 
many days to the jackals and the vultures. Bhawéni Pati Pande 
of Bairti, near Dwéra is recorded as the leader in these perseou- 
tions. 


Kaly4n next turned to the priests for assistance, and we have 
Cruelty to Himmat Upwards of twenty grants! made by him 
Goséin. during his reign to them or to templea. His 
favourite country residence was Binsar, where he built a temple to 
Mahédeo, but he had little time for leisure, for the officers of NawAb 
Manstr Ali Khén took possession of Sarbna and Bilbari and 
threatened the remainder of the Taréi. Kalyan Chand appointed 
Sib Deo Joshi his, viceroy in the plains, and for some time this 
able officer made arrangements which put an end to the encroach- 
ments of the Oudh Darbér. During the Réotela persecution in the 
earlier years of the reign of Kalyén Chand, one Himmat QGoséin® 
blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plains and now assembled 
a force of plainsmen and Kumfonis to attack the Raje. Kalyka 
Chand marched against them and defeated them near Késhipur 
and Himmat Gosfin retired to the court of Ali Muhammad 
Khan Robilla at Aonla. Ali Muhammad did not forget the 
murder of his patron Déid Khan, and when Himmat begged for 
asistance gladly promised his aid. Kalyén heard of this and feel- 
ing that his tyrannical conduct hdd ereated many enemies tried 
to reform his administration. He began by dismissing his old 
advisers and gave full power to Sib Deo Joshi of Jijhér in the 


1 The following are the grante made by this Reja in order of date and which 
are still in existence in the Almora records :— 


Date, A.D. In favour of— Dats, A.D. In favour of— 
1781, Jageswar temple. 1734. Négnfth temple in Chéral. 

ns Ditto. ” Kashetrpdl temple in Boréraa. 

” Ditto. ” Bhuvaneswar templic in Gangoli, 

»  Briddh Kedér temple. 1735. Purnagiri in Tallades, 

” Ganesh temple, Almofa. 1736. Ghatotkecha temple. 

»  Ghatot-kachatemplein Bisang| 1737, Sitala Devi temple in Bareun, 
1782. Family of Gangadatta Joshi. 1740. Kéliks Sitala temple in Dwéra, 
1788. Beleswar temple, Champéwat. 1744. Badrinéth in Garbwil, 

Family of Kulowani Pande. 1745. Kedérméth in GarhwéL 


” Family of Bishnadatta Joshi. | 1746, Family of Debidatts Chandhri. 
? Called Duli Chand by the Bobilla historians, 
74 
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Taréi, to Rimadatta Adhikéri in the Kota Bhdbar and to Hari 
Rim Joshi in Almora. He also bestowed. lands on the families 
of his victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the 
reinembrance of his cruelties, His position was now critical, 
having the forces of Oudh and Ali Muhammad Khan opposed 
to him on his southern frontier; he bad also to protect his 
eastern frontier, where the Doti Raja resented the exaltation 
of his former subject. Cunning and cruel, Kaly4n despatched 
assassins into the Rohbilla camp who murdered Himmat Goshin 
and his family, but this act of his had an opposite effect to that 
intended. 


Ali Muhammad Khan was enraged at the murder of a guest 
Rohille invasion, 1743- Within his own camp and in 1743-44 A.D. 
44 A.D. sent a force of ten thousand men under 
the command of Hffiz Rahmat Khan, Péinda Khao and Bakshi 
Sirdér Khén to invade Kumion. Previously Ali Mubammad 
made all arrangements for his plains possession during the absence 
of the force; he also forbade any one to join the army that was 
not enrolled and collected stores and carriage of all descriptions at 
Kashipur for the use of the expedition. On his side every- 
thing was done tbat could eonduce to success, while on the other 
side, although Ram Datta Adhikéri sent timely notice to his 
master and Sib Deo asked for money and promised that if he got 
it, the Rohillas should not invade Kumaon, nothing was done by 
the miserly prince. Kalyan Chand was persuaded that Sib Deo 
wanted the mcney only to pay off his own debts, and though he 
made some feeble attempts to fortify the hiil passes hy stockades 
and broke down the few bridges that existed, he sent no assistance 
to his officers. The Rohillas defeated Sib Deo at Rudrpur and 
obliged bim to take refuge in the fort of Barakheri, and Hafiz 
Rahmat, leaving a governor in Rudrpur, pursued the Kumféonis and 
occupied Bijipur in pargana Chhakhéta on the outer range of 
hills below Bhim Tél. The Raja alarmed at the success of the 
invaders at length sent a force to support Sib Deo and attack the 
Rohillas in Bifipur, but without a blow almost the Kumionis fled 
at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued by Rimgarh 
and Piura to the Suwal river below Almora. Bakshi Sird4r Khan 
being of advanced age remained in command of a party in the 
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Barakheri fort which commands the route from the plains by 
Bhim Tal, while Hafiz Rahmat proceeded to Almora, which he oo- 
cupied without opposition. Kalyan Chand fled to Gairsen near 
Lobba and entreated the protection of the Garhwal Raja, with 
whom he was now at peace. 


The Musalmins then destroyed all the idols in the temples, 
which they also defiled by the slaugh- 
Ale ee ter of baa sprinkling the blood on tie 
altars. All the gold and silver idols and their ornaments were 
melted down and plundering expeditions were sent into the 
neighbouring parganas for the same purpose; the noseleas idols 
in Lakhanpur, Dwara, Katarmal, Blifim Tél and Almora to the 
present day attest the iconoclastic proclivities of the Rohillés,’ Ali 
Muhammad Khan was delighted at the successful result of this 
expedition and sent splendid presents to Hans Rahmat. During 
this time the old records were destroyed or lost and the few that 
remained were preserved in private families in distant portions of 
the province, so that om these alone have we been able to rely in 
drawing up this sketch of Kumaon history. Many of the Rohillas 
sickened and died from the effects of the climate, and though 
Ali Muhammad Khan himself came and distributed largesses to 
his troops, they were utterly disgusted at their position and longed 
to return to the plains. 


Sib Deo brought up a force from Sarbna and occupied Kairé- 
Treaty with tbe Rohil- tau for a time, but eventually withdrew 
as. to his master at Gairsen. After some time 
the Raja of Garhwal agreed to assist the Kuméonis and the united 
forces marched eastwards and occupied Dunagiri and Dwéra, 
The Rohillas were in force in Kairfrau and attacking the Hindus, 
utterly defeated them and plundered their camp. They then 
threatened to seize Srinagar itself and thus brought the Raja to 
terms by which he agreed to pay down three lakhs of rupees on 
the part of Kaly&n Chand, and the Rohillas consented to abandon 
the country. The terms of thie agreement® were carried out aod 


1 The great temple of Jageswar ie said to have escaped owing to the Rohil- 
las having been attacked by great swarms of bees. In the life of Héfs 
BRahmat, the terme are aaid to be a tribute of Rs. 60,000 a year and an engagement 
not to assist Kalyan Chaod, instead of whom auother Haja was to be installed as 
Almora, p. 19. 
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after a stay of seven months the Rohillas, Icaving a small garrison 
in Barakheri, returned to the plains, much to the chagrin and 
disgust of Ali Muhammad Khan, who wished to make a perma- 
nent occupation of the hill country, as he thought that it would 
afford him a safe asylum should anything go wrong with him in 
the plains. Kaly4n Chand was escorted by Pradipt Sah, Raja 
of Garhw4l, to Almora and at once set about repairipg the da- 
mages committed during the Rohilla occupation. Three months 
afterwards, whilst pressed by the troops of Muhammad Shéh, 
the Rohillas under Najit Kh4n strengthened the garrison of 
Barakheri and sent a small detachment by the Kosi and the 
Kali to penetrate into the interior and form a basis of support 
should the Afgh&n forces be obliged to retire to the hills for 
protection. In the beginning of the year 1745 A.D. Sib Deo 
attacked the ntain body of the Rohillas under Rajab Khan close 
to the Barakheri fort, and after an obstinate struggle compelled 
them to retire to the plains, and on hearing of this the other 
parties of Rohillas also retreated. The Hindus of Katehir at 
this time made complaints to the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
of the tyranny under which they suffered at the hands of the 
Afghans and Kalyin Chand also sent an envoy to Dehli for the 
same purpose. The Emperor promised redress and further urged 
by the Oudh Nawab, assembled a large army for the expulsion of 
the Afghans from Katehir and encamped at Sambhal, Kalyan 
Chand hearing of this event resolved to plead his cause in person, 
and as he had no money he borrowed the jewels of the Jageswar 
temple to offer as a present and set out for the plains. At Ramna- 
gar he met Sib Deo on his way back from Barakheri and took him 
in his train, which was increased at Késhipur by a guard of honor 
sent him by the Vazir Kumr-ud-din. The Raja was admitted 
to an interview,’ and though the extraordinary power of the 
Rohillas at this time was sufficient to awaken the jealousy and 
secure the intervention of the Imperial court, the representations 
of the Raja received further weight from the presence of twenty- 
two descendants of the old Hindu Rajas of Katehir, who headed by 
the aged chief of Thakurdwéra demanded Justice on their oppres- 
sors. Muhammad Shéh granted all that was asked for and is said 


1 a 
The first interview was ncar Sambhal and the second at Garhmuktesar. 
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to have given to Kalyén Chand a fresh sanad for his plains posses- 


sions. 
On his way back to Almora, Kaly4n Chand had an interview 
Guina cioee with the Vazir Kumr-ud-dio near Garb- 
muktesar and thanked him for his good 
offices ; unfortunately, however, the Oudh Naw&b was encamped 
close by, and as he was personally hostile to the Vazir, the Raja 
thought it politic not to pay a formal visit and merely ser t hie 
respects by an agent, an act which Manstr Ali never forgave. 
Sib Deo was again invested with full authority in the plains and 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, but had not got so far as Sarbna when that pargana 
was occupied by the Oudh forces under the express orders of 
Mansir Ali Khfin himself Sib Deo wrote to the Naw&b, repre- 
senting that this tract had always formed an integral portion of 
the Kumaon terrjtory and was also included in the sanad just 
granted by Muhammad Shah; but without effect. He then had 
recourse to arms, and in a battle fought with Teju Gaur the Oudh 
chakiad4r was wounded and taken prisoner and reméhmed for a 
whole year a captive in Oudh. Kaly4n Chand complained to 
the Emperor, who induced the Oudh Naw&b to restore Sarbna 
and release Sib Deo, who again assumed control of the adminis- 
tration and, to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Rudrpur 
and Kasltipur and placed considerable garrisons in them, each 
under a separate governor. Sarbna, Bilhari and Dhaner were 
given in zamindéri to a Barwaik family and the Tallades Bhabar 
was handed over to the Lils of Kali Kumaon, both of whom 
exercised the police functions held elsewhere by the Heris and 
Mewatis. Kaly&n Chand now became blind, a judgment of the 
gods, it was said, for his cruelty in blinding so many Brah- 
mans, and finding his end approaching summoned Sib Deo to 
Almora and formally placed him in charge of his young son, 
who was installed as Raja of Kumaon ander the name of Dip 
Chand, with Sib Deo as regent af the close of the year 1747 


A.D. 
Kalyén Chand died early in 1748 A.D., and the same year saw 
D the decease of both Muhammad Shah and 
cath of KalyénChand. 4) Muhammad Khan, With his dying 
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breath the old Raja again committed to Sib Deo his son and 
family, entrusting to him all power and authority to be used and 
exercised on behalf of Dip Chand, and well was the trust fulfilled. 
Sib Deo gave eight villages to Jageswar in lieu of the money 
borrowed by Kalyaéo Chand and, so far as was possible, restored 
all property which had been unjustly confiscated by that Raja. 
He appointed his own son Jaikishan as his deputy in Almora and 
again proceeded to the Tarii, where he made his cousin Hari Ram 
Joshi governor of Kashipur, whilst he took up his quarters in 
Rudrpur, and on Hari Rém neglecting his duties exchanged the 
offices and appointed Siromani Das, a Brahman of Bazpur, his 
deputy in Kfshipur. At this time the Emperor called on all hie 
subjects to send contingents to assist him against the Mardthas, 
and Hari R&m and Birbal Negi were sent with a force of four 
thousand men to the Emperor's support and took part in, the battle 
of Panipat (January, 1761 A.D.) Sib Deo also sent his son 
Harakdeo Joshi to hold Najibabad, while Najib-ud-daula was absent 
at Pénipat and there protected the Afghén’s household from the 
attacks of foraging parties of Mar&tha horse. At P&nipat the 
Kumaonis were brigaded with their ancient enemies the Rohillas 
under Héfiz Rahmat, but both fought bravely together and .he 
hill-men did good service, especially in the use of rockets and 
hand-grenades, with which they were familiar. After the battle 
the Emperor wished to see the Kumfoni leader and sent for 
him, but Hafiz Rahmat, being desirous that the interview 
should nof take place, had previously sent off Hari Rém with 
presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition his own turban 
to exchange with Dip Chand and excused the absence of the 
hill-men to the Emperor, on the ground that he had advised 
them to return home, as they could not stand the heat of the 
plains. 

Little has been said of Dip Chand himself hitherto and little 
can be said of him ; he was a man of mild, 
weak temperament, generous and kind to 

fault and beloved by all that came in contact with him. He 
was entirely in the hands of the priests, and we have more memorials 
of his reign in the shape of grants of Jand to temples and to 
favourites than of any of his predecessors. Thirty-six of these 
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grants! exist in the Almora records alone and date from 1749 to 
1774A.D. In the earlier years of his reign, he had ministers on 
whom he could rely, but wheu these failed him he was helpless. In 
the year 1762 peace and prosperity reigned throughout bis domi- 
nions. The lowlands were in a flourishing state and the Ku- 
maoni governors cultivated friendly relations with Hafiz Rabmat 
Khan, Najib-ud-daula and the Imperial governor of Moradabad, 
Sib Deo and Hari Ram remained in the plains and kept up a 
stacding army there, consisting for the most part of roercenaries 
from Jammu, Nagarkot, Guler and Barhepura, who so protected the 
people that numerous immigrants sought the shelter of the Ku- 
muon authority inthe Tardi. At this time the principal cultivators 
were the Tharus, Bhuksas, und Barwaiks, with a considerable 
admixture of settlera from the south both Hindu and Musalmao. 
The only tax imposed was one-sixth of the produce and in un- 
favourable seasons even this was remitted. Hari Ram was obliged 
to leave Rudrpur during the rains, but Sib Deo remained all 
the year round at Kashipur. The Mérhs had now a long season 
of power and the Phartiyals resolved in some way or another to 
make a bold attempt for a share, as the Raja was practically ruled 
by whichever party sbould succeed in obtaining the nominal 
office of Diwan. They put forward Amar Singh .Raotela as a 
competitor for the throne, but this nascent rebellion was quelled 
with a strong hand by Sib Deo. This brave old man bad now to 
1 The following iaa list of these grante arranged in order of date and each 


will be found in Traill’s record of the investigation into the case to which it 
refers in the Almora records :— 


Date, A.D. In favoer of — Date, A.D In favour of— 
1749. Badrin&éth temple. 1759. Négnéth temple. 
1762, Kedérnéth temple. »  Kalika Devi in Gangoll. 
n» Jageawar temple. 1760. Kedérnath temple. 
Ditto. »  _Udeswar temple in Silem. 


1753. Bigeswar temple. » Family of Debidatta Tiwart. 
(64) =Family of Bishandatta Joshi. 1763. Family of Jairém. 


1755. Badrinéth temple. 1764. Kilika Sitala temple in Dwéra. 
» Briddh Jagcawar temple 1765. Jagceawar temple. 
” Gananéth temple in Borérau. 1766. Ditto. 
1766. Family of Benirdm Upreti. 1767. Bhimeswar temple at Bhim Tal, 
» Briddh Jageswar temple. 1768, Family of Gangadatta Joshi 
1757. Nurdéyan temple inLakhanpur.| 1769. Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 
a Jageswar temple, 1770, Family of Kadbapati Bhandiri. 
» Family of Bishandatta Joahi. 1771. Family of Rewadhar Joshi. 
1758. Jageswar temple. 1772. Family of Shiusankar Tewéri. 


» Punagiri temole in Tallades, ‘i Kilika temple in Gangoli. 
es Pinnéth temple in Borérau. 1773, Bhalneswar temple in Boréraa. 
1769. Jageswar temple. 1774. Family of Kamalapatii Upreti. 
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feel the ingratitude of his own near relations, for Jaikishan Josbi, 
himself a Mara, joined by a number of Phartiydla, went to the 
Garhwal Raja, Pradipt Sah, and induced him to invade Kumaon, 
Pradipt Séh came to Jhuniyagarb, which was then in his posses- 
sion, and Sib Deo with the Raja occupied Naitbana in Patti Dora 
Palla close by. Sib Deo left Dip Chand at Naithdna and with 
the greater part of his force advanced and occupied Jaspur on the 
MAsi road, above the confluence of the Bino and the Ramganga. 
He then sent an envoy to the Garhwél Raja demanding the 
cause of his thus disturbing the peace of Kumaon. Pradipt Sah 
replied that Kalyin Chand was his brother and he looked on 
Dip Chand as his nephew, and that if Dip Chand wrote to him 
in the terms of such a relationship he would retire. This was 
practically asking that the Raja of Kumaon should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Garhwal. Pradipt Sa&h also demanded that the 
Ramganga should henceforth be considered the boundary between 
Kumaon and Garhwél and threatened that if this were not granted 
he would sejze the whole of Kumaon. Sib Deo agreed to the 
second proposal alone, but the Garhw4l Raja and his advisers were 
prepared for war and a battle was fought at Tanba Dhond, the hill 
above Udepur on the Masi road in Patti Bichhla Chaukot, with 
the result that the Garhwalis lost some four hundred men and 
amongst the prisoners was Jaikishan. The Garhwal Raja fled to 
Srinagar and eventually peace was concluded on such satisfactory 
terms that Pradipt Sah exchanged turbans with both Dip Chand 
and Sib Deo.) 


No sooner was the quarrel with Garhw4l settled than internal 
commotions arose in Kumaon itself which 
ended in the assassination of the principal 

actors, and gave some excuse for the invasion of the Gorkhalis in 
1790 when Kumaon ceased for ever to be independent. Hari Ram 
Joshi was always jealous of Sib Deo’s reputation and power. 
When first appointed to the command of the fort of Kdshipur, he 
neglected his duty and permitted a low Musalm&n adventurer to 
administer the district in his name and plunder the people as he 
liked. In consequence of this, Sib Deo exchanged offices with 


}‘One of the Brahmans whose eyes had been put out by Kalyén Chand, by 
- pame Kania Joshi, fled to Garhwal and died there. His eon Jayanand was now 
ealled back by Sib Deo and restored to the family estates. 
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Hari Ram, but the latter uever forgot the slight put upon him by 
hia cousin, and now took up arms against him. It is said that the 
cousins fought seven great battles, in two of which only Sib Deo 
claimed the victory. The seventh battle took place near the con- 
luence of the Gags and the Dosfndhgfr at Béus-ke-sira, and here 
Jairam, son of Hari Ram, and the principal mover in the quarrel, 
with 1,500 inen, lost their lives Hari Ram at once gave himself 
up to Sib Deo und both agreed to refer their quarrel to the arbi- 
tration of Hafiz Rahmat Kh4n, who obliged Hari R&ém to give Sib 
Deo a bond that he: would ever afterwards faithfully obey him. 
Sib Deo was now, once more, de facto ruler of Kumaon; but he had 
many active and unscrupulous enemies who continually plotted 
against him, so that he was at length obliged to have recourse to 
measures of repression, which only increased the number of his 
enemies without ensuring his own safety. Foremost amongst the 
conspirators were the Phartiyals of Kali Kumaon. One of these, 
named Rai Mall, the Burha or head-man of the village of Choki 
in Kéli Kumaon, wrote tc a friend in K4shipur, telling bim that 
should he organise a conspiracy against Sib Deo he might feel him- 
self certain of the support of the entire faction in Kali Kumaon. 
The letter, however, miscarried, and the plot was discovered. Sib 
Deo believed that there were others concerned in these plots, and 
hastening to Almora instituted inquiries which resulted in the 
detection of a second conspiracy in which the Duniya Josliis were 
concerned. He seized the ringleaders, and after a somewhat per- 
functory trial condemned them to death. The mode of execution 
adopted was singular and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enemies. He caused the prisoners to be brought 
to Balighét above Bageswar on the Sarju, and there tied them 
up in sacks and hurled them alive into the seething whirpool 
below the cliff. The news of this affair spread quickly through- 
out the province, checking for a time any overt act of disaffec- 
tion, but as surely increasing the efforts of tiose who worked 
in secret. Some remorse seems to have visited Sib Deo, for 
he released all the minor actors in the plots and sought to 
secure their yllegiance by restoring their property to them. Rai 
Mall Barba fed to Doti, and his prominent partisans disappeared 
for a time. 

75 
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Notwithstanding these plots, the power of Sib Deo seems to 
have been as great as ever, and village after 
village was granted to him by his grateful 
sovereign. Besides his estates in the Tari, he held Gangola-Ko- 
tuli in Malla Syunara, several villages in Béruhmandal and small 
grants elsewhere. He now rearranged the administration at Almo- 
ra and set out for the plains which required his presence as he had 
heard that the mercenaries from Nagarkot and elsewhere, who 
formed the garrisons of the forts in the Bhibar and Tardi, were 
at the instigation of the Phartiyéls clamouring for increased pay. 
Sib Deo advanced by forced marches to Kashipur, and there sum- 
moned those whom he felt would support him, but before any one 
arrived the soldtery rose in revolt and murdered Sib Deo and two 
of his sons. This event happened in the cold weather of 1764 
(11th of Pus, 1821 Sambat), and was followed soon afterwards by 
the death of Huri Ram. From tkis date the dependence of the 
plains on the Hill State may be said to have ceased and deter- 
mine‘,and from this peried, too, internal commotions so distracted 
the highlands that there also merely the semblance of a stable 
goverpment remained, Jaikishan succeeded his father as prime 
minister and vicerory, and continued to hold the reins of govern- 
ment for some two years and a half when a son was born to Dip 
Chand. The mother of the boy, the Rani Sringdér-Manjari, then 
acquired great influence over the Raja, and considering that in 
consequence of her being the mother of the heir to the throne she 
should have a share in the government, intrigued with H4fiz Rah- 
mat Khan Rohilla to oust Jaikishan. It is said that Hafiz Rah- 
mat, at the instigation of Jodha Singh Katehiri, his favourite ser- 
vant, and whose son was betrothed to a daughter of the Raja Dip 
Chand and therefore belonged to the R&ni’s faction, wrote to Jaiki- 
shan and advised him to submit to the Rani. The result was that 
Jaikishan threw up all his offices, and disgusted and disappointed 
left Almora to the Rani and her friends. 
Mohan Singh, whom Batten calls “the spuriously descended 
Mohan Singh morders Cousin of Dip Chand,” and for whom the 
the Bini. chroniclers of his own party can give no 
higher origin than that he was descended from a Riotela family of 
obscure descent who bad settled at Simalkha on the Kosi, became 
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bakshi or head of the army. Kishan Singh, the Raja's bastard 
brother, became prime minister, whilst Parmanand Bisht, the para- 
mour of the Rani, was appointed viceroy, and Jodha Singh obtained 
the government of Kashipur.!| Tbus the Rani’s party was com- 
pletely successful, but had hardly enjoyed their position for a year 
when the intrigues of Parmanand deprived Mohan Singh of bis 
appointment. Mohan Singh fled to Rohilkhand, and his place was 
taken for a time by Parmanand and then by Jaikishan and Harak 
Deb. In the meantime Mohan Singh, through the assistance of 
Dundi Kb&n, of Bisauli, ‘who was jealous of the power and influence 
exercised by Hafiz Rahmat Khan in Kumaon affairs, assembled a 
force of Rohiilas and hillmen, and, eight months after the expulsion 
of Mohan Singh, captured Almora and the persons of the Raja and 
Réni. According to other accounts, Mohan Singh was invited to 
Almora by the sons of Sib Deb, and the Rani once mure entrusted 
to him the office of bakshi on bis swearing fidelity to Dip Chand 
and his family. However this may be, Mohan Singh so firmly 
established bunself as head of the government that he was able to 
put to deatn his enemy Parmavand Bisht with impunity. Em- 
boldened by this success, and believing that the Réoi was still 
plotting against him, he shortly afterwards entered the women’s 
apartments and seizing her by the hair of her head flung her out 
of the window and killed her. Thus, like Jezebel of old, the Réni 
Sringar-Munjari perished a*victim to her own self-indulgence 


and desire for power. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan hearing of the state of affairs in Kumaon, 
and finding that his old friend Dip Chand 
was now only a puppet in the hands of 
designing adventurers, sent for the sons of Sib Deb and counselled 
them to make some attempt to recover the power once exercised by 
their family. Aided also by Kishan Singh, who had fled from 
Almora on the murder of his friend the R&ai, the Joshis enlisted 
a pnumerous following with which they invaded Kumaon and 
expelled Mohan Singh, who sought safety at first with Zabita Khan 
and then with the Oudh Nawd4b. Dip Chand was so pleased with 


1 See report of Mr. W. Fraser in the records of the Commiesioner of 
Kumaon; Government to the Hon’ble E. Gardner, dated 22nd November, 184. 
* This account is hardly correct, as the interests of the sons of Sib Deb were 
then and ever afterwards opposed to those of Mohan Singh. 


Barak Deb Joshi. 
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the change that he desired to conter the two principal posts in the 
administration on the Joshi brothers with Kishan Singh as viceroy, 
but Jaikishan refused to serve with Kishan Siugh, and thus it 
became necessary again to place the two offices of prime minister 
and head of the forces in the charge of one person. Harak Deb 
accepted this position and appointed as his deputies a Bisht of 
Chapuwa and Lakshmipati Joshi. The Bazpur Brahman Siro 
mani Das, pow Diwén Siromani Dis, who had aided in the attack 
on Mohan Singh, was confirmed in his appointmevt of governor of 
Kashipur, with a grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated 
jagtr of Mohan Singh. Manorath Joshi, son of Hari Rim, was 
made sard4r of Rudrpur, and once more a certain semblance of 
order and good government began to make itself manifest in the 
administration of public affairs both in the plains and the hills. 
Saoortly afterwards Siromani Das died and was succeeded by his 
son Nandram, who, with his brother Har Gobind, was resolved, 
should av opportunity occur in the present unsettled state of 
affairs, to carve out for themselves, as their nezghbours on JI sides 
were doing, an estate which they might, perhaps, be able to trans- 
mit to their children. They called for still more recruits from 
Nagarkot, and also enlisted a Iarge number of the roving mer- 
cevary bands which the wars in the plains bad created, and who 
were only too glad to accept service where fighting ond plunder 
might be expected. 


At this time Mohan Singh wrote to both Jaikishan and Harak 
Mohan Sing returnsto Deb. asking for forgiveness and begying 
Almora. them to allow him once more to return 
to Kumaon. He had, moreover, induced many of the more influ- 
ential men, disgusted as they were by the conduct of Kishan 
Singh, to join in asking for his recall, and though Harak Deb 
merely sent a courteous but evasive reply, Jaikishan was impru- 
dent enough to invite this arch dissembler back to Kumaon. 
On his way to the bills, Mohan Singh visited Nandrim at Kashi- 
pur and promised, in return for his assistance, to confirm that 
traitor in the government of the plains, On arriving at Almora, 
Mohan Singh almost at once assumed control of the adminis- 
tration, apparently with the consent of both Jaikishan and 
Harak Deb, who remained in office and assisted by their counsel 
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in the management of affairs. In the course of these consulta- 
tions Jaikishan proposed that the Taréi should again be brought 
under the rule of Kumaon, and that an effort should be made 
to expel Nandram, and in this resolution be was apparently 
warmly supported by Mohan Singh who offered to supply him 
with men and money for the expedition. Mohan Singh, however, 
wrote secretly to Nendiam, advising him to hold out and promie- 
ing his aid should it be required, so that when Jaikishan reached 
the plains he found a strong force ready to oppose him posted at 
Halduwa between Chilkiya and Késhipur. In the fight that took 
place Jaikishan was worsted with the loss of the brother of Dip 
Chand who had accompanied the royal forces. Mohan Singh 
gained many advantages by this movement. The Joshi brothers 
were now separated, and means were found to make Almora so 
uncomfortable for Harak Deb that he was glad to take refuge in 
Pali. The unfortunate Raja himself was now alone and helpless 
in the hand of his gaoler, who sent him with bis two sons, Udai 
Chand and Sujén Singh Gosdin, to the State prison of Sirakot. 
Mohan Singh believed that the time had come when he might 
throw off all semblance of submission and loyalty and look after 
his personal aggrandisement alone, but resolved first of all to 
secure his position at Almora. For this purpose it was necessary 
to paralyse the influence of the Joshi brothers, and this could 
best be effected by the death of one or both. Mohan Singh 
accordingly proceeded to Kumkhet, a villago on the southern face of 
the Gagar rangein parganah Kota, and, under pretence of concerting 
@ common attack on Nandrém and the rebels in the plains, invited 
Jaikishan to attend him. The Joshi at first refased, but overcome 
by the violent entreaties and protestations of Mohan Singh, 
Marder of Jaikishan ang 2t last yielded and came to Kumbket. 
Dip Chund. Mohan Singh invited the unsuspecting 
victim into his tent and engaged him in an interesting and 
apparently friendly conversation, in the midst of which, at a 
prearranged signal, assassins entered and murdered Jaikishan. 
Mohan Singh then proceeded to Almora and seized Harak Deb, 
who had incautiously returned there, and would have mardered 
him also had not Lal Singh, Mohan Singh’s own brother, inter- 
posed and induced him to commute the order to one of perpetual 
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imprisonment. Dip Chand and his two sons now died euddenly in 
confinement at Sirakot, and there can be little doubt but that 
their murder also must be added to the catalogue of crimes com- 
mitted by the usurper. The tradition runs that the food supplied 
to the unfortunate prisoners was so bad in quality and so insufficient 
in quantity that they died of starvation, though violence aleo is 
said to have been resorted to. This event took place at the close 
of the year 1777 A. D. 


Mohan Singh now proclaimed himself Raja under the title 
Mohan Singh (Chand) of Molan Chand and assumed all the 
Pert Aye insignia of a rightful ruler at bis iustal- 
‘ation. We have ten grants of land made by him during the 
years 1777-78 A.D., which show that he was as anxious as 
any of his predecessors to purchase the protection of the gods,’ 
He appointed his brother Lél Singh and Madhusudan Pande of 
Patiya to the chief offices of the state and wrote to Nandrd4m in 
the terms of their agreement that ‘‘ now the hills are mine and the 
lowlands of Kashipar are yours, let Gularghaéti be our boundary.” 
But Nandr4ém sought for some better authority than that of an 
usurper and proceeded to Lukhnow and offered the whole of the 
low country to the Naw&b, agreeing to hold from him as lessee 
(jrdraddr) and to pay a considerable sum as revenue. The 
Nawéb nothing loth accepted the gift and directed his officers on 
the frontiers to assist Nandrdm in all his undertakings and further 
appointed him his Amil for all the low country. Being thus sup- 
ported Nandrém resolved to extend his possessions and instigated 
Mohan Singh to demand from Manorath Joshi, who still held 
Rudrpur, his eutire submission to the de facto ruler of the Hill State. 
The Joshi indignantly refused and prepared to attack both Mohaa 
Singh and his ally Nandrém, but was persuaded by the latter that 
he was in fact a secret enemy of Mohan Singh, ond that if they 
joined their interests their urited forces could easily overpower 
the usurper; and now that all the Chands were dead, the Joshis 


1 These grants in the order of date are as follows :— 


Daie A.D. In facor of—- Date A.D. In favor of— 
1777. Jageswar temple. 1777. Bhuvaneswar temple in Gangoll. 
F Ditto. 1778. N&gnath temple in Chérél. 
Do. Sitala Debi temple in Athéguli. Do Kapilcewar temple in Dag. 
Do. Family of Radhapati Bhandéri. Do. Kalika temple in Gangoll 


Do. Family of Hussain Bakeh. Do Bhatneswar temple in Boréteu. 
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might succeed to the throne of Kumaon. Manorath was credulous 
enough to trust these statements, and with a@ slight escort pro- 
ceeded to Bazpur to meet Nandrim, where. he was treacherounly 
murdered with all bis followers, and Nandram tovk possession of 
Rudrpar in the name of the Nawéb. Thus passed away for ever 
eveu the nominal authority of the Hill State over the plains par- 
ganas. Nanakmatha and Bilbari were at this time supposed to be 
mortgaged to the Pathéns of Bereilly and with Sarbna also fell 
into the hands of the Oudh Nawéb,! who remained suserain of the 
Tarai until the British occupation in 1802 A. D., when Sib Lél, 
nephew of Nandrém and son of Har Gobind, was found in possession 
as farmer. Kilpuri alone remained for a time in the bands of 
Kumaoni landholders, but this also had to be yielded up to the 
Nawhib's agents. 


No matter of general interest belongs to the local history of the 
Tardi during the period between the accession of Nandrim to the 
management and the British occupation. Mr. Batten’s account of 
the administration of the Tarfi during this time partially explains 
the causes of its diminished prosperity in modern times, of which 
some account will be given under the District notice, Mr. Batten 
considers that on the whole the rule of the Oudh Nawab in the Tardi 
was beneficial, but chiefly from a negative point of view. He goes on 
to say— The bad government of districts naturally more adapted 

Native administration for culture and habitation drove large colo- 
of the Taréi. nies of people from the south to » region 
where the back-ground of the forest and the bills could always afford 
a shelter against open oppression; where tbe nature of the climate 
was not such as Lo invite thereto the oppressors into whose hands 
a whole fertile and salubrious land had fallen, and where also on 
this very account the rulers who did exist found it their interest 
to conciliate and attract all new-comers. The management of the 
territory in question by Nandrém and Sib Lél is generally well 
spoken of, except in the matter of police, but even in this latter 
respect the mismanagement was not more injurious to society than 
the state of affuirs in regard to the forest banditti became in times 
not far distant from our own. I believe that it may be confidently 
stated that, at the commencement of the British rule in Rohilkhand, 

These changes never affected the upper part known as the Bbéber. 
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there existed in the Tarai a greater nutnber of inhabited spots 
than there existed 30 years afterwards in the same tract ; that 
more and more careful cultivation was visible in every direo- 
tion; that the prairie, if not the forest, had retreated to a greater 
distance ; that the gils or canals for irrrigation were more frequent 
and better made; that more attention was paid to the construction 
and managemeut of the embankments on the several streams ; and 
that, finally, on account of all these circumstances, the naturally bad 
climate, now again deteriorated had somewhat improved. While 
recording this statement, I must not omit to add that I myself 
possess no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; 
but that I write under the influence of almost universal oral testi- 
mony supported, nevertheless, by this circumstance, vis., that the 
revenue statistics of the tract under discuasion shew a des- 
cending scale in regard to the income of the State, a product 
which, under general rules, bears an approximately regular pro- 
portion to the prosperity of a country.” 


“I must not omit to mention the fact that the Bhuksa and 
Effect of earlier settle. Jbfru tribes are extremely migratory in 
are. their habits, and are peculiar in requiring 
at their several locations more land for their periodical tillage, 
than they can shew under cultivation at one time or in one year. 
To these tribes is in a great meusure now left the occupation of the 
Tarai territory; so that now (1844) for every deserted village, 
there may be perhaps fcund a corresponding newly cultivated one, 
within the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene, 
where. under the present system no room for contemporaneous 
cultivation is supposed to exist, the periodical waste or fallow also, 
in that peculiar climate presenting as wild and jungly an appear- 
ance as the untouched prairie. In the times, on the contrary, 
which I have advantageously compared with our own, the fickle 
and unthrifty races whom I have named were not the sole occu- 
pants of the soil; all the number of contemporaneous settlements 
was therefore greater, and the extent of land required for each was 
less. I therefore come round in due course to the next fact (the 
obverse of that first stated) that as bad government in the ordi- 
narily habitable parts of the country introduced an extraordinary 
number of ploughs into the borders of the forest-tract, 30 the 
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accession of the British rule, ty affording a good government to 
Robilkband, re-attracted the agricultural resources to that quarter, 
and proportionately reduced the means of tillage ia the Tari. 
Such is my general position, but local circumstances also added 
to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on my part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode 
of settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule; to 
the disputes, in and out of Court, concerning zamindari rights, be- 
tween Sib Lél and Lal Singh; and, again, between the latter and 
his nephew Mahendra Singh's family; to the continued bad police 
management ; and perhaps more than all to the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of the English revenue officers, who were scared away from the 
tract by the bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally 
attracted thither by its facilities for sport. In fact, the sum of the 
whole matter is in my opinion this: that, even long neglect in other 
quarters can by a change of system be speedily remedied ; but that, 
in the peculiar regton of which we are treating, a very brief period 
of neglect or bad managowment is sufficient to ruin the country.” 


Mohaa Singh, as might be expected, signalised his accession by 
the persecution of all the friends and rela- 
tions of Sib Deb, and obliged them to 
abandon Komaon and fly to the plains. Lakshmipati Joshi, once 
a deputy of Harak Deb, was murdered at the deoddr tree near 
Almora whilst on his way to pay his respects at the palace, and a 
complete reign of terror ensued. Both the Raja of Doti and the 
Raja of Garbw4l were unwilling to allow this state of things to 
continue, and entered into correspondence with Harak Deb, who 
was still in prison, and the discontented generally in Kumaon. 
Lalat Sah, who was then Raja of Garhwél, first tuok the field and 
advanced by Lohba to Dwara with a considerable force under the 
command of Prempati Kumariya. Mokan Singh, distfusting his 
own influence with the troops, sent his brother Lal Singh to meet 
the Garhwalis, and calling Harak Deb before him begged him to 
go and fight against the ancient enemy of their country and that 
he should in reward be restored to bis offices and lands. Harak 
Deb gave a seeming acquiescence, but had hardly time to prepare 
himself when intelligence was received of the utter defeat of the 
Kuméonis at Bagwali Pokhar (1779 A.D.) Mohan Singh on 
76 


Flight of Mohan Singh. 
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hearing the news resoived on flight and desired Harak Deb to 
accompany him, but the latter refueed and the usurper fled alone 
by Gangoli and the Kali to Lucknow and thence to Faizullah 
Khén of Rampur, where he was eventually joined by L6! Singh 
and others of his adberents, Lalat Séh sent for Harak Deb, and 
owing to his counsels placed a son of his own named Pradhaman 
on the throne of the Chands under the title of Pradhaman Chand.! 


Pradhaman Chand appoiated Harak Deb, Jayanand and Ga- 
dhadhar Joshis to the principal offices and 
would, doubtless, have made a permanent 
impression on the country had the people really desired a stable 
government, bnt they were now too much accustomed to revolu- 
tions to believe that any efforts of theirs could establish a firm 
peace. Lalat Sah died and was succeeded by his eldest son Jayakrit 
or Jaikarat S4h on the throne of Garhwal, and between the two 
brothers quarrels soon arose. The Garhwaél Raja demanded an 
acknowledgment of his seniority by right of birth, which the Ku- 
maon Raja refused to give, on the ground that Kumaon had never 
acknowledged the supremacy of GarhwaAl, and that he was bound 
to support.the dignity of the throne to which he had succeeded. 
In the meantime, Harak Deb wrote to Faiaullah Khan and beg- 
ged him not to assist Moban Singh in his designs, and received an 
assorance that the Pathans would not connive at any attempts on 
Kumaon. Tho Nawab also promised not to afford any aid or coun- 
tenance, but desired that some means of subsistence should be pro- 
vided for the exiled family, a request which was at once complied 
with, but as promptly declined. Mohan Singh, despairing of suc- 
cess, then went on a pilgrimage, and at Allahabad met the leader 
of a fighting body of religious mendicants known as Nfgas; and 
promised him the plander of Almora if they assisted in the inva- 
sion of Kumaon. The Naga leader consented and with 1,400 men 
under four Mahants proceeded to the hills. They entered Ku- 
maon by the Kosi, and, under pretence of being pilgrios on their 
way to Badrinéth, got as far as the confluence of the Suwil and the 
Kosi before their real character was discovered. Harak Deb then 

.' We have'three grants made by Pradhaman Ohand dpring his short reign 
in Kumaon :—One dated jn 1781 A D.,in favour of the family of Kriahnanand 


Joshi; another dated in 1762 A.D., in favour of the family of Beniram Upreti, 
‘and a thie’ dated in 1784 A.D., in favour of the family of Rewadhar and Balki- 
shan Joshis. 


Pradhaman, 1779-86 A.D. 
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posted his forces at Charalekh, and sending a present of money to 
the Négas asked them to retire, but urged by Mohan Sigh they 
attacked the Kuméoni forces and were totally defeated, leaving 
seven hundred of their dead in the ravines of the Kosi.! 


The episode in no wise allayed the jealousy that existéd be- 
tween the two Rajas: and now the elder 
brother, urged by his advisers, considered 
that be had claims to the entire sovereignty of the two kingdoms, 
and even intrigued with the exile, Mohan Singh. Harak Deb saw 
the evils that would certainly accrue from this estrangement and 
went with a strong escort towards Garhwal and requested that 
Jayakrit S4h would grant him an interview with the object of 
settling the questions in dispute. The Garhwal Raja declined the 
interview and would not: believe in the sincerity of Harak Deb and, 
perhaps, he was right, for when he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to 
surprise him, he found himself opppsed to a force which defeated 
his troops and obliged him to seek safety in flight. So hardly 
pressed were the Garhwalisin the pursuit that the Raja sickened 
and died * and the Kumfoni troops, plundering and burning every 
village on their way and even the sacred temple of Dewalgarh, 
entered and took possession of the capital, Srinagar. To the pre- 
sent day, this raid into Garhwal is known as “the Joshiydna.” 
Par&kram S4hb, another brother of Pradhaman, had previously pro- 
claimed himself Raja of Garhwal, and though Pradbaman at first 
played him off as a possible rival to Jaikarat, he now resolved to 
enter Garhw4l and assume possession of tlie throne. He at first 
wished to leave Parikram in Kumaon, but the latter declined, prefer- 
ring GarhwAl, but was easily reduced to obedience, for the whole 
country was against him,’ but remained too long away for his 
interests in Kumaon. Although Harak Deb did everything that 
man could do to strengthen his position, the datural enemies of his 


The Joshiyéns raid. 


t Hence the proverb :— 

Jogi ha babt ho hatak (funy kya dhatiyo chtyo. 

Meaning, what business Had the jogi’s (mendicant) father iu the army? A 
proverb now often applied to those that meddle in other people’s affairs. 
? Some say that he was assassinated by the express orders of Haruk Deb. 
2 The following rhyme was applied to the weak aitempts of Pardkram Séh 
to obtain possession of Gathwal :— 

“ Ko ldta kdtha barta 0 sun kdlo te 
Anala le gar mdvho daur dana tu.” 
Meaning, “ speak, O dumb one, listen deaf one thou ; the blind hath stulea thte 


stote, seek the guard you.” 
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race were too powerful for him. From the eouth came Nandrim, 
from the eastern districts, Moban Singh and L&l Singh, and » 
Garhwhli contingent was added by Parfkram Séh, and all united 
near the Naith4na fort in Patti Dora Talla of Pali where Harak 
Deb lay awaiting reinforcements, None came, however, and many 
of his followers deserted him, as they did not care to fight fora 
Raja who was a Garhwali in heart and cared more for Srinagar than 
for Almora. Harak Deb was defeated and fled to the plains and 
thus ended the Garhwili domination in 1786 A.D. 


Mohan Singh was again supreme! at Almora, and being hard 
Restoration of Mohan pressed for money to pay his levies, pluader- 
Bingh, 1786-88, A.D. ed the country allround, In Kali Kumaon 
be is said to have extracted four lakhs of rupees from Méras and 
Phartiyals alike. Hence the proverb -— 


“ Charo khdi gaya chakira. Jehala pura mush bhaya kira.” 


“The chakar eat up the food, but both he and the wagtail were 
caught in the trap.” 


Hatak Deb applied in vain for assistance from Garbwé&l and. 
was answered only by empty promises. In fact, it is doubtful whe- 
ther at this time Pradhaman Shh held the reins of government in 
Garhwial, for Mohan Singh is said to have now formed an alliance 
with Par&kram Sah by which both agreed to rule in their respec- 
tive kingdoms, of which-the boundaries were defined, and that Prad- 
haman Sah retired into private life. Relying on his own resources 
Harak Deb recruited a force in Barhepur in the plains and invaded 
Kumaon again. He reached Hawalbéch and met the forces of 
Mohan Singh in battle between Sitoli and Railkot, with the result 
that the usurper was defeated and taken prisoner with his brother 
Lal Singh, whilst his eldest son, Bishan Singh, was killed. Lal 
Singh was released and pardoned, but the conqueror took Mohan 
Singh to a smal) dharmsaéla near the temple of Nar&yan Tiwari 
below Haridungari, and there slew him in expiation of bis numerous 
crimes, This event occurred in the year 1788 A.D. Mohan Singh's 

> We have cight grants of Jand made by Mohan Singh during this period :— 

Date, A. D. Jn fav ur of— Date, A. D. In favour of— 


1786- ee temple. 1788. Bhairab temple in Almora. 


1787. 5 . » Raghuuathtenpleio Almora. 
$787, Bheairab tern;.le in A'mora. | »  Bidrinath temple. 


3768. Bégeswar temple. »  Puabaneswar temple in Salam. 
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son, Mahendra Singh, fled to Rampur and Harak Deb again entered 
Almora as master. He at once wrote to Pradhaman Chand, inviting 
him to come to Kumaon and take possession of the vacant throne ; 
but mindful of his sufferings and the uncertain tenure by which he 
held the country before, the Raja wisely enough refused to comply, 
and thus Kumaon was for a time without a master. 


This state of things did not last long, for Harak Deb knew well 
Bib Singh (Chand), 1768 that though he might rule in the name of 
A.D. some Chand, he could never hope to found 
a dynasty himself. He, therefore, sent for one Sib Singh, a Réotels 
said to be descended from Udyot Chand, and installed him as 
Raja under the name of Sib Chand. From the accession of Pra- 
dhaman Chand up to the conquest by the Gorkhélis the entire pow- 
er of the State was vested in the hands of the Joshis and their ad- 
herents and is known amongst the people as “the Joshyél,” but 
this time, however, they had not an opportunity for establishing 
their government firmly in Almora before Lél Singh with the 
asistance of Faizullah Khén of Rampur invaded the hills. A bat- 
tle was fought at the Dharmaila village near Bhim Tél in which 
Gadadhar, the Joshi leader, was slain and his forces were routed. 
They all then fled towards Garhwal for assistance, and L&l Singh, 
passing througb Almora, pursued the retreating Joshis as far as 
Ulkagarh in Garhwél, where Harak Deb made a successful stand 
and again assuming the offensive, drove his enemies to Chukam 
on the Kosi.. In this action he was aided by a Garhwali contin- 
gent sent by Pradhaman Séh. But, on the other hand, a second 
Garbwali contingent, sent by the Raja's brother Parékram Séh, now 
assisted Lal Singh, who was thus enabled to take the field once 
more. Harak Deb retired with Sib Singh to Srinagar, where Pra- 
dhaman Sah resided whilst Parikran: S&h, always obstinate, un- 
steady and unreasonable, supported the pretensions of Lal Singh’s 
party and agreed to place the son of Mohan Singh on the throne 
of Kumaon in return for a subsidy of one and a half lakh of rupees, 
thus apparently acting in direct opposition to bis brother's policy. 
It is very difficult indeed to understand Garhw4li politics at this 
time. We see the brothers Pradbaman and Parikram arrayed 
as partisans on opposite sides and sometimes living in amity 
together at, Srinagar and sometimes in arms against each other ; and 
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now whilst Pradbaman Séb gave shelter to the exiled Joshie, Pu- 
rakram accompanied their enemies to Almora and assisted in the 
installation of Mahendra Singh, the son of Mohan Sin,h,! as Raja 
of Kumaon under the title of Mahendra Chand in 1788 A.D. 


Lal Singh took the place of Harak Deb and united in his own 
Mahendra Singh(Chaod), person all the chief offices of the State. 
1783-90 A_D. He took an active part in the persecution 
of the Josbis and drove many of them into exile, others were im- 
prisoned and some of the prominent members were executed for 
real or fancied offences. Parikram S4b, too, so used his influence 
in Garhwl that Harak Deb fled to the plains and sought the pro- 
tection of Mirza Mehndi Ali Beg, Subahdar of Bareilly, on behalf 
of the Nawab, but Lal Sirigh anticipated the result of the Joshi 
intrigues in that quarter by presenting himself in person (1789) 
before the Naw4b of Oudh whilst he was bunting ia the jungles at 
Khera near Haldwani and claimed the protection of the Oudh 
darb&ér for Mahendra Singh, who he said had always been their ally 
and bad willingly acknowledged Onodh as owner of the Tarii. 
Before, however, proceeding further we must turn to Nepél and 
briefly trace the rise of the Gorkhali power there. 


1 As so mach haa been said about this family, we shall now give the genealo- 
ical tree. Mi. Batten calla Mohan Singh “ the spnriously descended cousin of 
On Chand * and Mr. Fraser in his report to Governmient. in 1814 tra es the 
descent of ‘the family from Pahar Singh. the offepring of Biz Bahédur Chand 
by a dancing woman : to whose eon, Hari Singh, were legal issue Mohan Singh 
and Lal Singh Under the quasi caste name of Raotela are included both the 
legitimate and illegitimate juaior members of the Chand ‘amily, and but little 
distinction was ever made io the hills between the lawfu’ and illegitiinate mem- 
bers of a family. Even Harak Deb allowed Mohan Singh to be a descen taut 
* though illegally and bascly ’’ of the royal line. and aa such it appears to me 
that he would, accotding to the hill custom, be consideted a Réutela, or one 
sprung from the royal stdck. Baz Bah idur Chand. 


Pabér Singh. 


Hari Singh, 
a ae re 
Mohan Singh Lat Singh, 
Mahendra Singh. Gumén Singh. 
Partab Singh, Shiuréj Singh. 


Nanda Singh. 


Bhim Singh. 


The elder btanch is represented by the Government pensioner at Almora and 
the younger branch by Shinréj Singh now of Kashipur and created a Raja by 
the Britieh Government. The claims of both were definitely dismissed in Board 
to Government No. 35, dated May 4th, 1821. 


CHAPTER VII. 
History—(conc/d.) 





CONTENTS. 


The Gorkhélfs, Ram Bahddur invades Kumaon. Lavasiun of Garhwil. Chi- 
neve attack Nepél. Attempts by the family of Lé! Singh to recover Kumaon. 
Gorkb4!i administration of Kamaon. Ran Bahédur retires to Benares. Harak 
Deb. Ran Bahédur retaras to Nepél. Gerhwél and the Dén under the Gorkhs- 
tisy, their punishment on defeat. Gorkhélis in Kumaon, their forces and the 
adoinistration of justice Cansesof the Nepdl war. Aggressions an the Go- 
rakhpur frontier. Fruitless negotiations. Bétwal. Opening operations of the 
war. Invasion of the Din. Kalanga. From the fall of Kalenga to the inva- 
sion of Kumaon.. Mr. Gardner appointed to political charge. Annexation de- 
termined on. Preparations for the invasion of Kumaona. Dispositian of the 
forces, Advance on Rénikhet. Gorkhélis occupy Kumpar. British cocupy 
Biyéhi Devi. Gorkhalis retire to Almora. British oocapy Katérmal. Captain 
Heareey’s operations in eastern Kumaon, is defeated at Khilpati and taken pri- 
soner. Action at Gananéth. Capture of Almora. Ram Séh and the Gorkhélis 
retiro to Doti. Mr. Gardner in civil charge with Mr. Traill as assistant. Long 
negotiations regarding peace with Nepél. At length peace is poncluded. Garh- 
wAl affairs. British administration under Traill, Batten and Rameay. 

W: have now reached the time when the Chand dynasty that 

had so long ruled in Kumaon was to cease 

SEO to exist. The blow was as sudden as it 
was unexpected and was delivered by the Gorkhélis who first 
appear in history towards the middle of the last century. At that 
time Nepél was broken up into a number of petty states; in the 
valley and its neighbourhood, were Bhatgéon, Banepa, Lalitp4tan 
and Kantipur or Kathmandu, to the west were the Vaisya Rajas 
and Dulu, Doti, Jumla and Ach&ém, and to the east were the 
petty chiefs of the Kiréntis. To the north, the hills were also 
divided amongst a number of petty Rajas each of whom claimed 
independence of Nepél and of each other, and amongst them was 
Narbhupdla Sab, the ruler of the small state of Gorkha, which lay 
about eight days journey to the north of Nepél. The Gorkhéli 
Raja seeing the defenceless condition of the valley, divided as it 
was amongst a number of families each of whom was at feud with 
the other, and apxious to enlarge his narrow dominions which 
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ill afforded sustenance to its rapidly increasing population, led a 
force towards Nep4l and laid claim to the throne. He was, how- 
ever, met by the Vaisya Rajas of Nodkot and obliged to retire 
across the Triedl Ganga’ to his own country. Finding that his 
forces were insufficient and his information regarding the resources 
of the valley chiefs was imperfect, Narbhupéla Sih resolved to 
await a better opportunity and in the meantime to correct the 
errors in his calculations which experience had made manifest. 
For this purpose his son Prithiniréyana was sent, when quite a 
child, to be brought up at the court of Bhitgdon, where he 
managed to acquire that intimate knowledge of the factions and 
feuds and resources of each country which shortly afterwarda 
eérved his purpose so well. Prithindréyana succeeded his father 
in 1742 A.D. and commenced his career of conquest by the 
annexation of Nuwdkot and the hill country to the westward. 
In addition to great natural abilities and considerable talent as a 
commander he was also a master of intrigue and by his agents 
found means to foment disturbances betweeu the independent 
princes in his neighbourhood and to induce them to apply to him 
for aid and support. His troops were constantly exercised and the 
wealth already brought to Gorkha by many of them, attracted to his 
side the best fighting clans in the hills. When he thought the 
time vas ripe for a decisive blow, he descended with an over- 
whelming force and took possession of Nofkot, Kirtipur, Banepa, 
and Bhétgdéon and in 1768 A.D. occupiod Kéthmidndu which 
henceforth became his principal residence. The Gorkhélis did 
not gain the country without along and severe struggle during 
which strange and fearful cruelties are said to have been perpe- 
trated by the invaders. Prithinér4yana Sah died in 1775 and was 
succeeded by his son Sinha Partap Sah who during his short 
reigu was able to add only the country on the east as far as Sum- 
bheswara to the Gorkhali possessions. Ran Bahbd4dur Séh suc- 
ceeded his father in 1778 with the Rani Indur Lachhmi as regent.® 
She was a woman of a determined character. verging on cruelty 
and uoder her the work of conquest went rapidly on. Lamjung 
Bch, uncle ofthe young king who sssumet the seine of poternssene ood se ted 
out the aggressive policy of his predecessor. It was he that completed the con- 


nest of Achim, Juma. and Doti whence he expellcd the reigning Raja Prithi 
éh. It was hs also who conceived and carried out the iovaclen of eee 
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and Tanhan were the first to fall, then followed the country of the 
Chaubfsi RAéjae up to the K6li, including Kashka, Parbat, Priaingh, 
Satan, Isniya, Maskot, Darkot, Urga, Gutima, Jumla, Raghan, 
Dérma, Jubér, Pyuthfna, Dhani, Jaserkot, Chili, Gol4m, Achém, 
Dhulek, Ddlu and Doti. 


The Nepélese darbér were well acquainted with the state 
Ran Babédur Invades Of affairs in Kumaon and resolving to add 
Kumaon. it to their conquests, wrote to Harak Deb 
desiring his assistance and co-operation. There is some reason to 
believe that this was at least promised, for we find him join the 
Gorkbélis on their entering into Almora and also named as their 
representative should the Gorkhali troops have been obliged to 
leave Kumaon to defend their own territory against the Chinese, 
& matter which will be noticed hereafter. For this conduct there 
cap be no excuse and no matter how much he may have suffered 
at the hands of the Phartiy&ls, the alliance of Harak Deb with the 
Gorkhélis cannot but be looked on as selfish and unpatriotic. 
The Gorkhéli army destined for the invasion of Kumaon set out 
from Doti early in 1790 under the command of Chauturiya Ba- 
hidur Séh, Kézi Jagjit Pande, Amar Singh Tbhf&pa and Surbir 
Thfipa. One division crogsed the K4li into Sor and a second 
was sent to occupy the patti of Bisung. When news of this in- 
vasion arrived at Almora all was confusion and despair. Mahen- 
dra Singh summoned the entire fighting population and with part 
of his regular troops took the field in Gangoli whilst Lél Singh 
with a like force advanced through K&li Kumaon. Amar Singh 
marched against the Kuméonis, but was defeated by Manendra 
Singh and obliged to retreat towards Kéli Kumaon. Here, how- 
ever, the Gorkh4lis were successful for at the village of Gatera 
near Katolgarh, they succeeded in surprising L4l Singh and drove 
him with the loss of two hundred men towards the plains. 
Mahendra Singh was on his way to assist his uncle when the 
news of this disaster reached him and abandoning all hope of 
saving his capital, fled to Kota where he was soon afterwards joined 
by LAl Singh from Rudrpur. The Gorkbilis ‘finding the way thus 
opened retraced their steps and after some slight resistance at. 
Héwalbégh, took possession of Almora in the early part (Chait) of 
the year 1790. 
v7 
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In the following year we find Harak Deb at Almora and great 
preparations made for the invasion of Garb- 
wal. The Gorkhélis, however, never pene- 
ttated beyond Langurgarh which for a whole year defied their 
efforts to reduce it and in the midst of their arrangements for a 
more determined attack on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the Gorkhéli possessions anc that all the troops 
should return to Nepdl, giving over to Harak .‘cb the conquered 
territory to the west of the Kali, The Gorkhal leaders had, how- 
ever, so impressed Pradhaman Séh with a sense of their power that 
he agreed! to pay a yearly tribute of Re, 25,000 to the Nepalese 
government and send an agent to the darbar which for the next 
twelve years preserved some appearance of amity between the 
two governments, The Corkhdli annals simply state that the 

Chinese invasion of Nepdlese ‘cut the Chinese army into pieces 
Nepll. and obtained great glory. But M. Im- 
bault-huart gives us a very different account of the Chinese inva- 
sion of NepAl from official sources.?. The Panchan L&ma of Tashi- 
lonpo died in 1781 during a visit to Pekin and his eldest brother 
Hutu Kotu Tchongpa seized on his treasures and refused to give 
any to the younger brother Cho-ma-eul-pa, the Schamerpa of 
Kirkpatrick and Syimarpa Lama of the Nepdlese. The latter 
fled to Nepal and invited theGorkhalis to invade Tibet. They were, 
however, bought off by a secret treaty by which the Lamas promised 
them 15,000 taels or £4,800 per annum. Not receiving this, the 
Gorkhalis crossed the frontier and sacked Tasbilonpo in 1791. 
Tn the following year the Chinese not only expelled the Gorkhélis 
from Tibet but penetrated close w Yang-pu or KAthmandu, where 
a treaty was signed by which the plunder was restored and recom- 
pense was made for the cost of the war. The Chinese troops 
returned, but lett a garrison of 3,000 men in Lh4sa, and this was the 
first time that they made a permanent stay in Tibet. From this 
time, too, the Nepfdlese have alwaya sent tribute to China. It 
was owing to this invasion that the Gorkhilis were obliged to raise 
the seige of Langargarh in GarhwAl and return to Almora. They in- 
tended to take Harak Deb with them to Nepal as their arrangements 


VAs. Rés., I, $43 (Hardwicke, 1796): Raper in 1808 says Rs, 9,000 and to 
keep a vakil of the Gorkhélis at his court. As. Res., XI, 500. * History 
of the conquest of Nepél in 1792 translated from the Chinese: J. A. Parts 
qh Ser., X11, 348 (1878), 


Invasion of Garhwil. 
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with the Garhwal Raja did not now admit of his succeeding 
them in Kumaon, but dreading the future in store for him, Harak 
Deb managed to escape on the way aud fled to Juhar. In the 
meantime news of the peace with China arrived and the Gorkhdlis 
returned to Almora, so that Harak Deb was unable to proceed 
there and stir up his ancient allies in Pali and Bérahmandal. 
The Juhéris who hed attached themselves to the Phartiy4l faction 
now seized Harak Deb and kept him a close prisoner, sending 
information of the event to L&l Singh and Mahendra Singh. The 
latter sent a relative named Padam Singh, the Mér&s say, to mur- 
der Harak Deb, but as he was not killed, we may venture to hope 
that it was only to bring him in custody to the plains. The 
prisoner, however, took means to bring round his jailors to his own 
side by promising his aid to any attempt that Padam Singh might 
wake to secure the throne of Kumaon for himself; all he eared for 
was that neither Mahendra Singh nor LA! Singh should ever 
occupy Almora. The Gorkhélis of the Th&pa party, too, he now 
hated as bitterly as the rest and with Padam Singh, as his escort 
set out for the court of the Garhwaél Raja to ascertain what assist- 
ance they might expect from him. Pradhuman Séh declared 
that he would never again interfere in the affairs of Kumaon and 
his recent bitter experieace of the Gorkhélis did not encourage 
him to embroil himself again with them. Padam Singh returned 
with his friends to the plains, but Harak Deb remained at Srinagar 
and long continued to be the animating spirit of the prolonged 
defence made by that country. 
During this time Mahendra Singh had not been idle, he 
Attempts to recover attempted to pass by Bhim Tél to Almora, 
Almore: but was attacked by the garrison of the 
Barakheri fort and obliged to return to Kilpuri in the Tardi which 
he had made his head-quarters, A second expedition towards Kali 
Kumaon was equally unsuccessful for he found himself opposed 
not only to the Gorkhiélis but to the great mass of tie Méras, 
who together with Harak Deb had again become fast frie 1ds of the 
intruders. In 1794 A.D. Muhammad Ali Khan of Rampur was 
murdered by his brother Ghulam Muhammad Khén, and though 
the Nawab was inclined to condone the offence in consideration of 
a bribe, a British force under General Abercrombie advanced 
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from Fatehgarh to Bareilly to depose the usurper. There they 
awaited the arrival of the Oudh Nawdb and Mr. Cherry before 
commencing hostilities The Rohillas, however, determined to 
attack the British before the Nawé&b’s troops could join them 
and were completely defeated in a severe action fought at the 
bridge across the Sanka river near the village of Bithaura.* Ghulém 
Muhammad fled with his forces to Fatehchaur in the low hills 
below Garhwal, but was eventually obliged to yield himself pri- 
soner and was at once deported to Benares. So soonas the British 
and Oudh troops left Rampur, Mahendra Singh began to levy 
the disbanded followers of Ghulam Muhammad for an attempt on 
Kumaon, but wearied with these repeated attacks, Amar Singh Thdpa 
marched on Kilpuri and thus deprived the Kuméonis of their only 
rallying point, Mahendra Singh and his partizans deprived of 
every acre of land that they could lay claim to fled to the Oudh 
Subahdar and represented that the tract from which the Gorkhé- 
lis had ousted them really formed a part of the Tar&i which of 
right belonged to the Nawab and requested his aid in recovering 
it from the Gorkhilis. Atabeg Khén and Raja Sambhunith were 
instructed to take measures to protect the interests of the Oudh 
darbaér and apparently these would have taken the form of a war 
with Nepal had not the good offices of Mr. Cherry promoted an 
understanding by which the Gorkhélis agreed to yield up all 
pretensions to the low country and. the Nawab, on the other hand, 
promised to respect the position of the de facto rulers of Kumaon. 
At the same time provision was made for the retention by the 
exiled family on some doubtful tenure of a portion of the Tardi for 
their subsistence and which so far as any jdg{r was concerned was 
subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Chachait in 
the Pilibhit district. 


During the years* 1791-92 Joga Malla Subah managed the 
Gorkhili administration &ffairs of Kumaon and introduced the first 
of Kumaon. settlement of the land revenue. He im- 
posed a tax of one rupee on every bési* of cultivated land and one 
rupee per head (adult male) of the population besides Re. 1-2-6 
per village to meet the expenses of his own office. He was succeeded 


‘Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khén, 135 : Gaz., V. 3 Fatehganj seven miles 
north-west of Bareiily. These dates are chiefly taken from oflicial 
proceedings iu which the names appear. 4 Nearly a British acre. 
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in 1798 by Kézi Nar Séhi and his Deputy R&madatta Séhi in 
charge of the civil adininistration and Kfélu Pfode as commandant. 
The administration of Nar Sahi was marked by great cruelties and 
excesses. Mercenaries from Nagarkot and the western hills had 
of late years been more extensively employed by both factions ‘n 
Kumaon and many of them had intermarried with the hill people 
ond formed scattered colonies in Pali, Barabmandal and Sor. Nar 
Sahi doubting their loyalty and determined on their destruction 
gave orders that an accurate census should be taken of their num- 
bers and the localities in which they resided. He then arranged 
that on a night agreed on and at a given signal they should be 
slaughtered without mercy. His instructions were carried out and 
the people, to the present day, recal the mangal ki rdt (Tuesday 
night), or the ‘Nar Sdhi kd pdld’, when they wish to express their 
horror of any villainy or treachery. Nar Séhi was recalled and 
was succeeded by Ajab Singh Khawds Thipa and his deputy 
Sreshta Thépa with Jaswant Bhandari as commandant. Events 
now occurred at Kathmandu which had some considerable influence 
over Kumaon affairs. Bahadur Séh, who had succeeded in hold- 
ing office since 1779, was deposed by his subordinate Prabal Rfoa 
in 1795 and died miserably in prison. Two factions had now 
arisen in the state and fora long time their quarrels and jealousies 
retarded all active union for aggressive purposes, The one was 
known as the Chauntara! or Chautariya party, from the titles of 
their principal leaders who were either sons or nephews of the royal 
house, and the other the Thapa party spruny from the commonalty 
of the Gorkhéli state and raised to power by its military successes, 


2 A writer in the Culeutia Review (Jan., 1877, p. 141) gives two derivations 
for this word. The one is from Chavtara or Chubutra, a platform of masoury, 
by which the houses of tbe chiefs of the Gorkhélis were distinguished from 
those of their clansmen. “Hence the chief became styled amongst his peo- 
pie the Chuutara eihib or master of the platform. In time the eldest s.n of the 
chief was called Sébib Ji and the younger oncs Chautara Séhiba, und thence the 
corruption (hauntara or Chatitariya. ‘Ihe other explanation is that the word is 
derived from chaw (=four) and tri to cross over the ocean. In the fdjatti, 
there are four things essential to the man who is entrusted with the manage- 
ment of state affairs; to wit, conciliation, presents, chastisement and the power: 
of causing misunderstanding amongst the members of the enemy’s party. The 
eldest son, who inherited the throne, was not to trouble himself with any affuir 
of atate and hence the inanagement devolved on his younger brothers, who acted 
88 ministcra. With such dutics a knowledge of politics was iucumbent on 
thew, und hence they were called Chauntariysa, that is those who have crossed 
the fonr occana of the eascntials named above.” We have seen the name applied 
to the earlier advisers of Som Chand, and in Kumaon the term is interpreted as 
Tmcaning those whe transacted the affaire of the four qcurtes, that je all duties 
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which, in the first instance, were entirely due tothem. At this 
time, the Chaunotara party was still in power, but met its first 
reverse in the disgrace and death of Bahadur Sah. As a conse- 
quence of this change of parties we find Aimar Singh with his 
deputy Gubind Upadhya in charge of the civil administration and 
Bhakti Thapa commandant of Kumaon in 1795. The former gave 
place to Prabal Réna and his deputy Jaikrishna Thdpa in tbe fol- 
lowing year. In 1797 the intrigues at court brought the Chaunta- 
ra party once more into temporary power and Bam Séh with his 
brother Rudrbir Sah as deputy supplanted the Thapa faction in 
the civil administration at Almora. Their short tenure of office is 
said to have been signalised by the imposition of a new tax of five 
rupees per jhulu) of cultivated land held by Brahmans which bad 
hitherto been exempt from the payment of revenue, but as this tax 
was very seldom collected, it may be held to have been merely a 
measure intended to keep the more refractory and intriguing 
members of that caste in order. So long as they gave no trouble to 
the authorities it was not levied, but if the Brahman landholders 
were suspccted of paying more attention to political affairs than to 
the cultivation of their holdings, the tax with arrears was at once 
demanded. Ajab Singh and Sreshta Thipa, who had previously 
held office in 1794, relieved Bam Sah and his brother, but were 
themselves succeeded in a few months by Dhaukal Singh Bashnyét 
and his deputy Major Ganapati Updédhya. Dhaukal Singh was a 
man of violent temper and possessed of little tact in the manage- 
ment of his troops, so that in a dispute which he had with them 
regarding their pay he attempted to cut down one of his men, but 
was himself killed in the fray. 


In 1800, Ran Bahadur, in a feeble way, attempted to assert hig 
Ran Bahadur goes to P0Sition as head of the state and wished to 
Benaret: dismiss his Thipa ministers, but they unit- 
ing with the Mahila (second) Rani compelled the Raja to abdicate 
in favour of his son, who was raised to the throne under the name 
Girbao-juddha Vikram Sih with the Rani as nominal regent. 
Ran Bahadur assumed the garb of a mendicant and the name of 
Nirgunénanda Swami and went to live in Devapatan, and then in 
Lalitpur, where he so conducted himself as to give offence to the 
*From six to thirteen acres according to the custom of the place. 
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religious feelings of the entire people. It is said that when one of 
bis women was ill and notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on 
offerings to the deity, Taleju,! the favorite, did not improve, Ran 
Babddur directed that the image should be defiled and broken 
and the physicians who attended the lady should be executed. 
Owing to similar excesses he was at length forced to retire to 
Benares, where he received protection and assistance at the hands 
of the English Resident. In 1802, Rudrbir Sah succeeded Dhau- 
kal Singh in Kumaon for a few months, and in 1803 Kaji Gajkesar 
Pande with his deputy Krishnanand Subahdir assumed charge of 
the civil administration. 

The year 1803 is remarkable for the great and successful effort 
made by the Th&pa party to reduce Garh- 
wal. Ever since the siege of Langurgarh 
was raised in 1792, small parties of Gorkh4lis had periodically plun- 
dered the border parganahs, which they were taught to look upon 
as their lawful prey. The prisoners made in these expeditions 
were sold into slavery, the villages were burned and the conntry 
made desolate. Still the Garhwalis did not always allow these 
raids to pass unpunished. Reprisals were made and a border 
warfare ensued, characterised as all such wars are by deeds of 
wanton cruelty and blood-thirsty revenge Several fresh attempts 
had been made to capture Langurgarh, but all had proved fruit- 
less, and now the Gorkhali leaders, Amar Singh Thapn, Hastidal 
Chautariya, Bam Sah Chautariya, and others, at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped veteran army invaded Garhwél. In 
Hardwicke’s narratives we have a description of Pradhuman Sah 
and his brothers in 1796, which we may make use of here. The 
Raja appeared then “to be about twenty-seven years of age, in 
stature something under the middle size, of slender make, regular 
features, but effeminate.” His brother Parakram Sah was a stouter 
and more manly person, and Pritam Sah, then about nineteen 
years of age, is described as bearing a strong likeness to the Raja 
in make, features and voice. All wore plain muslin gdmnahs with 
coloured turbans and waist-bands, without jewels or other decora- 
tions. Pradhuman Séh’s appearance did net belie his character ; 
mild and effeminate to a degree he did not grasp the nature of 

1 Wrisxht, 262, * As. Res., I., 384. 
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the danger to which he was exposed and portents had already pa- 
ralysed his superstitious mind and warned him that his hour bad 
come. The priests of Paliyagadh at the sacred sources of the 
Jumna had foretold! the Gorkhali conquest and the death of Pra- 
dhuman Séh at Dehra, and his capital itself had been visited by 
an earthquake,® which rendered his palace uninhabitable; frequent 
sbocks took place for several months, and it is said that many an- 
cient streams ran dry, whilst new springs appeared iu other places. 
No real resistance was offered and the Raja and his family fled by 
Barah&t to the Dun closely pursued by the victorious GorkhAlis 
who occupied Gurudwara or Dehra in the cold-weather (October, 
of 1803.3) Pradhuman Séh then took refuge in the plains and 
through the good offices of the Gujar Raja Ramdayal Singh of 
Landhaura was enabled to collect a force of some twelve thousand 
men, with whom he entered the Dan, resolved to make one attempt 
to recover his kingdom. Jn this he was unsuccessful, and in an action 
fought at Khurbura near Dehra perished with most of his Garh- 
wali retainers (January, 1804). Pritam Sah, the brother of Pra- 
dhuman Sah, was taken prisoner and sent in custody to Nepal, but 
Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Séh, the eldest son of the deceased 
Raja, escaped to British territory, and Parikram Sah, who had so 
long been a trouble to his brother, took refuge with Sonsir Chand 
in Kangra. Amar Singh, with his son Ranjor Thapa as deputy, held 
the administration of both Kumaon and the newly-annexed territory 
in their own hands during 1804, whilst preparations were being 
made to extend the Gorkhfli conquests westward. In 1805, we 
find Ritudhvaja Thapa, Bijai Singh Sahi and Hardatta Singh Ojba in 
Kumaon engaged in a revision of the settlement‘of the land-revenue, 
but in the following year Ritudhva) was recalled and for some crime 
was executed in Doti. He was replaced by Chautariya Bam Sah, who 
retained the administration of the affairs of Kumaon in his own hands 
until the British conquest in 1815. This change from the Thapa to 
the Chauntara faction was again due to the intrigues at Kathmandu. 


“We must now return to Harak Deb, who was left in Garhwil 
after his unsuccessful application to Pradhu- 


Harak Deb ; . ‘i 
x man Sah for aid against Kumaon. He 


1 Himéla Mountain, 409. 3 The date given is Bhédov Avant 14th, San 
1860. 3It isnot alittle remarkable that the Gorkhalis entered the Dan as 
conquerors in the same month that the British first occupied Saharanpur. Sce 
Gazetteer, II., 252. 
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seema to have held some office there, fur in 1794 we find his name 
comuccted with an application made to the Garbwal darbér to 
expel the adherents of the Rohilla Ghulam Muhammad, who had 
taken refuge in the Putli Din. Harak Deb was much disappointed 
at the arrangements made by the Oudh darbar with the Gorkbélis 
relative to Kumaon affairs and went in person to plead the cause 
of the oppressed Garhwalis before the Nawab. Asaph-pd-daula refer- 
red him to Mr. Cherry, who had then gone as Resident to Benures, 
saying that as it wast hrough the advice and intervention of his 
friend Mr. Cherry that the agreement with the Gorkhalis had been 
concluded, no alteration could be effected without his consent. 
In 1797, Harak Deb, then fifty years of age, presented himself as 
a vakil on the part of the Garhw4l Raja at Benares, before the 
British Resident, and some correspondence actually took place with 
Mr. Graham relative to the Gorkhali position and the real or fancied 
wrongs of their subjects in the hills, which was ouly interrupted 
by the murder of Mr. Cherry in 1799. Uarak Deb then went to 
the Court of Sons&r Chand of Kangra in quest of aid and applied 
to the Sikh ruler and also to Lord Lake, but obtained nothing 
more than sympathy. About this time Ran Bahadur came to 
Benares, and bearing of Harak Deb and his well-known hostility 
to the Thapa faction sent a messenger to him at Kankhal and 
invited him to visit Benares. The result of the interview was 
that Harak Deb offered to espouse the cause of the Raja and aid 
him in any attempt that he chose to make on Nepal, and as a 
preliminary movement despatched his son Jainirfyan to make his 
way with a small force through Garhwaél and Juhér to Jumla, 
where they knew that there were many adherents of the Raja's 
party. Jaindrayan got as far as Lilam io Jubér, where he was 
detained quite as much by the disaffection and indeed exhaustion 
of his own people as by the active opposition of the Juharis, who 
had broken down a bridge to stop his way. In the meantime the 
Jub4ris amused the Garhwilis with promises of aid, whilst in reality 
fleet messengers conveyed information of their presence and con- 
dition to the nearest Gorkhali post, the result being that Jaindrayan 
and his party were captured and the former was sent prisoner to 
Nepal, where he remained unti! the British conquest. This unto- 
ward result was soon followed by the death of Pradhuman Sah, aod 
78 
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in disgust Harak Deb retired again to Kankhal, vowing never to 
take any active part in politics again. But here he was in the 
centre of the Nepalese traffic in Garhwali slaves and was the only 
one that the poor and oppressed could now look up to for any 
alleviation of their miseries, Accordingly we find numerous letters 
of his to Mr. Fraser, our Resident at Dehli, complaining of the 
atrocities committed by the Gorkhalis oa the hill people, whilst 
his connections with Nepal still enabled him to be of use to Ran 
Bahadur, with whom also he held frequent communications. 


When Ran Bahfdur left Nepal, the reins of office were 
Ran Bahédur returne held by Damodar Paiode and Kirtimaia 
to Nepil. Sinha Bashny&t, but gmdually Sher Baha- 
dur Séh, said’ by some to be the son of Partéb Sinha by a 
Newari woman, became the head of one faction and Bhimasena 
Thapa the head of another, as well as secret and confidential ad- 
viser of the exiled Raja. Neither trusted the other and at length 
the Thapa chief resolved on sending for the old Raja and caused 
intimation of certain circumstances favourable to him to be 
conveyed to him at Benares. Ran Bahidur at once applied 
for and received the arrears of pension that was allowed to him 
through the British Government by his own. He tl:en set ont for 
Kathmandu and arrived there before it was known that he had 
even left Benares. The troops sent to stop his progress fraternised 
with his retinue and almost without a blow being struck, the Raja 
was restored. For a time the Chauntara party flourished and, as 
we have seen, Bam Séh became civil governor of Kumaon. Un- 
fortunately, however, Ran Bab&dur’s disposition had nut been im- 
proved by exile. He commenced a series of persecutions and con- 
fiscations which had the effect of reuniting the Thipa party and 
giving them as allies even many who were otherwise opposed to 
them. On one occasion he dropped a piece of paper’ on which 
were written the names of many who were intended for destruc- 
tion: this paper was picked up by Sher Bahadur S4h, who, seeing 
his own name amongst the proscribed, assassinated Ran BahAdur in 
1807. Fora time all was confusion. Bhimasena Thipa was at the 
head of the government, and Th&pis and Chauntaras fell to blows. 


) Fraser’s Himéla Mountain, G: Mr. J. B. Fraser was brother of the Dehli 
Resident and accompanied him ina tour through the conquered territories in 
1815, so that he had exceptional scurces of information. 
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Balrém Séh slew Sher Bahadur, and in the end the Thipa party 
replaced Girban-Juddha on the throne with Bhimasen as his prin- 
cipal adviser. Amar Singh Thépa was appointed generalissiino of 
all the Nepélese forces to the westwards, and K4ji Ainar Singh, the 
father of Bhimagena, held command in Nepal. Ofall the Chauntara 
party only Bam Sth, Hastidal Sah, Rudrbir Sah, Dalbhanjan 
Pande, and a few others retained any offices and these were in the 
shape of some unimportant commands and pensions. The Thargars 
and Baridars of the party in disgrace were, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs and constantly watch- 
ed for an opportunity for overthrowing the Thépas and getting 
the reins of government again into their own hands. The know- 
ledge of this disposition was not forgotten ‘ater on when the 
British were obliged to pay attention to Nepdlese affairs and 
doubtless contributed, in some measure, to decide our Government 
to interfere when they did. 

From the subscriptions to documents confirming the grants of 

Garhwil under the Gor. ands free of revenue to the Garhwal tem- 
khélia. ples we gather that Hastidal Sth (with some 
interruptions) and Sardar Bhakti Th&pa were connected with its 
government from 1803 to 1815. But in addition we find the 
following names occur :— 

1804; Kaji Ranadhir Sinha, Kaji Amar Sinha Thdpa, Ranajit 

Sinha Kunwar, Angad Sardar and Sardér Parsurim 
Th&pa. 
1805. Chandrabir Kunwar, Vijayanand Upadhya, Gaje Sinha. 
1806. Ashtadal Thapa, Rudrbir Sab, K4ji Ranadhir, Parsurim 
Thapa. 
1807-9. Ch4nnu Bhandari, Parsurém Thaépa, Bhairon Thapa. 
1810. Kaji Babidur Bhandari, Bakshi Dasarath Khatri and 
Subahdar Sinhbfr Adhikari. 

1811-15. Amar Sinha Thapa and Pharmar&ém Faujdér. 

We are unable to say what was the position in the administration 
held by these officers individually, but we know that until 1805-6, 
at least, Hastidal had little or no influence in the government. After 
a time, Mahant Harsewak Ram was reinstated! in the Dan and some 

» As, Res, XI., 464. 
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improvement took place, which was farther increased when Hastidal 
was recalled from Kangra and took an active part in the manage- 
ment of affairs. Mr. Williams tells us that :—“ Raids from Sabéran- 
pur and the Panjéb had been brought to an abrupt termination by 
the fulfilment of a threat to burn one village for every plundering 
party that entered the Dén. A band of Sikhs once had the 
temerity to set the new government at defiance and, as in the days 
of yore, sacked a village, carrying away several women and driving 
off the cattle. The Nep&lese commandant, receiving intelligence 
of the outrage, sent two hundred men in pursuit of the marauders 
whose own dwellings were surrounded and set on fire. Every man, 
woman or child attemping to escape was massacred in cold blood, 
except a few of the handsomest females, whose beauty purchased 
their life. This signat example had the desired effect.” From 
Raper's account of his journey to survey the Ganges, in 1808, we 
gather a few more particulars. He met Hastidal Sah at Hardwar 
and describes him as a man of about forty-five years of age, of 
middle stature, pleasing countenance and desirous in every way to 
aid him. A few days afterwards Raper was introduced to Hasti- 
dal’s successor, Bhairon Thapa, who is described as the very reverse 
of friendly and only apxious to impede his progress, though event- 
ually they parted good friends. Raper also notices the excessive 
rigour of the Gorkh4li rule in Garhwal and writes! :—" At the foot of 
the pass leading to Har-ka-pairi is a Gorkh&li post, to which slaves 
are brought down from the hills and exposed for sale. Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from three to thirty years 
of age, arc annually disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves 
are brought down from all parts of the interior of the hills and 
sold at Hardwar at from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees each.” 
Mr. J. B, Fraser computed the number sold during the Gorkhali 
occupation at 200,000, but we may hope that this is an exag- 
geration. Where delinquents were unable to pay the fine imposed, 
the amount of which, be it remembered, rested entirely at the 
arbitrary discretion of the Gorkhali officer in charge of the district, 
he was sold into slavery together with his family. Parents driven 
to desperation sold their children and, under certain circumstances, 
uncles sold their nephews or nieces and elder brothers, their younger 
Vid. At thia time acamel cost Rs. 75 and a horec Ra 250 to Ra. 300. 
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brothers and sisters. Bhairon Thadpa was sent to the siege of 
Kangra and was succeeded at Srinagar by his son Greshta Thépa, 
who had formerly held office in Kumaon. Hastidal seems to have 
fallen into disgrace because his brother Rudrabir Saéh executed a 
treaty with Sonsér Chand of Kangra which was displeasing to the 
Thapa faction. 


For an account of Garhwaél immediately after the British :on- 
State of Garhwil at the quest when it had been for some tr elve 
conquest in 1088 years under Gorkhéli governors we aave 
some information in the journals of Mr. J. B. Fraser and othera 
Raper, writing in 1814, says:—“ The people are most vehement 
in their complaints against the Gorkhdlis, of whom they stand ia 
the utmost dread, but from the slavish habits and ideas they have 
contracted, it is doubtful if a spirit of resistance or independence 
could be excited amongst them. The villages in Garhwal afford a 
striking proof of the destruction caused by the Gorkbélis : unculti- 
vated fields, ruined and deserted huts, present themselves in every 
direction. The temple lands alone are well tilled.” Mr. Fraser' 
writes of the Dan that under the Garhwali Rajas it yielded to 
Government a revenue of a lakh of rupees a year; but the Gorkhdlis 
“having much ruined it, never realised* more than Rs. 20,000 per 
anoum.’ Qn his march thence to the sources of the Ganges, the 
general appearance of the country was that of one that had been 
subject to all the horrors of war. Deserted and ruined villages 
lined the road and frequent patches of terrace cultivation now 
becoming overgrown with jungle alone showed where hamlets had 
once stood. He again writes :— 


“The Gorxhélis ruled Garhwé! with a rod of fron and the country fell in 
every way into » imacutable decay. Its villages bocame deserted, ics agrioul- 
ture ruined and its population decrease: beyond computation. It is sai ‘'.a* 
two lakhs (200,000) of pcopie were sold as slaves, while few families of conse- 
quence remained in the country ; but, to avoid the severity of the tyranny, they 
either went into banishment or were cut off or forcibly driven away by their 
tyrants, yet some of the individual rulers of theze conqucrora were mild and 
not disliked. Bam Séh and Hastidal, the governore of Garhwal, were disposed 
to indulgence ; and in ‘ome situations the country towards the close of the 
Gorkhali rule was again improving and getting reconciled to ile new atate. 
Ranjor Singh Thépa was alec a wet!. ‘isposed man and a mild governor, and 


' Himéla Mountains, 384, &c. * Raper puts the Gorkhili revenue im 
1608 at Ks. 35,000: As Res., X1., 466. 
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inclined to justice, but the executive officers were sevcre. Their manucrs as con- . 
querors were rough, and they despised the people they had conquered, so that 
atcsome distance from the seat of government exactions went on, insults and 
ecenes of rapine were continually acted, and the hatred of the people to their 
tyrants was fixe! and exasperated: the country was subdued and crushed, not 
reconciled or accustomed to the yoke; and, though the spirit of liberty was 
sorcly broke, and desire for revenge was checked by the danger of avowing 
such sentiments, a deiiverance from the estate of misery groaned under was 
ardently, though hopelessly, wished for.” 

But a day of reckoning arrived for the oppressors and the follow- 
ing extract would excite our pity for the Gorkhalis did we not 
koow that it was but the natural outburst of asavage and oppress- 

Giciloncet ine Gok ed people and a punishment well earned 
khélis after their de- by deeds of rapine and cruelty. Mr. Fra- 
rene ser writes:—“ It was usual during the 
time when the GorkhéJis were in power to station parties in the 
different districts for the purpose of collecting the revenue, and 
in progress of time many of them took daughters of the zamindars 
in martiage ; not always with the good will of the latter, but the 
connection formed a tie between the conquerors and the conquered 
which though far weaker, from the savage and treacherous nature 
of the people, and circumstances of violence under which it was 
formed, than a similar one in most other countries would have 
been, was still sufficient, during its existence, to guarantee the life 
and ‘prevent the murder of the son-in-law. When the power of 
the Gorkhélis was broken and their troops taken prisoners or 
scattered, those in the remoter districts, who were thus connected, 
choose to domesticate with their wives and families rather than 
ron the hazard of retreating through a country of hostile savages, 
ripe for revenge upon tyrannical but now foreign masters, others too 
in like manner, although not enjoying the security resulting from 
any such tie, choose rather to trust to the protection of some za- 
minddrs whom they had known, and had possibly once obliged, 
and by whom they believed that their lives would not be atiacked, 
than risk their safety in a more dangerous flight, although the 
loss of property in both cases was nearly certain. Thus individuals 
of this wretched people were found in the hills in every district, 
and almost every one was stripped of his property even till they 
were in want of clothes to cover them from the weather. Many 
were more deplorably situated. Some wounded and neglected 
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were found languishing unassisted and wanting even necessaries. 
Others had fled to the jungles to escape the massacre to which 
their comrades had fallen victims and for a long time subsisted on 
the roots and fruits found in thick forests. Even the marriage tie 
did not always ensure good treatment, and not unfrequently when 
the terrors of consequences ceased, tbe zam{ndérs reclaimed their 
daughters and forced them to leave their husbands, although the 
stipulated prices had been paid for them.” 


The character of the fiscal arrangements of the Gorkl&lis in 
Kumaon will be noticed elsewbere. Though but little opposition 
had been shown by the people in geueral 
to their new masters, they were none the 
less harassed, taxed and oppressed by them. We can easily under- 
stand the reasons for this apathy on the part of the Kuméonis uf 
we consider the losses caused by the continued struggle for puwer 
between fhe Joshis and the adberents of Mohan Singh, for which 
the peasantry could obtain no redress. It mattered little to the 
working population which of the two parties succeeded to the su- 
preme power, provided they could make their rule respected. This 
constant change of masters and the irregular demands which 
were found necessary to recruit an empty exchequer tended to 
weaken the tie of loyalty to those nominally possessed of the 
reins of government. Many stories are told of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Gorkhélis during the earlier years of their rule 
in Kumaoh, btt a few will suffice. On one occasion a new 
tax was imposed to which there was no response, aud in order to 
make an example the headmen of fifteen hundred villages were 
sent for under pretence of explaining to thein the object of the tax. 
The men came, but vere all slaughtered in cold-blood as a warning 
to the rest, and there were, therefore, few arrears in those days. 
Many of the better classes fled to the plains and the families of 
defaulters were sold into slavery in Rohilkhand. Though, during 
the last seven years of the Gorkhilis’ rule, the condition of the 
people was ameliorated and a better administration put an end 
to many of the most glaring abuses, the reputation they earned 
for themselves in Kumaon will not for many generations be forgot- 
ten. Their tyranny has passed into a proverb, and at the present 
time when a native of these hills wishes to protest in the strongest 
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language in his power against some oppression to which he tas 
been subjected, he exclaims that for him the Company's rule has 
ceased and that of the Gorkhalis has been restored. 


From the year 1806, when Bam Sédh! became civil governor of 
the province, matters changed very much for 
the better. He began at once to adopt mea- 
sures to secure a better administration. He gained over a number 
of the principal Brahmans and other leading men by promises or 
by bribes, and was thus able to frustrate the weak attenipts of dis- 
turbers from the outside. Garhwal was at this time governed as 
if its rulers’ sole object was to turn it again into a jungle, but 
Kumaon appears to have been favored in every way. The pro- 
perty of private individuals was respected, the grants of land 
made by previous rulers were confirmed to the actual posseasors, 
the revenue was collected in the usual manner, a rude attempt to 
administor justice was made, and most prized of al! it was forbid- 
den to sell the persons of revenue-defaulters and their families into 
slavery. A great number of Kumfonis were taken into the Gor- 
khéli service and a large proportion of the levies sent to the west 
were raised in Kumaon, so that in 1814 quite two-thirds of the 
Nepflese forces were composed of men from the upper parganahs 
of Kumaon or Garhwal. These levies were not however incorpo- 
rated with the regular troops, but were rather considered in the 
light of a local militia and received regular pay only when on 
foreign service. When disbanded or on return from foreign ser- 
vice, they had a small subsistence allowance granted to them, 
generally by an assignment of land, and which was considered in 
the light of a retaining fee. They were as a rule under the orders 
of Gorkhali officers, though Kumfonis cceasionally were intrusted 
with small commands. The levies were armed much in the same 
way as the regular troops, but were inferior to the Gorkhilis in 
strength, activity and gallantry, though capable of doing excellent 
service under good leaders. In Kumaon, the army was uistribu- 
ted throughout the province and each district was obliged to 
provide pay for a certain number of men. This unsatisfactory 
arrangement led to numerous complaints, and moved by these 
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looking man, about sixty years of age, with a slight impediment in bia 
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the Nepal darbér sent a commission, at the lead of which was 
Rewant Kaji, in 1807-8, to inquire into the system and redress 
grievances. But with the country parcelled out amongst a num- 
ber of military officers whose object it way to extract as much as 
possible in the shortest time from their fiefs, the good done by 
the commission only lasted so long as they were present. Accord- 
ingly we find that in 1809 Bam Séb himself had to revise the en- 
tire arrangements and draw upa regular settlement and record 
which remained in force until the conquest. The principal offi- 
cers were changed every year; during their tenure of office they 
were called jdgfriya and on retirement dhakuriya; their salary 
(bull) was, like that of their men, obtained by assignments on 
some village. 

Captain Hearsey in a letter to Government in 1815 describes 
the Gorkhéli commanders as “ ignorant, 
subtle, treacherous, faithless and avaricious 
to an extreme ; after conquest and victory, blood-thirsty and re- 
lentless ; after defeat, mean and abject; no reliance can be placed 
on any of their terms or treaties, and hitherto they have kept up 
i threatening countenance towards the Chinese Government, pr’ - 
tending to be a part of our Government, dressing their troops in red 
uviforms, arming them with muskets and apeiog the names of 
our subordinate officers. To our Government they have acted with 
great reserve, imilating the Chinese address and forms and wish- 
ing to inculcate in our minds that they were tributary to the 
Chinese. Their soldiers are badly armed and cap bear no com- 
parison to Scindia and Holkar's troops.” The injustice of these 
remarks was sufficiently shown at Malaun, Kalanga, Jaithak and 
Almora. It is true that the Nepflese affected the European style 
of exercise, dress and arms, and even the denomination of rank 
given to their officers was English, for we have on the grants made 
by them, the titles, colonels, majors and captains, as well as subah- 
dars, faujddrs, surddrs and kajis, but this can hardly have been 
done for the purpose of deceiving the Chinese. The pay of the 
regular troops was eight rupees a month whilst on active service 
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and only six rupees at other times. 
The men were armed with the talwar or sword, ktkri or curved 


knife and match-locks, and the officers carried the sword and shield, 
79 
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kdkri and bow and arrows, iu the use of which they were very 
dexterous. “The sword was sometimes of the peculiar shape known 
as kora or bujdli, the edge having a curve inward like a reaping 
hook, hnt far more straight and very heavy, particularly at the 
point end, where it is very broad and ends abruptly square.” 
Jinjdls or wall-pieces were in use to defend the stockades ond 
they had a few small guns. Mr Fraser’s estimate! of the Nepulese 
as men and soldiers may be added here as a set-otf against the 
descriptions of Raper and Hearsey:—‘ The regular army of Nepdl 
has been for so long a time accustomed to active service, to a 
series of constant warfare and victory, that the men have become 
really veteran soldiers, under the advantages of necessary control 
and a certain degree of discipline: and from their continual success 
they have attained a sense of their own value—a fearlessness of dan- 
ger and a contempt of any foe opposed tothem. They have much of 
the true and high spirit of a soldier— that setting of life at nought 
in comparison with the performance of duty and that high sense 
of honor which forms his most attractive ornament and raises his 
character to the highest. They are also cheerful, patient of fatigue, 
industrious at any Jabor to which they are put, very tractable and 
quiet, and from what has fallen under my own observation and 
knowledge, not, 1 thiuk, wanton or cruel. This, however, is a 
somewhat dubious part of their character: in various situations 
they have behaved in different ways, and have given reason to 
presume that their natural description, whatever it may be, is 
swayed by situations and circumstances: even as a nation their 
character seems various and unsettled. The individuals must 
exhibit a greater variety still.” At the same time. we must not 
forget the many acts of cruelty committed by them and their tyran- 
nical treatment of the unfortunate Garhwalis. 


The administration of justice was on no regular system, éach 
of the officers exercising jurisdiction according to his position and 
the number of men at his disposal to ensure his orders being obeyed. 

Administration of jas- Throughout Kumaon and Garhwél all civil 
tice. and petty criminal cases were disposed of by 
the commandant of the troops to which the tract was sssigoed, 
while cases of importance were disposed of by the civil governor of 

1 Himéla Mount., 10. 
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the province assisted by the military chiefs who happened to be 
present at his head-quarters.' But the commandants were fre- 
quently absent on active duty ard delegated their powers to Be- 
ch&ris, as their deputies were styled, who either farmed the dues 
on law proceedings at a specific sum or remained accountable for 
the full receipts? Their method of procedure was that common to 
their predecessors and most Hindu states and was simple in the 
extreme. A brief oral examination of the parties was conducted in 
presence of the court, and in case of doubt the section of the Mabé- 
bhdrata known as the Harivausa was placed on the head of the 
witness, who was then required to speak the truth. Where the 
evidence of eye-witnesses was not procurable or the testimony was 
conflicting as in the case of boundary disputes, recourse was had 
to ordeal, Three forms of ordeal were in common use: (a) the 
gola-dip, in which a bar of red-hot iron was carried in the hands for 
a certain distance: (b) the karai-dip, in which the hands was 
plunged into burning oil, and like the former the evidence of inno- 
cence was that no harm resulted ; and (c) the tardzu-ka-dip, in 
which the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed against a pum- 
ber of stones which were carefully sealed and deposited in some 
secure place aud again weighed the next morning, and if the per- 
son undergoing this ordeal proved heavier than on the preceding 
evening, his innocence was considered established. Even the ma- 
hant of the sacred temple of Ram Rai at Dehra had to submit to 
the karai-dip ordeal when charged with murder, aud being severely 
burned was obliged to pay a heavy fine. The judgment was 
recorded on the spot and witnessed by the by-standers aod then 
handed over to the successful party, whilst the other was mulcted ina 
heavy fine proportioned more to his means than the importance of 
the.case. Panchayats or councils of arbitrators were frequently 
had recourse to, especially in cases of disputed inheritance and com- 
mercial dealings, and these, too, were frequently disposed of by 
lot. The names of the parties were written on slips of paper 
of equal size, shape and material, and were then Jaid before an 
idol in a temple; the priest then wept in and took up one of 
the papers, and the name recorded therein was declared successful. 
Many matters were simply decided in a somewhat similar way by 


‘Traill in Kumaon Memoir, 97. 2 Garhwél was divided into three 
commands, As. Res., XJ., 409. 
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the claimant proceeding to some well-known temple and there 
swearing by the idol that his statement was the true one. To the 
present day several temples are celebrated in this respect. 


The following forms of ordeal are also noted by Traill :—‘ The 
tir-ka-dip, in which the person remained with his head submerged 
in water while another ran the distance of a bow shot and back, 
was sometimes resorted to. ‘The Gorkh&li governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water and tho longest liver 
gained the cause. Formerly poison was in very particular causes 
resorted to as the criterion of innocence; a given dose of a parti- 
cular root was administered, and the party, if he survived, was 
absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the 
land in dispute, in a temple before the idol; one of the parties 
volunteering such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, 
took up the article in question. Supposing no death to occur 
within six months in his immediate family, he gained his cause ; 
on the contrary he was cast in the event of being visited with any 
great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness during that 
period.” 


Treason alone asa rule was punished by death. Murder if 
committed by a Brahman brought a sen- 
tence of banishment and all other crimes 
were visited by fines and confiscation. The wilful destruction of 
a cow, however, or the infringement of caste by. a Dom, such as 
touching the pipe (hukka) of a Brahman or Rajpit, were also 
punishable with death. Under the previous governments death 
was inflicted by hanging or beheading, but the Gorkbflis imntro- 
duced impaling and.sometimes put their convicts to death with the 
most cruel tortures. Under the Chands, executions were rare and 
confined almost exclusively to Doms, but under the Gorkhilis they 
became numerous and common. Traill writes :-— 


Panishment. 


“In petty thefts, restitution and fine were commonly the only penalties 
inflicted ; in those of magnitude, the offender was sometimes subjected to the loss 
of a hand or of his nose. Crimes of the latter description have ever, in these 
hills, been extremcly rare, and did not call for any severe enactment. Acts of 
onission or commission, involving temporary deprivation of caste, aa also cases 
of criminal intercourae between parties connected within the degrees of affinity 
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prescribe i by the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects of flue. Adultery among 
the lower classes was punished in the sane manner. Where, however, the huaband 
was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death and the adulteress 
deprived of her nose. The revenge of the injury was on these occasions left to 
the huaband, who by the customs of the country, and by the exiating principles of 
honor was authorised and required to wash off the stain on his ane by tho blood 
of the offending parties, and no lapeec of time from the comiiasion or discovery of 
the crime proved a bar to the exaction of thie revenge. Convicte were occasiun- 
ally condemned to labor on the private lauds of the Raja, to whom they ftom that 
period became hereditary slaves. Criminals also settling at a royal village in the 
Tarai called Garhgéon received a free pardon, whatever might have been their 
offence. In cases of self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were 
juvariably subjected to a heavy fine. Tho most oppressive branch of the police, 
aud that which proved the most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted 
in the prohibitions issued under the Gorkhéli government against numerous 
ects, the greater Part of which were in themecives porfectiy unobjectianable. 
The infringement of these orders was invariably visited with fines; indeed they 
would appoar to have been chichy issued with such view, as among the many 
ordinances of this kind it may be sufficicnt to specify one which in Garhwél 
forbade any woman from aacending oa the topof a house. This prohibition, 
though apparently ridiculoas, was in fact a very serious gricvance: a part of the 
domestic economy nitherto left to the women, such as drying grain, clothes, &o., 
is performed there, and firewood and provision for immediats consumption 
aro stored in the sanc place, and the necessity for men superintending these 
operations, by withdrawing them from their labor in the ficlds, was felt asa 
hardship.’ 

We have now to turn our attention to other parts of upper 
India to trace the circumstances under 
which the British power was established 
in these hills! For several years before the commencement of the 
Nepalese war in 1814, the Gorkhélis had been making a series of 
petty encroachments on the British territories at the foot of the 
Himflaya, Most of these aggressions were entirely without excuse, 
but as they produced no worse results than occasional feeble 
remonstrances on our part, the Gorkhflis persevered in the same 


1The best account published of the war with Nepél is that by Mr. IT. T. 
Prinsep in his “ History of the Political and Military Transactions in InJisa 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 1813-23.” Whilst 
acknowledging its value we must mention that Prinsep’s work is based on the 
official correspondence of the time, and that as the following sketch is drawn from 
the same sources, occasional coincidence of cxpressinn and treatment will be 
observed which are not to be attributed to plagiariam. The greater part, though 
not the whole, of the documents relating to the war which are now in the Kumaon 
Commissioner’s office, and which have all been carefully examined and collated, 
will be found in the “ Papers regarding the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings in India,” printed by order of the Court of Proprietors in 1824. My 
obligations are alao due to the private correspondence of Colonel Gardner during 
the Kumaon war, which has been placed at my disposal. 
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systemon every favourable opportunity. The most important 
of these encroachments and the immediate cause of the rupture 
with the Nepalese Government took place in the Bitwal pargavab 
in the Gorakhpur district. The Gorkhélis in 1804, on the pretence 
that this parganalh had formerly belonged to the Raja of Pélpa, 
whose territories in the hills they had seized, took possession of 
Batwal, which was then under direct British management. Beyond 
weak remonstrances and stil] worse demands, the enforcement of 
which was forgotten or avoided, no notice was taken of this aggres- 
sion until 1812, when the further encroachments of the Gorkhalis 
in the same quarter had become so flagrant that the serious 
attention of our Government was at last drawn to them. The 
Gorkhalis naturally attributed the indifference which we had 
hitherto shown to fear, or at least to a disinclination to enter into 
a contest with them, and consequently refused to surrender any 
of their acquisitions. The usual negotiations ensued which result- 
ed in nothing that could be held in the slightest degree satisfac- 
tory, and in April, 1814, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
ordered the occupation of the disputed districts, which was effected 
without any opposition. 


The subsequent proceedings of the Nepalese and the conduct 
Aggressions in Gorakh- of their ageuts which were held sufficient to 
pur. justify the declaration of war are described 
at some length in the proclamation issued on the 1st November, 
1814; we shall, therefore, quote from it those parts which more 
nearly concern the acts of the Nepélese with regard to these pro- 
vinces. The proclamation professes to make known to the powers 
in alliance and friendship with the British the causes of the war— 


“in the full conviction that the exposition will establish beyond dispute 
the extraordinary moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and 
the injustice, violence and aggression Of the state of Nepal” ” ” 

. a * While the conduct of the British Government has 
been uniformly regulated in ita relations with the Nepilese by the most acru- 
pulous adherence to the principles of justice and moderation, there is scurcely 
a single district within the British frontier, throughout the whole of the ex- 
tensive line above described, in which the Gurkhdlis have not usurped and 
appropriated! lands forming the ascertained dominions of the Honourable Com- 
pany. Questions originating in the usurpations of the Nepélese have arisen ln 


} Auber aaye that 200 villages had beea usurped by the Gorkbélie between 
1787 and 1812: 1, 601. 
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Purn'ah, Tirhut, Siren, Gorakhpur, and Barell, an well as in the protected terri- 
tory betwen the Satlaj and the Jamas; and osch caso uiight be appealed to in 
proof of the moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and the 
aggressive and insolent spirit of the Nepélese.” 


Two instances only are given in detail—namely, these which 
occurred at Séran and in Gorakhpur, “which more particularly 
demonstrate the systematic design of the Nepalese to encroach 
upon the acknowledged possessions of the Honourable Company, 
and have, in fact, been the proximate causes of the war.” We 
shall here refer only to the Gorakhpur case. The whole of 
Butwal to the very foot of the hills, with the exception alone of 
the town of Butwal, was held by the Rajas of Palpa from the 
Nawab Vazir for a considerable period antecedent to the treaty 
of cession in 1801, and was transferred to the Company by the 
schedule thereunto annexed. A settlement was made of these 
lands by the Collector of Gorakhpur with the Raja of P&élpa, then 
a prisoner at Kathmf&ndu, for a yearly revenue of Rs. 32,000, 
without any objection on the part of the Nepal darbér. So it re. 
mained until 1804, when the Nep&lese commenced that systema- 
tic encroachment on Gur possessions which terminated in their 
occupation of nearly the whole district of Butwal. The Nepalese 
founded their claim on the circumstance that the lands occupied 
by ‘them had formed part of the tardi attached to the hill states 
of Palpa, Gaulmi, Pyuthdna, &c., which they had conquered, Ad- 
mitting that these lowlands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring hill principalities, yet as they held them on dependent 
tenures from the Oudh darbfér, whose representative, the British, 
had claimed and taken possession of them under the treaty of 
1801, the Nepalese could have had no other rights than those to 
which they succeeded by right of conquest. They actually, at first, 
accepted this position and proposed to hold Butwal in farm, to which 
the British Government did not think proper to accede. Remon- 
strances and discussions followed, with frequent interruptions for 
several years, during which the Nepélese continued to avail them- 
selves of every favourable opportunity to extend their encroachments, 

At length a proposition was made by the Raja of Nepél that 
commissioners should meet and decide the 
respective claims of the British Govern- 
meat and the Nep&él darbér, under express condition that, whatever . 
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might be the issue of the inquiry, both Governments should 
abide by it, Major Bradshaw was appointed to act on the part of 
the British, and after much delay and procrastination on the part 
of the Nepalese the investigation was brought to a close and the 
right of the British Governmenv to the lowlands was proved by the 
most irrefragable evidence, both oral and documentary. The Nepél- 
ese commissioners, unable to resist the force of this evidence and 
clearly restrained from admitting the right of the British Govern- 
ment by the orders of their Court, pretended that they were 
not empowered to come to o decision and referred the case to 
their own darbér for orders. The British Government commu- 
nicated the result of the investigation to the Raja of Nepél and 
required the cession of the disputed territory, but were met 
with evasions and a recapitulation of the claims that had already 
beeu disposed of, and in this state the question necessarily re- 
mained until the cold weather of 1813-14. The Séran villages 
had already passed into the hands of the British, and when Major 
Bradshaw intimated the desire of his Government to conclude the 
investigations which had already taken place in reference to those 
villages, the Nepilese commissioners refuse to meet him and, 
revoking the conditional transfer of the usurped lands, ordered 
that Major Bradshaw should instantly leave their frontier and 
immediately returned to Nepal. This insulting and unprovoked 
declaration led to a letter to the Raja of Nepal reviewing the 
conduct of his commissioners and claiming the full renunciation 
of the disputed lands: adding, that if it were not made in a given 
time, the portions of those lands stil] in the hands of the Nepflese 
would he re-occupied and the twenty-two villages in Sdran which 
had been conditionally transferred to the British Government should 
be declared finally re-annexed to the Company’s territories. This 
demand was not complied with, and though again made, no answer 
was received, aud in April, 1814, the Butwal lands were occupied 
by a British force without any opposition from the Nepalese. 


The administration of the re-annexed tract was handed over 
Batwal re-occupied by to the civil officers, who were soon enabled 
the Nepalese. to establish their authority in the disputed 
lands. The commencement of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it necessary to withdraw the regular troops in order that they- 
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might not be exposed to the malarious fevers which occur through- 

out that period of the year. The defence of the recovered lands 

was, therefore, unavoidably left in the hands of the local police 

levies, the apparent acquiescence of the Nepflese leaving no ground 

for apprehension, especially as no real yiolence had been used in 

obliging the Nepilese to evacuate the district. But the treachery 
and cruelty exhibitedby them in their conquests to the west of 
the Kali was now also shown in their re-occupation of Butwal. 
On the morning of the 29th May, 1814, the principal police, 
station in Butwal was attacked by a large body of Nepalese troops, 
headed by an officer of that Government named Manr&j Faujdér, 
and driven out cf Batwal with the loss of eighteen men killed 
and six wounded. Amongst the former was the darogha, or prin- 
cipal police officer, who was murdered in cold blood, with circum- 
stance of peculiar barbarity, in the presence of Manrij Faujdér, 
after surrendering himself a prisoner. Another police guard was 
subsequently attacked by the Nepalese troops and driven out with 
the loss of several persons killed and wounded. In consequence 
of the impracticability of supporting the police guards by sending 
troops into the country at that unhealthy season, it became 
necessary to withdraw them, and the Nepélese were then enabled 
to re-occupy the whole of the disputed territory. Notwithstanding 
this atrocious outrage, which nothing short of unqualified submis- 
sion and atonement could condone, the British Government con- 
sidered it right to address the Raja of Nepal once more and 
explain what the consequences must be unless he disavowed the acta 
of his officers and punished the murderers of the British officials. 
This letter received an answer wholly evasive and even implying 
menace, The reply was accepted as it was intended as a declaration 
of war, and in November, 1814, the formal proclamation was issued 
from which the above account of the causes of the war has been 
taken. Between May and November, “the Nepélese with a base- 
ness and barbarity peculiar to themselves endeavoured to destroy 
the troops and the subjects of the Company on the borders of Saran 

by poisoning the waters of wells and tanks in a tract of consider- 

able extent. The fortunate discovery of this attempt baffled the 

infamous design and placed incontrovertible proof of it in the 

hands of the British Government.” We shall now touch briefly 

80 
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on the operations of the war where they do not immediately 
concern us and give all necessary details for the campaign in the 
Dan and Kumaon. 


Having determined on war, no time was lost in preparation and 
Opening operations of it was resolved that the Nepélese should be 
the war. attacked simultaneously from several points. 
In Bahfr, a force of about 8,000 men was placed under the 
command of Major-General Marley, who was ordered to march 
on KathmAndu, the Nepdlebe capital. In Gorakhpur, a force of 
4,000 men was entrusted to Major-General J. 8S. Wood and to Major- 
Gencral Gillespie, and a force of about 3,500 men was assigned 
the task of reducing Dehra Dé, whilst on the extreme west of the 
Gorkh&li territories, Major-General Ochterlony with 6,000 men was 
to attack the enemy’s positions between the Satlaj and the Jumna. 
We pass over the events connected with the commencement of the 
campaign at the eastern end of the tine of attack dnd the more will- 
ingly as the “ operations of Generals Wood and Marley were nothing 
short of disgraceful, betraying a ‘srelessness, timidity and want of 
scientific knowledge which happily seldom occurs in the annals of 
the British army. The former, though his force was beydnd doubt 
greatly superior in namber to that of the enemy opposed to him, 
attempted little beyond defensive measures, and in what little he 
did attempt of a more active nature he failed. General Marley, 
whose division had now been raised to 13,000 men, a force 
(as Professor Wilson’ says) more than adequate to encounter 
the whole Gorkhéli army, even if its numbers had approximated 
to the exaggerated estimates to which they had been raised by 
vague report and loose computation, after two <arious disasters and 
the loss of nearly a thousand men and two guns, ended, on the 
10th of February, by shamefully abandoning his army, not only 
without giving any previous notice of his intention, but without 
making any arrangements for the command of the troops on his 
departure.* It was fortunate for the honor of our arms that Gene- 
rals Gillespie and Ochterlony were men of a different stamp, though 
even here the ‘latter alone showed that he possessed the true qua- 
lities of a great commander.” . 


‘+ It ie doubtful whether the Nepalese had at this time more than 4,000 or 5,000 
men to oppuse General Marley's division. ® Prinsep, I., 129. 
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The operations of General Gillespie were most unfortunate, but 
they were not disgraceful, for he showed 
himself to be at least a brave and zealous 
soldier. His instructions were to enter the Din and having re- 
duced the forta in the valley either to proceed eastwards and rescue 
Srinagar from the hands of the forces under Amar Singh Thapa 
or to proceed westwards and take Nahan, then held by Ranjor 
Singh Tb4pa, and so separate the Gorkhéli forces. The force! des- 
tined for the Dan left Sab4ranpur, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mawby of the 58rd Regiment, on the 19th October 
1814. One colamn under Colonel Carpenter advanced by the 
Timli pass, whilst the main body entered the valley by the.Mohan 
pass and united at Dehra on the 24th October. The Gorkhélis 
held the small fort of Kalanga or Nélapéni si.uate on the highest 
point ofa low spur about three and a half miles north-east of Dehra. 
The hill itself is not more than five or six hundred feet high and 
is very steep except towards the south where the fort was built, 
and was then as now covered with a jungle of sd/ trees. The 
table-land on the top is about three-quarters of a mile in length 
and was protected by an irregular fortification, following the form 
of the ground and still incomplete, but the garrison were busily 
engaged in raising and strengthening it.2; There were only some 
three or four hundred of the regular troops of Nep&l present under 
the command of Balbbadra Singh Thapa, nephew of Amar Singh, 
who commanded in Garhwél. Colonel Mawby sent a messenger 
tne same night to demand the surrender of the fort, and it fonnd 
Balbhadra Singh at midnight enjoying a well-earned repose. The 
Gorkhéli commander read the letter aud tore it up, vouchsafing no 
other answer than that “it, was not customary to receive or answer 
letters at such unseasonable hours: but he sent his salam to the 
English sardér assuring him that he would soon pay him a 
visit in his camp.” Colonel Mawby thought next day to punish 
this insolent barbarian, and mounting a couple of 6-pounders and 
two howitzers on elephants proceeded to take the fort by assault. 


1 The troops employed were :— 

Artillery 247 men: Her Majesty’s 53rd (or Shropshire) Regiment 7865 men : 
t-éth, 1-7th and 1-17th Native Infantry, 2,348 men and 133 pioneers; total 3,513. 
men with two 12-pounders, eight 6-pounders, and four howitzers. 'Mr. ff. 
B, Fraser's valuable “ Journal of a tour through part of the snowy range of the 
Hiuélé mountains and to the sources of the rivers Jumna and Ganges,’’ London, 
1628, is the principal authority for the Din campaigu, pp. 13, 27. 


Invasion of the Din. 
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Bat a few rounds were fired when the task was given up as im- 
practicable and the British force returned to Debra with less con- 
tempt for the enemy and a more just appreciation of the work be- 
fore them. On the 26th, General Gillespie joined and took com- 
mand of the force. A more careful reconnoissance was made and 
orders at once followed for au assault, the preparations for which 
show a remarkable contrast to those made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mawby. Fascines and gabions were prepared beforehand and alk 
the howitzers and 12-pounders and half the 6-pounders wese sent 
en elephants to the table-land, which was occupied without opposi- 
tion, Batteries were at once prepared for the guns, and four sepa- 
rate storming parties' were ordered to be ready for the assault, 
which was fixed for the morning of the 3Ist October. The enemy 
had done everything possible with the men and materials at his 
disposal. The wall, although not yet complete, was raised suffi- 
ciently to render its escalade without ladders practically impossi- 
ble, Gaps were filled up with stones, stockades were erected aiong 
the lines of approach, and at a wicket open, but cross-barred, a gun 
was placed whicl: enfiladed the principal side of attack. The Bri- 
tish guns played on the fort for some time, bnt did little execution, 
and “ this, perhaps,” writes Fraser, “ uniting with the eagerness of 
@ sanguine temper, induced General Gillespie to give the signal for 
assault some ours sooner than it was intended.” The consequence 
was that three out of the four columns tdok no part in the attack, 
and the column under Colonel Carpenter with the reserve under 
Colonel Ludlow had to bear the whole brunt of the-fighting. 


The assault commenced at nine in the morning and the steck- 
Firat attack on Kalan. des were casily carried, but on approaching 
ga. the walls the British suffered severely in 
both officersand men. No ladders were forthcoming for a time, and 
the frst applying them was Lieutenant Ellis of the Pioneers, who 
was shot dead in the attempt. The obstacles were then found to 
be too great to be overcome, and the troops were obliged to retreat 
under shelter of a village in the rear. The General then Ted in 
person three fresh companies of the 53rd Regiment and had barely 


1 The attacking party wae formed into four columns and a reserve: 2. (2) 
Calonel Carpenter with 6J1 men; (b) Captain Fast with 368 men; (Cc) Major 
Kelly with 641 men; (d) Captain Campbell with 283 men, and the reserve of 939 
men aader Co’onel Ludlow. These were all to ascend, on # gun being fired, from 
different paints aud so distract the attention of the enemy. 
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reacbed a spot in front of the wicket, “ where, as he was cheering 
on bis men, waving his hat .a one hand and his sword in the other, 
he received a shot through the heart and fell dead on the spot. 
His aide-de-camp O'Hara was killed beaide him and many other 
officers were wounded.” Colonel Carpenter, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of General Gillespie, deemed it prudent to 
retreat to Dehra and there wait for further reinforcements. T! e 
gun at the wicket did much damage to the attacking party, aid 
“ when the reserve advanced and got within the line it defended, 
the first discharge brought down the whole front I‘ne, killing seven 
and wounding eleven. Several persons penetrated to this very 
wicket, but, unsupported, could produce no effect. A very heavy 
fire was kept up from the walls by the garrison and showers of 
arrows and of stones were discharged at the assailants, and many 
severe wounds were received from stones which they threw very 
dexterously : the women Were seen occupied in throwing them, 
regardless of exposure.” Five officers were killed and fifteen 
were wounded, of whom several died subsequently of the in- 
juries then received : 27 non-commissioncd officers and men were 
killed and 213 were wounded. Out of a detachment of 100 dis- 
mounted meo of the 8th Light Dragoons (now the 8th Hussars), 
the General’s old corps, four meu were killed and fifty were 
wounded. So ended the first memorable ussault on the petty fort 
of Kalanga. 
It was not until the 24th November that the arrival of a siege 
second attack on Kea- battery from Delhi enabled the British to 
Janga. resume the attack on Kalanga. On the 
following day active operations recommenced and batteries were 
erected within three hundred yards of the wall of the Gorkhali 
fort, and by the 27th, a practicable breach was effected almost 
without any loss, though the enemy kept up a warm aud well- 
directed fire. Shells had been used with great effect and a sally 
of the enemy had been repulsed with loss, so that everything 
promised well for the assault, The storming party was led by 
Major -W. Ingleby of the 53rd Regiment and consisted of two 
companies of that regiment and all the grenadiers of the detach- 
ment. “ They advanced to the breach and stood for two hours 
exposed to a tremendous fire from the garrison which caused the 
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losa of many officers and men: but after every exertion on the 
pert of their officers and the fall of many in leading and endea- 
vouring to push them forward in spite of thu obstacles that were 
opposed to them, without any success, it was deemed expedient 
to order a retreat, and the whole returned to the batteries.” The 
Gorkhélis made a gallant and desperate defence, standing them- 
selves in the breach whilst using every missile that came to hand, 
balls, arrows and stones. The British advanced in a cool and 
self-possessed manner ; a few got to the crest of the breach and 
fell there, but the majority remained below exposed to a murder- 
ous fire. “No one turned to fly, but none went onwards ; they 
rtood to be slaughtered, whilst their officers exposed themselves 
most gallantly and unreservedly.” Lieutenant Harington of the 
58rd fell in the breach leading on bis men, and Lieutenant Lux- 
ford of the Horse Artillery was killed whilst training his gun on the 
defenders of the breach. The official returns show three officers 
killed and eight wounded, and 38 men killed and 440 wounded 
and missing during the attack. Thus tho disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered that 
there was no water within the fort, 4nd that the besieged were 
obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some distance from 
the walls. Arrangements were at once made to cut off the water, 
and the fire from the batteries recommenced the next day, doing 
great damage from the unprotected state of the garrison and the 
shattered condition of their defences. On the night of the 30th 
November, only three days after tha adoption of the measures 
which were equally feasible a month earlier, had they been 
adopted, Balbhadra Thipa with seventy men, all that remained 
of his garrison, evacuated Kalanga. The Gorkhalis cut their way 
through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, and escaped 
to a neighbouring hill closely pursued by Colonel Ludlow. Of 
the condition of the fort Mr. Fraser writes :— 


“ At three o’clock that morning, Major Kelly entered and took posscasion 
of the fort: and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody resistance they 
had opposed to means so overwhelming were mournfully and horribly apparent. 
The whole area of the fort was a slaughter-house, strewed with the bodies of 
the dead and the wounded and the dissevered limbs of those who had been torn 
to pieces by the bursting of the shells; those who yet lived piteously calling out 
for water, of which they had not tasted for days. The stench frem the place 
was dreadfal. Many of the bodies of those that hed been early killed had been 
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insufficiently faterred : and our officers found iu the ruins the remains and tho 
clothes of several thus incompletcly covered starting lato view. One chicf was 
thos fount out, who had fallen in the first attempt, and had recelved this 
wretched sem! sepulture. ‘The bodies of several womnn, killed by shot or ahelle, 
were discovered ; and even childreir mangled. and vet alive, by the same ruth- 
less engines. One woman, who had lost her leg. was found aud sent to the 
hospital, Where ahe recovered ; a young child was picked up, who had been 
shot by a musket bal! through both his thighs, and who also perfectly re 
covered ; and there was also a fine boy of only three or four years old, whose 
father, a subabdér, had been killed, and who was lcft in the fort when it was 
evacuated ; he was unhurt and was taken care of. Upwards of ninety dead bodies 
were burnt by our native troops ; and about an equa! number of woauded were 
cent to the hospital and carefully treated : several prisoncrs also were taken. 


The determined rosolution of the smali party which held this small post 
for more than a month, against so comparatively large a force, most surcly 
wring admiration from every vole, especially when the horrors of the latter 
portion of this time are considerod ; the dismal spectacle of their alanghtered 
comrades, the sufferings of their women and children thas immured with them 
selves, and the hopelessness of relief, which destroyed apy other motive for 
the obstinate defence they made, than that resulting from a‘tigh sense of duty, 
supported by unsubdned courage. This and a generous spirit of courtesy 
towards their enemy, certainly marked the character of the garrison of Kalange, 
during the period of its siege. Whatever the nature of the Gorkhdlis may 
have beeu found in cther quarters, there was here no crusity to wounded or to 
prisoners ; no poisoned arrows were used, no wells or waters were poisoued ; no 
rancorous spirit of revenge seemed to animate them: they fought us in fair 
conflict like men, and, in the intervalc of actual combat, showed us a liberal 
courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people. So far from insulting the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, they permitted them to lie untouched till carried away; 
and none were stripped, as is too universally the case. The confidence they 
exhibited in the British officers was certainly flattcring: they solicited and ob- 
tained surgical aid; and on one occasion this gave rise toa singular and Intercst- 
ing scene: While the batteries were playing a man was pcroeived on the 
breach, advancing and waving his hand. The guns ceased firing for a while, 
and the man came into the batteries: he proved to be a Gorkha, whose lower 
jaw had been shattered by a cannon shot, and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from his enemy. It is unnecessary to add thet it was instantly 
afforded ; and, when discharged from the hospital, siguified his desire to return 
to his corps to combat us again: exhibiting thus, through the whole, a strong 
sense of the value of generosity and courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty 
to his ouuntry, e2parating completcly in his own mind private and national 
feeliugs from each other, and his frank confidence in the individuals of our 
nation, from the duty he owed his own, to fight against us collectively.” 


The seventy men who escaped from the fort were soon after 
From the fallof Kelanga Joined by some three hundred others 
tothelavasionof Rumson. who had been seen hovering about the 
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peighbourhood endeavouring to find a way into the fort. Major 
Ludlow was aent after these with some four hundred of our troops 
and succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dispersing them 
with the loss of over fifty killed. The British loss here consisted 
of but two officers and fifteen men wounded. In the meantime 
Colonel Carpenter had taken measures to guard the entrance to 
the hills at X4lsi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to 
occupy some positions above that town, which resulted in the sur- 
render of the fort of Bairit on the 4th December. The follow- 
ing day the troops marched through the Timli pass on their way 
to Néhan, to join the force under Major-General Martindell. 
Balbhadra Thapa with the remains of his party threw himself into 
the fort of Jauntgarh*® and defended himself successfully against a 
force despatched against him under Major Baldock. He subse- 
quently joined the Gorkhali force at Jaithak, and on the surrender 
of that place eutered the Sikh service, where he and all his followers 


1 The fort of Kalanga was razed to the ground before the troops left and now 
but a slight unevenness in the ground marke the spot where the great flvht took 
place Two amali monuments have been erected, one in memory of Sir Robert Rollo 
Gillespie and the officers, non-commissioned officera and soldiers who died there, 
and the other in memory of Bulbhanra Thapa and the gallant Gorkhali defenders of 
the fort. The following is a copy of the inscriptions as given by Mr Williams :— 


I. 


West side. Eaat side. 


To the memory of Troops engaged 
Major-General Sir Robert Rollo Gilles- | Detachmente horse and foot artillery. 


pie, K.CB 100 men of the @th Royal Irish Light 


Lieut O’Harn, 6th N. I. Dragoons who were dismounted and 

Lieut. Gosling Light Battalion. led to the assault by Sir RB. R. Gilles- 

Ensign Fothergill, 17th N. £. pie, H.M 53rd Regiment. 

Ensign Ellis, Pioneers, killed onthe Sint | 6 Light Companies from corps in 
October, 1814. Meernt. 

Captain Can poell, 6th N. I. lst Battalion, 6th N. I. 

Lient. Luxford, Horse Artillery. Ditto 7th do. 

Lieut. Harrington, H.M. 63rd legt. Ditto i:th do. 

Lieut. Cunningham, 13th N. I, killed Ditto 17th do. 


. on the 27th November 


And of the non-commiesioned officers | 7th Native Cavalry, one Rissalah of Skin- 
and men who fell at the assault, ner’s Horee, 


IT. 


Weat side. East side. 

On the highest point of the hill above | This is inscribed as a tribute of respect 
this tomb stood the fort of Kalanga. for our gallant adversary, 

After two aseaults on the 3iet October | Bulbadder, commander of the fort, and 
and 27th November it was captured his brave Gurkhas, who were after- 
by the British troops on the 30th No- wards, while in the service of Ranjit 
vember, 1814, and completely razed to Singh, shot down in their ranks to the 
the ground. last man by Afghén artillery, 


* Two petty officers who sought to desert to the Britiah at Jauntgarh were 
executed there by orders of Baibhadra. 
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perished in a war with the Afghins. The Dén force together 
with that under General Martindell were ordered to attack Méhan, 
where Ranjor Singh, the son of Amar Singh Thapa, still held 
out with more than two thousand men to support him. On the 
24th December, Nahan was occupied by the Britigh troops, the 
Gorkhalis retiring on our approach to Jaithak, a fort and strong 
position a little to the north, 1,600 feet above the town and nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea. The fort was attacked without loss 
of time, but unsuccessfully, and tho British troops were repulsed 
with a loss of between four aad five hundred men, so that General 
Martindell attempted no aotive eperations for nearly three months, 
After this succession of reverses on many points it is satisfac- 
tory to have to record the proceedings of a very different com- 
mander. At the end of October, 1814, General Ochterlony with 
about six thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, with the view of dislodging the Gorkhaélis from the 
strong positions which they held between Bildspur on that river 
and the outer hills above the Pinjor Dan. The enemy’s force 
consisted of about three thousand men, and was commanded by 
Amar Singh Thapa, the mosts kilful of all the Gorkhali officers 
and who had gained a high reputation in the former wars of his 
nation. Among the numerous posts in the possession of the Gor- 
kh4lis, the most important were Ramgarh and Malaun. General 
Ochterlony soon discovered the character of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal, and that it was not by hard fighting that 
his sepoys would be able to beat the Gorkb4lis. The months 
of November, December, and January were occupied by a series 
of movements, by which General Ochterlony, without. exposing 
his troops to any dangerous adventures, forced Amar Singh to 
abandon most of his positions and to concentrate his forces round 
Malaun. 


Having reached this period of the war we must speak of the 
events which were happening in Kumaon, and with which we are 
more particularty concerned. Lord Hastings, in Oc:ober, 1814, 
had received information which led him to suppose that Bam 
Sah, the governor of Kumaon, being disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of the Th4pa party, which at this time exercised the chief 
authority in Nepdl, would not be disinclined to assist the views of 

81 
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the British Government and to deliver up his charge into their hands. 
Mr. Gardner sent to- Accordingly, early in November, Mr. ©, T. 
wards Kumaon. Metcalfe, Resident at Dehli, received orders 
to send his second assistant, the Hon'ble E. Gardner of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to Moradabad, to oper a correspondence with 
Bam Sib in order to ascertain whether the opinion that had been 
formed of his disaffection to the existing Government of Nepal 
was well founded. The extensive line of frontier against which it 
was necessary to direct our operations, as well as the threatening 
attitude of other states, made it impossible to send a force of regu- 
ler troops to support Mr. Gardner's negotiations. This difficulty 
augmented the importance of a pacific arrangement with Bam 
Sah and his brother, but at the same time to attain this object it 
was ndcessary to possess the means of occupying Kumaon, should 
Bam Séh agree to espouse our cause as well to give colour to his 
secession as to protect our interests in Kumaon itself. It waa, 
therefore, intended that Major-General Gillespie should send a force 
towards Kumaon which aided by a body of irregulars might be 
sufficient to hold the district with the concurrence of Bam Séh 
and overawe any part of the Gorkhéli forces which might not 
adhere to the arrangements made. In the meantime, Mr. Gard- 
ner was instructed! that his first duty was to ascertain the dispo- 
sition of Bam Sah, and it was pointed out to him that this might 
be accomplished by means of the persons connected with the trading 
agencies at the foot of the hills. Both Bam Sih and his brother 
Hastidal, since their exclusion from public affairs, had turned all 
their attention towards commercial operations and now held the 
monopoly of the trade passing through Chilkiya and Barmdeo 
which brought them in a considerable revenue. At the same time 
the Company's factory at K4shipur, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Rutherford as trading agent, kept up a continual connection 
with the hills, where a large quantity of hemp was raised and 
prepared, on a system of advances, for the Company’s investment. 


Should the inquiries regarding the views and dispositions 
of Bam Séh be such as to encourage the 


attempt to open up a direct negotiation 
with him, Mr. Gardner was instructed that, though it was first 


1G. L to C. J. Metcalfe, a3rd October, 1814. 


Annexation resolved on. 
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contemplated to provide for Bam Sih by establishing him in the 
independent occupation of Kumaon with his brother in Doti, it 
was now resolved eventually to annex Kumaon to the Company's 
territory “as a part of the compensation! which tbe British 
Government were entitled to demand for the expense of a war 
produced golely by the encroachments of the enemy.” Under 
this view of the case Mr. Gardner was limited to the offer of a 
jégf either in Kumaon itself or in sume other quarter, with 
suitable provision for the relatives and dependents of Bar. Séh 
and his family proportional to the emoluments then enjoyed 
by them as well from their offices as from the profits of trade, 
but that it was desirable to reserve as much as possible in the 
hands of Government the details of the arrangements to be 
made, giving in the first instance a general assurance only of 
protection and an honourable maintenance. With regard to LAl 
Singh it was decided that any attempt to restore him to the 
possessions temporarily held by his family would be obnoxious 
to the people in general, and the circumstances under which his 
brother obtained the chief authority in Kumaon deprived him of 
that consideration which the Government was disposed to show 
to the surviving representatives of the families formerly reigning 
in the principalities in the hills. Mr. Gardner was, therefore, 
authorised to adopt such measures as might be necessary to pre- 
vent LA&l Singh from interfering in Kumaon affairs; and should 
necessity arise, Kumaon was to be occupied by force of arms in 
the. interests of the British Government alone. Moreover, had 
the British desired to restore a member of the ancient house, 
there existed at this time in Parewa, in parganah Kota, direct 
legal descendants of Lachhmi Chand, son of Rudra Chand, and 
in Jiba, a village in parganah Sor, direct and legal descendants of 
Kalyén Chand, besides many spurious descendants of Rudra 
Chand. There were also descendants of the daughter of Dip 
Chand who married Subkaran, son of Jodha Singh Katehiri, any 
of whom, if it was thought desirable, would have been preferable 


1 lt would appear, however, that the principal motive for reéaining Kumaon 
‘waa the better means it possessed for communieation with Tibet and opening up 
a trade with Western China, an object as eagerly sought after then as the Central 
Asian trade was of late years, and with as little practical rosult. Notes b 
W. Fraser, Moorcroft, Raper, Hearsey and Rutherford on the state of Garhwal 
and Kumaon accompanied the instructions given to Mr. Gardner. 
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to LAl Singh, a junior member of an usurping family, as Raja, 
or even. to Bam Séb himself as farmer, as was first in- 
tended.! 


The unfortunate commencement of the campaign in Rahér and 


Invasion of Kumaon Gorakhpur and the disasters that had 
determined on. occurred at Nélapini made Lord Hastings, 
about two months after Mr. Gardner’s a,vointment, still more 
anxious to obtain a footing in Kumaon. ‘rhis was the more 
desirable as it had now become impossible to divert a portion 
of the Dun force towards Srinagar, an operation which would 
have to some extent answered the purposes expected to be 
gained by a direct attack upon Kumaon. It was known that 
Kumaon and the adjoining provinces had been nearly drained 
of troops in order ‘> supply the urgent calls of the Gorkhflis 
both to the east and west, and the notorious hatred which the 
people of the country felt towards their Gorkhali rulers promised 
to afford us important assistance in any efforis which we might 
make in this-quarter. Not only was Kumaon the most valuable 
of the Gorkhali territories west of the Kali, but it derived at 
this time a special importance from the fact that thrugh it all 
the communications had to be carried on which passed between 
the Nepal Government and their armies beyond the Ganges. For 
as the Gorkhalis held no possessions: beyond the foot of the 

Mountains, this was the sole route that remained open to 
them. , 

1Government to Hon’ble E. Gardner, 22nd November, i814. “ For years 

the family of Mohan Singh by the aid of their Rahilla levies and the terror 

inspired by the murder of their opponents held the noniinal posseasion of 

Almora. Since then the Gorkhalis had for quarter of a century occupied the 

country, so that no shadow of moral or even sentimental right can have vested in 

Lal Singh, who was himself personally obpoxious to the people.” Subsequently 

(22nd November, 6th December, 1814) Mr. Gardner reported that there was 

not the least apprehension that Lal Singh could in any way interfere in 

Kuwmaon affairs, and in reply he wae directed “to avoid any step which might be 

construed into an encouragement of Lél Singh’s pretensions to Kumaon” 

(Government, dated 14th December, 1814 : 25th January, 1815). On offering 

his services to joinin the invasion of Kumaon, he was peremptorily told that 

he was notrequired. Pari&b Singh, his grand-nephew, claimed the zamindéri of 

Kumaov when it was shown that the proprietary right and sovereign right 

were vested in the aame individual, and were wrested from the former 

Rajns by the Gorkhélis and afterwards from the Gorkhalis by the Rritish, and 

consequently the usurping family of Mohan Chand could have no claim .(to 

Government, dated 13th August, 1820, and 38th April, 1821, and fro.a Govern- 


ment, dated 26th May, 1821). A similar reply was given to‘Partéb Singh’s 


claim to the zamindari of the Taréi (Board to Governor-General in Council, 
4th May, 1821, No. 35). 
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It wad consequently decided in December 1814, that, whatever 
might be the issue of the negotiations with Bam Sah, an attempt 
should be made to wrest Kumaon from the Nepdiese, and 
Lord Hastings formally declared his determination, in case the 
projected operations should prove successful, permanently to annex 
the province to the British dominions.! Liecutenant-Colonel Gard- 
ner and Captain Hearsey,? who had formerly served in the Ma- 
rétha army, and the firat of whom was at this time in command 
of a body of irregular horse employed in police duties, were ap- 
pointed to raise a force of Rohillas for the attack on Kumaon. 
Captain Hearsey was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-Colo- 
ne! Gardner, and both these officers lost no time in carrying out 
their instructions under the general control of the Honourable E, 
Gardner, who was appointed Agent to the Governor-General. Dur- 
ing the month of January 1815 preparations were actively car- 
ried on in Rohilkhand for the projected attack on Kumaon ; Mr. 
E. Gardner and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner having their head- 
quarters at Kashipur in the Moradabad distict, while ‘Captain 
Hearsey carried on his preparations at Bareilly and Pilibhit and 
Dr. Rutherford was attached to the force in the character of Sur- 
geon, Commissariat Officer and Officer in charge of the treasure, 
postal and intelligence departments. On the first sound of the pre- 
parations becoming known, the Gorkhali garrisons in Kumaon were 
strengthened, and Hastidal Sah was directed to protect Khairé- 
garh and Doti and build forts at Banbasa and Mundiyagh&t on 
the Sarda. The Pathans of Rampur were enlisted, and Shih 
Wali, formerly farmer of Rudrpur, was 
made warden of the posts lying along the 
foot of the hills. These proceedings were met by a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of the Company and its allies from engaging 
in the service of the Nepalese, and calling on those who, had already 
engaged in that service to abandon it before the end of November, 


2 Nepal papers, p. 301: letters, Government, dated 23rd October, 14th, 17th 
and 22nd December, 1814. By the last the force of Colonel Gardner was raised 
to 3,000 men and that of Captain Hearsey to 1,500 men. ? Captain 
Hearsey accompanied Mr. Moorc:oft in -his journey to Tibet in 1812, and 
bad been detained as a prisoner with his companion in Kumaon the very 
year before the war broke out. § Shah Wali was farmer cof Rddrpur at 
the ceasion and was expelled for defalcation. Amar Singh Thapa gave him the 
farm of the customs’ posts from Hardwar to Bilhari for Ra. 1,000 in exclusion 


of the Heris aud Mewatis who had been placed there by Mr. Seton, the Collector 
of Moradabad. 


Preparations. 
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Towards the end of the year a second proclamation,! declaring 
war against the Gorkhélis, was distributed amongst the hill people, 
and resulted in the return of the new Pathén levies to the plains. 
These in true oriental fashion formed the nucleus of the pew irre- 
gular regiments raised for the special service of invading Kumaon. 


Mr. Gardner's efforts to open communications with Bam Séh 
Failure of negotiations from Moradabad proved unsuccessful, and 
with Bam Séh. on the Ist January, 1815, he moved his 
head-quarters to Kdshipur, where he again made an attempt to 
communicate with the Nepdlese governor. The negotiations led 
to no result, the Chauntra sending evasive anewers’ to the overtures 
that were made to him. It appeared that however much he 
might be dissatisfied with the state of affaira in Nep4l, he was not 
inclined to betray the trust that had been reposed in him, and it 
became evident that the expedition must depend for success on its 
own exertions and not on any expectations of treachery on the part of 
Bam Sah. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent uttached to General 
Martindell’s force, had for some time past been in communication 
with Harak Deb’ Joshi, who as hereditary minister of the former 


1 Proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of Kumaon (prescribed by let- 
ter of Government, dated 14th December, !814) :—‘ The British Government has 
long heheld with concern the misery and distress to which the’ inhabitants of 
Kumaon have been reduced by the oppressive sway of the Gorkhé power; while 

hat power, however, was at peace with the Britiah Government, and afforded no 
gicvind to doubt its disposition to maintain that relation, the acknowledged ob- 
ligations of public faith demanded a corresponding conduct on the part of the 
British Government, and obliged it to witness in silent regret the devastation 
and ruin occasioned by the extension of the Gorkhé power over that country. 
Having now been compelicd by aseriesof unprovoked and unjustifiable encroach- 
ments and violence on the part of the Gorkhés to take up arms in defence of 
its rights and honour, the British Government eagerly scizcs the opportunity 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Kumaon from the yoke of their oppressors, and 
a Britieh force has advanced into that country for the purpose of expel- 
ling the Gorkha troops and for excluding from it for ever the power and autho- 
rity of that State. The inhabitants are accordingly invited and enjoined to 
agsist to the utmost of their power in effecting this great object, and to sub- 
mit quietly and peaceably to the anthority vf the Britisn Government, under 
whose mild and equitable administration they will be protected in the enjoyment 
of their just rights and in the full security of their persons and property.” 
2 Bam Séh addressed Mr. Colebrooke, Agent to the Governor-Gencral for the 
Ceded Provinces, and sent mcssengers who, however, were charged to make no 
specific proposals and merely to express general goud-will (to Government, 
dated 28th February, 19th March, 18th April, }815) 3 Harak Deb was 
introduced to Mr. W. Fraser by Captain Hearsey, who thus describes him in 
1814:—“This man isa perfect instrument whose name the Gorkhalis dread ; his 
connections “in Kumaon amount to above 6,000 nien, .he is now near 63 years 
old, but is active and vigorous anid has all his faculties clear ;, his influence is 
great on all the hill Rajas, even extending beyond the Satlaj.”” Mr. Fraser 
writes :— Although excccdingly depressed by misforture and penury, he still 
possesees an active, energetic aud enterprising mind.” Though informed fully 
of the intentions of the British Governinent to keep possession of Kumaon, 
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Chand Rajas, had exercised before the Gorkhali conquest an almost 
despotic authority in Kumaon, Harak Deb had used his power so 
freely that he was not unaptly called by Captain Hearsey “the 
Earl Warwick of Kumaon.” The Gorkhali conquest had been fatal 
to his authority, and he readily engaged to use all the influence 
that he possessed to assist the British in expelling the Gorkhalis 
from the province. Now close upon seventy years of age, he 
joined Mr. Gardner at Kashipur in the beginning of January and 
began immediately to enter into communications with his friends 
in Kumaon, to prepare them for the approach of the British 


forces. 

At tho end of January everything was ready for the attack 
on Kumaon. The whole force consisted of about 4,500 men with 
two six-pounders. 1t was determined’ to inake the attack simul, 
taneously in two quarters. The main body consisting of about 
3,000 men, with the two guns, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, 
was to proceed up the valley of the Kosi by Chilkiya, and to direct 
its march upon Almora ; and Captain Hearsey’s detachment, about 
1,500 strong, was to move from Pilibhit up the Kali and to enter 
the district of Kali Kumaon by the Timla pass. The ex-Raja of 
Doti, Prithipat Sah, who had formerly been expelled by the Gor- 
khélis, had made overtures in January to Mr. Gardner, engaging, 
if he received the assistance of a small British force, to enter Doti 
and endeavour to re-establish his authority in that province. It 
was considered* important tc make a diverson in that quarter, 
in order that Hastidal, the Gorkhali commander in Doti, might 
be prevented from sending reinforcements to Kumaon, and five 
hundred men were therefore raised who were to accompany Prithi- 
pat Saéh. Before, however, the attack on Kumacn commenced, it 
was thought advisable to postpone the execution of this scheme - 
the diversion under Prithipat Sah was countermanded and the 





Harak Deb now threw his whole influence in their favor, as Lie party was 
always opposed to Lal Singh, who waa countenanced by the Gorkhialis. One of 
the first results of his comnmunications to his friends was that a body of them 
including Mards, Phartiydls, Tardgis andothers, joined Captain Hearsey’s force 
with 100 matchlockmen (to Agent, dated 19th February, 1815). Harak Deb 
accompanied our force to Almora and died on the 26th July, 1816, leaving two 
sons and a nephew, who were pensioned by our Government. (To Government, 
dated 12th August and 7th September, 1815.) 1 Government to [on’ble 
KE. Gardner, dated 26th January, 1815. *Jbid, 11th and 25th January, 13th 
and 19th February, 1815. 
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troops that had been raised for this service were recalled from 
Bilhari and were united to the force under Captain Hearsey. 


On the 9th of February, 1815, five hundred men were sent to 
Disposition of the inva- Rudrpur, whete they were ordered to halt 
ding force. until they received intelligence that the 
main body was about to enter the hills; they were then to march 
to Bhamauri, to attack the fort of Barakheri towards Bhim Tal, 
where the Gorkhalis had a post, and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Ramgarh and Piura the main body under Licutenant-Colonel 
Gardner after it had established itself in the bills, Captain Hear- 
sey was ordered to enter the hills immediately by the Timla pass, 
so that the attacks should be made simultaneousiy. Bad weather 
and a deficiency of carriage caused some delay, but on the 11th of 
February Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner marched from Kashipur with 
his whole force, accompanied by Mr. E. Gardner. A large number 
of men had been collected to carry the luggage of the troops when 
they entered the hills, and part of the heavy stores were taken on 
elephants, which, notwithstanding the difficulty of the country, were 
found very useful. The force reached Kaniyasi on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, Chilkiya on the 13th, and Amsot on the 14th, from which 
place a small outpost of Gorkhaélis retreated on the advance of the 
column. The advanced guard reached Dhikuli on the Kosi at the 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the 15th. Here the Gor- 
khdlis bad a stockaded fort, which they evacuated on our ap- 
proach without resistance, and @ body of Manihars deserted from 
them and took service with us, A detachment was left at Dhikuli 
to keep open the cocamunications with Chilkiya and the plains, and, 
on the 16th February, the force marched up the valley of the Kosi 
to Chuk4m, where it was found necessary to halt for two days to 
bring up the stores and ammunition which had been delayed for 
want of carriage. The force was now fairly within the hills, and 
it was necessary before proceeding onwards to secure the commu- 
nications in the rear. The Gorkhflis had a post at Kota Garhi on 
the right bank of the Dabka, fifteen miles to the south-east of 
Chukam,.which was in dangerous vicinity to our line of communi- 
cations. Three hundred men were detached on the 18th February 
to dislodge the enemy from this position. The Gorkhilis eva- 
cuated the place on our approach and retired into the hills, and a 
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detachment of our troops was left to keep possession of the post. 
A party of 300 men were also sent from Chukaém on the 18th to 
occupy the Tanguraghét, a narrow defile about a mile above, 
through which rune the road up the valley of the Kosi. 
On the ridge which separates the Ramganga and Kosi, 
aes er three or four miles north of Chukim, at 
Kath-ki-nau, the Gorkhalis had a stock- 
aded post, from which it was necessary to dislodge them, aa it 
threatened the line of our communications. On the 19th, five 
bundred men were detached against Kath-ki-nau, which was 
evacuated on our approach, the enemy retreating to the GAgar 
fort. On the same day the main body marched up the Kusi to 
Ukhaldioga, a distance of about seven miles. Late in the even- 
ing, a party was pushed forward from our position on the right to 
occupy & hill communicating with the Tangura and Lohgaliya ghéte, 
and the enemy perceiving the movement advanced in the same 
direction, our party gaining one height as they did the other; a 
musketry skirmish ensued and continued till dark, when our men 
advanced and drove the enemy from their positions. The passage 
of the ghats was now secured and information also came in that 
the two forts at Kota had been abandoned by the enemy. On 
the 21st, the advanced guard consisting of 700 men was pushed 
forward to Sethi, five or six miles higher up the valley, where Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gardner took all necessary precautions against a 
night attack. On the way, intelligence was received that « 
Gorkhali force, estimated to be dbout 800 strong, had marched 
from Almora under Angat Sirdar and had taken up a position at 
Bujfin, about fifteen miles higher up the valley, on the main 
road to Almora, where it had been joined by the garrisous of 
Kota and Kath-ki-nau. As it was evidently not advisable to risk 
an attack on the Gorkhéli force with the raw levies under his 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to leave the 
valley of the Kosi and the direct road to Almora, and striking off 
to the left to endeavour to turn the enemy’s position. The Koai 
in the first twenty miles of ite course flows in a direction nearly 
north and south. Some miles below Almora, it turns somewhat 
abruptly to the west, and runs on in that direction to Chukam, 
in its course towards the plains. Bujan between Kakrighut 
82 
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and Khairna, where the Gorkhalis had taken up their position, 
is situated near the apex of the triangle thus formed, and to cut 
off this bend in the river a path strikes across the hills from the 
upper part of the valley of the Kosi, again entering the same valley 
near Pant Pipal and Amel, about fifteen miles above Chukam. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to follow this route. The 
distance to Almora was not much greater than by the road along the 
Kosi, and, although the natural difficulties were perhaps greater, 
there were many advantages afforded by this route, even if the Gor- 
khélis had not been posted at Bujan. By thus striking off, he could 
open communications with the western part of the province which 
was known to be greatly disaffeeted to the Gorkhali cause. This 
was the richest part of Kumaon and he could hope to draw from 
it plentiful supplies of provisions for his troops, while he would 
be enabled at the same time to cut off those of the enemy and to 
intercept communications with their armies west of the Ganges. 
Another important advantage which this route held out was that 
by it the British could approach Almora itself on ita most open aad 
least defensible side. 


On the 22nd February, the foree advaneed a few miles up the 
Kosi to Amel, and thence on the same day 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, turning to the 
left, pushed forward with 300 men past Binakot, to seize the com- 
manding post of Chaumukhia or Chaumna Devi situated on the 
range which separates the Kosi from the Ramganga, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,354 feet above the sea. Owing to the steepness of the 
mountain and the fatigue caused by an ascent of not less than 
4,000 feet, only forty or fifty men reached Chaumua Devi by 
sunset. During the night a few more came in, and next morning 
the rest of the party arrived. The ground was covered with 
snow, which prevented the diffieulty that would otherwise have 
arisen from the want of water. The Gorkhalis under Angat 
Sirdar, petceiviug that our force had changed the line of its 
attack and had left the valley of the Kosi, divined our object 
and immediately marched towards Chanmua to endeavour to gain 
that point before our arrival. But they were too late, and when 
they were about four miles distant, finding that the post was 
already occupied by the British, and thinking themselves too 


Chaumukbia. 
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weak to attempt an attack, they fell back. The possession of 
this post was of great importance to our operations, as it opened the 
road towards Almora and gave us the means of communicating 
with the western districts of Kumaon and Garhwél The rest of 
the force reached Chaumua on the 25th February, and on the 
following day the guns and the elephants with the heavy baggage 
were got up the hill with much labor and difficulty. The delay 
in the arrival of the depdt of supplies made it, however, impos- 
sible to move onwards at once. From intercepted letters, it 
subsequently appeared that it was the intention of the enemy to 
defend both these points to the uttermost, but the onward march 
to Tangura drove their advanced guard back, and it was not sup- 
posed that the British would attempt the more rugged road by 
Binakot. The expectation that by taking this road plentiful 
supplies would come in was fulfilled; the people everywhere were 
most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving information of 
the movements of the enemy and rendering aid in every way 
possible. 
The range called Kathdl-lekh, on which the British were 
Gorkhflis occupy Kum- 20W encamped, runs in an easterly direc. 
por. tion towards Almora. The path follows 
the ridge, and there are no great difficulties in the way. The 
Gorkbélis determined to make another attempt to stop our pro- 
gress and to interpose their forces between us and Almora. They 
therefore ascended the mountain, and marehing to Kumpur (Ré- 
nikhet), a small temple 5,983 feet above the sea, a few miles 
in front of our encampment at Chaumua, stockaded themselves 
in a very strong position which commanded the road to Almora. 
Police levies, each consisting of fifty men under a darogha, were 
placed at Kota and Kath-ki-nau to relieve the troops, who could 
ill be spared from active service at this time, and it was also found 
necessary to leave a guard of 200 men at Chaumua for a depdt 
for the provisions which had not yet arrived. On the 28th February 
the British force made a short march to a hill called Kapina-ke- 
daénda near Kumpur and encamped opposite to the enemy's 
stockade. The Gorkhali force was estimated to be about one 
thousand strong, with one gun, and their position was so well 
chosen that it was considered undesirable to attempt to carry it 
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by assault, while at the same time Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
was unprovided with the means of regularly attacking and breach- 
ing the stockade. It was therefore determined, as there was no 
immediate probability of the Gorkhélis receiving any considerable 
reinforcements, to suspend active operations until our force could 
be joined by a body of Rohillas which had been raised at H4pur 
in the Meerut district, and who were soon expected to enter the 
hills in support of Colonel Gardner’s force. 


From the 28th February to the 22nd March, the British force 
remained encamped near Kumpur, and 
with the exception of two unimportant 
actions, in both of which our Rohilla levies were successful, no mili- 
tary operations took place. In the first of these skirmishes, the 
Rohillas drove back a party of the enemy who ventured to 
descend from their stockade into the valley of Tarkhet which lay 
between them and the British, and in the second, where some six 
hundred of them were engaged, they drove back an equal number 
of the enemy who had ventured again on the same ground. On 
the 22nd March, the long expected reinforcements from Hépur, 
consisting of 850 men, arrived, and it was determined immediately 
to resume active operations against the Gorkhalis south-east of 
Kumpur. Half way between it and Almora is the mountain called 
Siyéhi Devi, the summit of which reaches an elevation of 7,186 
feet above the sea. This mountain, which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the view from Almora, rises immediately 
above the Kosi on a ridge which runs down in a direction almost 
perpendicular to that of the Kathal-lekh and the Ryuni range, which 
separate the basin of the Kosi from that of the Raimganga. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner perceived that the possession of this 
point would render it absolutely necessary for the Gorkhalis to 
abandon their position at Kumpur, for the entire British force 
could thus be placed between them and Almora and would only be 
separated from the capital by the valley of the Kosi. The Gorkhélis 
had taken no precautions against any such movement, nor had 
they in any way provided for the safety of Siy&hi Devi, a neglect 
that was mainly the result of want of skill in their leaders, but 
for which the insufficiency of the means at their disposal furnished 
some excuse. Almora itself must have been at this time almost 


Blyéhi Devi occupied. 
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denuded of troops. During the night of the 22nd March, a detach- 
ment consisting of twelve huadred men was sent off toward Siydbi 
Devi. They marcbed in a south-easterly direction, descending into 
the valley of the Panor, s confluent of the Ulabagar, which runs dowa 
from the Ryuni range immediately under Siyébi Devi. The follow- 
ing morning a demonstration was made against the enemy's stockade 
at Kumpur in order to draw off his attention from the movements 
that was taking place on our right, and soon afterwards informa- 
tion was received that « post of 500 men had been established at 
Bajol, ten miles off and four miles distant: from the enemy's left 
stockade. The expedition to Siyébi Devi was completely successful. 
The detachment passing through the valley of the Ulabagar ascended 
the mountain from the village of Séri, and established itself at the 
temple on the summit in the course of the day, and it was not till 
noon that the Gorkhalis discovered that they had been outflanked. 
Early on the morning of the following day, the 24th March, the 
Gorkhalis fearing for the safety of Almora hastily abandoned their 
stockades, to which they set fire and retreated in great haste along 
the RyGni and Katarmal ridge to Almora, ‘he extreme difficulty 
of the country made it impossible for the British force to advance 
by the Siyaéhi Devi route, nor would there have been any chance of 
their resching Almora after the abandonment of the position at 
Kumpur in time to intercept the Gorkhalis. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner therefore decided upon proceeding by the road which 
the enemy had taken and on which no obstacles now remained. 
He immediately followed the retreating force, but was unable 
to march with equal rapidity, and reached Rydni only on the 
26th. Eight hundred men were left at Siy4hi Devi, and the 
rest of the detachment was recalled to head-quarters. On the 
27th, the force halted at Rydni in order to bring up the, guns 
and baggage which had fallen behind, and 
on the following day it marched to Katér- 
mal, a temple dedicated to the Sun on the ridge immediately 
above Hawualbégh and the Kosi, and distant only about seven miles 
from Almora. A party of Gorkhélis which had been posted at 
Katérmal retreated on our approach, aud the enemy withdrawing 
to the left bank of the Kosi now concentrated his forces on the Si- 
toli ridge, above Hawalbégn and about two miles from Almora. 


Advance on Almora. 
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Nothing could have been more judicious than the manner in 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner had carried on the whole of his 
operations. It must however be admitted 
that the success of the British was brought 
about more by the weakness of the enemy than by any skill and 
courage of their own. There are no means of discovering the 
amount of the force which the Gorkhdlis were able to bring against 
us in Kumaon, but it is probable that the number of men actually 
opposed to us never exceeded 1,500, and of these not much more 
than half were true Gorkhélis. By the time that Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gardner was fairly established in the hills the greater part of 
the natives of Kumaon in the service of Nepdl had deserted, and 
this loss it was quite impossible to supply by new levies. The great- 
est source of weakness to the Gorkhéli cause was the univeraal dis- 
affection of the people of the country. Nothing could exceed the 
hatred which the tyranny and exactions of twenty-five years past 
had created, and no sooner had the British forces entered the hills 
than the inhabitants began to join our camp and bring in supplies 
of provisions for the troops. The same causes made it easy for us 
to obtain information regarding every movement of the enemy and 
gave us every facility for obtaining a knowledge of the localities of 
this country—a knowledge which in mountain warfare such as this, 
and in the absence of all trustworthy maps, was almost essential to 
success. We thus possessed every advantage which an invading 
force could desire, and the Gorkbéli chiefs appear to have been 
devoid of the ability and energy which might have helped them, as 
it had helped others of their nation eleewhere, to withstand the 
adverse circumstances under which they were placed. 

Harak Deb Joshi was one of the main instruments by which 
the people of the country were persuaded to join us. His influence 
was still great, and he gave the whole of it without reserve to 
support the plans of the British Government. After the abandon- 
ment by the Gorkhalis of their position at Kumpur and the advance 
of the British force to Katarmal, the natives of the province who 
were employed in the Gorkhéli service began to desert in great 
numbers. Many of them returned to their homes, and more than 
three hundred soldiers, including several sardars of some importance, 
joined us and were incorporated in our foree before the end of 
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March. After these desertions it is probable that the whole avail- 
able force of the Gorkhélis for the defence of Almora did not amount 
to one thousand men. 
Whilst these events were passing in Central Kumaon Captain 
Captain Hearsey’s oper- Hearsey was invading the province on its 
etions. eastern side, and his operations were at first. 
attended with equal sucecss, though their termination was disastro'.s. 
He left Pilibbit with a force under his command consisting of ab« ut 
1,500 nen early in February and arrived at Bilhari on the 13th, 
the same day that Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner's force occupied 
Chilkiya. Bilhari was the first important mart below the bills on 
the route from eastern Kumaon to the plains just as Chilkiya was 
the firet important town below the hills on the route from western 
Kumaon by the Kosi. At Bilhari Captain Hearsey made a halt 
and distributed the proclamations and invitations that he had re- 
ceived from Harak Deb amongst the inhabitants of Kali Kumaon, 
with the result that in a few days over one hundred Kuméonis en- 
tered zealously into the servico of the British Government and in- 
formed Captain Hearsey that the garrisons of the Timla forts were 
inclined to quit those places. At Barmdeo, the river Kali leaves 
tbe mountains and enters the plain of Rohilkhand. The route up 
the valley is circuitous and difficult, and the easiest paths into K4li 
Kumaon strike northwards across the range of hills that immediate- 
ly overhang the plains, and which do not here reach any very 
great elevation. The small forts of Timla are situated on this range 
ata height of 3,840 fee. above the sea, and they commanded the 
route which Captain Hearsey determined to follow.! On the night 
of the 17th February, as soon as he was able to send on sufficient 
supplies on camels and ponies, he despatched a force of irregulars 
who, on the 18th, took possession of the two small forts and the 
pass called Kailaghéti. The enemy retreated by Amkharak towards 
Katolgarh and leaving a small garrison in Timla, the irregulars 
followed in pursuit. The next day, a second detachment accompa- 
nied by 150 hill-men armed with matchlocks and supplies sufficient 
for a week’s march arrived at Timla and pushing on across the 
ridge descended into the valley of the Ladhiya, where they joined 
the first detachment. The force now under the command of Bahadur 
1To Hon’ble E. Gardner, dated loth Februory, 1st and 18th March, 1815. 
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Singh, Subahdér of the fourth company and an experienced 
partisan leader, consisted of some 500 irregulars with 200 
Kuméoni matehlockmen, with whom he crossed the KAnadeo ridge 
and reached Champ4wat, the ancient capital of Kumaon, on the 
28th February. Cuptain Hearsey attributes the success of this 
expedition to the exertions of the Kumfoni levies. Kalidhar, the 
Gorkhili Subahdar, made some show of resistance at Barapipal 
near Barauli, where he had formed a stockade, but this was turned 
hy Bahédur Singh on the 26th and the enemy fled to Katolgarh, 
leaving a few goats and sheep and their baggage behind. Bahadur 
Singh followed closely, but the Gorkhali leader with 100 men was 
able to occupy the fort before the levies came up and invested it. 
All the Kuméonis in the Gorkh&li force joined our party sod 
Captain Hearsey was thus enabled to leave 500 men at Bilhari as a 
precautionary measure to watch Hastidal, who threatened to cross 
the Sarda. 


It had been proposed that Captain Hearsey, after destroying the 
Defeat of Captain Hear- bridges, and posting detachments to watch 
sey at Khilpati. the Kali and prevent the passage of Gor- 
Kh&li reinforcements from Doti, should march on Almora and com- 
bine his oparations with those of Lieutenant-Culonel Gardner. It 
became, however, iinpossible to carry this plan into effect, for 
information! was received that the Gorkhalis were about to make 
a serious attempt to relieve Almora, and that preparations were 
being made in the neighbouring Nepdlese provinces of Doti and 
Ach to send a force across the Kali under Hastidal, the bro- 
ther of Bam Sah and an officer of great reputation. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that all Captain Hearsey’s endeavours should be 
directed to prevent succour reaching Almora. To create a diver- 
sion and prevent if possible Hastidal from leaving Doti, the scheme 
which had been entertained and which has been already noticed, of 
sending the ex-Raja, Prithipat S4h, into that province with a body 
of irregular troops, was revived" and a new levy of five hundred 
men under one Ainan Khan was ordered with this intention. On 
the 14th March, a strong party of Gorkhélis attacked a detachment 


’ Captain Hearsey reported his arrival at Champfwat on the 13th Marob, 
and detailing the diffcu.cies that he had te encounter pointed out that Hastidal 
conld et any time cross the Sirda and commence operations in Kumaon. 
* From Government, 33rd March, 1615. Pithipat Sih was eventually pen- 
alaued by our Guvernment. To, dated 12th August, 18156. 
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of our force which Captain Hearsey had left at Barmdeo, but were 
repalsed at all points and were compelled to retreat across the river 
with considerable loss. Our party suffered severely in thie action. 
Prithipat 84h, who with his younger brother Jagjit Sah had joined 
the force, was wounded aud obliged to return to Pilibhit and his 
uncle was killed. The levies were in the meantime being made 
with difficulty and, owing to the absence of Prithipat Sh, the ex- 
pedition was at lust couctermanded, and this diversion was conse- 
quently never carried into effect. The force under Captain Hearsey 
was employed during the month of March in watching the Kali, in 
the hope of preventing the passage of Hastidal, and in the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Katolgarh, a fort, a few miles to the north-west of 
Champéwat. On the 31st March, Hastidal succeeded in crossing 
the Kéli at Kusm ghat about twenty miles cast of Champawat. 
Captain Hearsey, in bis endeavours to watch the Kali and to pre- 
vent the passage of the Gorkbalis, had so broken up his force inte 
separate detachments, that it was impossible for him to concentrate 
immediately the means which he had for resisting the progress of 
Hastidal. He marched, however, with what force he could muster, 
and was met by the enemy near Khilpati, about five miles to the 
north-east of Champiwat. His men made hardly an attempt to 
withstand the attack of the Gorkhalis, whose victory was immediate 
and complete, and Captain Hearsey was himself wounded and 
taken prisoner. The remains of the force fled to the plains, and 
thus ended the attack on Kali Kumaon. Captain Hearsey attri- 
buted his disaster in some measure to the treachery of the Phartiyél 
party in Kali Kumaon,' and the Méards always declare that the 
information and assistance which the Phartiydls gave to Hastidal 
had an important effect in bringing about the defeat of the British 
force. There is no doubt that the Phartiy4l party were suspicious 
of our intentions and jealous of the influence of Harak Deb Joshi, 
the chief of the opposite faction ; but the real cause of Captain 
Hearsey’s defeat was the superior courage of the Gorkhali soldiers, 
which no zeal for his success on the part of the people of the 
country could have enabled him to withstand. It was before men- 
tioned that early in Febraary a force of five hundred men had 


‘Letter trom Captain Hewscy to Hon’ble F. Garduer, dated 14th June, 
1816, mentioning Bhava Kuletia, resident of a village neac Champiwat, as 
their chief. 
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been sent from Kasbipur with orders to enter the hills from Rudrpur 
by Bhamauri and Bhfm Tal. No active operations were however 
undertaken in this quarter, and the only results were the ocenpation 
of the petty fort of Barakheri at the foot of the hills, aud that of 
Chhakhata Garhi near Bhim Tl on the Ist April, after it had been 
abandoned by the enemy. 


The defeat of Captain Hearsey was first announced on tho 6th 
Gardner's levies reine April to the main body under Lieutenant- 
forced, Colonel Gardner by a feu-de-joie from the 
ramparts of the fort of Lalmandi at Almora,' and on the following 
day Bam Sab wrote to the British commander that Captain Hearsey 
was wounded and a prisoner, but that he might rest assured that 
the prisoner would receive every caro and attention at the hands of 
his captors. This untoward result of the expedition to Champéwat 
amight have been attended with most serious consequences, for 
although the actual numbers of the reinforcement brought into 
Kumaon from Doti probably did not exceed a few hundred men, 
little dependence could have been placed on the raw levies under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardoer had they been vigorously attacked 
by even a small body of Gorkhalis, elated by success anc under the 
command of an officer of acknowledged bravery and enterprize like 
Hastidal. But fortunately for the progress of the operations so 
happily commenced, efficient succour was on its way, for Lord Hast- 
ings on receiving intelligence of the important advantages that had 
been gained by the force under Lieutenant-Culonel Gardner, per- 
ceiving the immense influence which the complete occupation of 
Kumaon would have on the fate of the campaign, determined to 
lose no time in sending a body of regular troops to complete what 
had been so well begun. “The state of operations,” says? Prinsep, 
“before Jaithak, combined with the assurance that the tranquillity 
of Central India would not be disturbed this season, were the cir- 
cumstances that enabled the Governor-General to devote the troops 
of his regular army to this servico now ; though two months earlier 


10n the 7th April, Lieatonant-Colonel Gardner received a report from 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Martindale of the defeat of Captain Hearscy’s force at 
Khilpati on the 2ud April. This officer also reported that he had unly 300 men 
with bim and that he intended to retire on Cha:inpawat, but the same day hia force 
wos attacked by Hastidal aud dispersed with great loss. From Government, 
dated 20th April. ?Prinsep, Volume I., No 151, Government to Hon’b'e 
K Gardner, dated 2nd April, 1815, detailing the instructions given to Colonel 
Nicolls. 
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he had not deemed it safe tu spare them.” The force assembled to 
support Lieatenant-Colonel Gardner was composed of 2,025 men, 
consisting of the 1st Battalion, 4th Regiment Native Infantry, under 
Captain Faithful (761 men); the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry, uoder Major Patton (764), and a detachment of the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry then employed in Garhwél (500), with 
twelve guns,! and the whole was placed on the 23rd March under the 
command of Colonel Nicolls of Her Majesty’s 14th Foot, Quarter- 
Master-General of Her Majesty's troops in India.? Early io April 
Colonel Nicolls entered the hills, and following the same route 
which had been taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, he joined 
the force at Katérmal on the 8th April without meeting any 
opposition on the way. 

Colonel Nicolls now assumed the command of the whole of the 
Colonel Nicolis com- Jovading force, both regular and irregular, 
mands. the superintendence of the civil affairs of the 
province and the direction of the diplomatic transactions with the 
Gorkbéli authorities remaining as before with Mr. BE. Gardner. The 
Gorkhflis at Almora had now been joined by Hastidal and the force 
which ho had brought with him from Doti. But, notwithstanding the 
arrival of Hastidal, the capture of Almora and the occupation of the 
province liad now become’a matter of certainty, for the means of the 
Gorkbflis were utterly insufficient to contend against the large force 
of regular troops which was now arrayed against them. They were 
already reduced to great difficulties from scarcity of supplies at 
Almora, and the garrison, who had received no pay for a long time 
past, could only supply themselves with food by plundering the 
adjacent villages. A great part of the inhabitants of the town 
abandoned it and fled into more quiet parts of the country. Some 
letters’ from the principal Gorkhali officers at Almora to Nepél, 
which were intercepted in the beginning of April, give us an idea 
of the difficulties to which the garrison was reduced, These simple 
and straightforward letters, free from all boasting and oriental 
exaggeration, elicited from Lord Hastings an expression of well- 
merited respect for ‘‘their spirit of patriotic zeal and devo- 

tion.” 


1 Two 12-pounders, s'x 6-pounders, two 4}-inch mortars and {wo 8-inch mer. 
? Afterwards Sir Jasper Nicolle and Commander-in-Chief in India, 


® see Appendix A. and from Govt., dated 26th April, 1815, 
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Various attempts at neyociation bad been made by the Chauntre 
Bam S4kb, but hie proposals were of so vague 
a nature that it appeared that his only object 
was to gain time, aod they led to no result. That our officers had 
correctly interpreted the intentions of the enemy was afterwards 
shown,’ for from the day that intelligence was received by them of 
the despatch of Colonel Nicolls’ force, letters were sent to Nepal 
asking for reinforcements, and on the 4th May, eight companies of 
Gorkhilis (numbering 633 men) were actually despatched from Kath- 
méndu towarda Almora and a promise was given that others should 
soon follow. This tardy compliance with the requisitions of the Gor- 
khali commanders in Kumaon was of little use, for long before the 
reinforcements had reached the KA4li, Almora bad fallen and the Gor- 
khalis had retired across tbat river. Abandoned almost by those to 
whom he looked for support, Bam S4h saw the necessity for making 
some movement in Kumaon itself, and early on the morning of the 
22nd April, up to which time no further military operations had 
been undertaken on either side, Hastidal marched with a strong 
detachment from Almora in a northerly direction. It has been 
generally supposed that the object of the Gorkhélis in this move- 
ment was to turn the left of the British position and to endeavour 
by a sudden attack to recover the ground that had been lost. It 
appears, however, from a letter written by Bam Sah and the other 
principal Gorkhéli officers to Amar Singh Thapa after the fall of 
Almora, the sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, that 
Hastidal had no such bold ‘intentions, and that this movement was 
undertaken only with the object of keeping open the Gorkhali 
communications with the northern parganahs of the district. Having 
now lost their hold of the country between Almora and the plains, 
it was a matter of importance to the Nepalese Government, as well 
as to the Gorkhali forces operating in Kumaon, that their communi- 
cations to the north should not be disturbed, for it was by this route 
only that they could correspond with their detachments in western 
Kumaon and Garhwal and with the seat of war on the right bank 
of the Ganges. But in the desperate state of the Gorkh4li affairs 
at Almora the movement was a very unwise one, and although it 
would undoubtedly have been impossible for the enemy under any 


Action at Gananéth. 


1To Mr. Gardner, dated 17th May, 1815. 
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circumstances to have delayed the fall of Almora much longe the 
result of this expedition greatly helped to accelerate that event. 
Hastidal directed his march over the Kulmatiya range towards 
Gananfth, a mountain about fifteen miles north of Almora between 
the valleys of the Kosi and the Sarja, intending apparently to hold a 
position there, by help of which a cummunication could be main- 
tained round tbe left of the British army posted at Hawalbdgh. 
The Gorkbélis had been anxious to keep this movement secret, bat 
the favourable disposition towarde us of the people of the country 
gave us such facilities for obtaining information that all conceale 
ment was impossible, and Colonel Nicolls was aware of what had 
ocurred very soou after Hastidal had left Almora. He, at once, 
despatched a strong party of irregulars under Captain Butterfield 
to the western parganahs, to induce confidence and obtain supplies 
and to counteract the manceuvre of Hastidal. Major Patton was 
detached on the same evening (22nd April) with seven companies 
of the 5th Native Infantry and five flank companies under Captain 
Leys, and a body of irregulars altogether amounting to nine hun- 
jred men with a six-pounder and a mortar, and was sent up the 
Kosi from Katdérmal to watch and if possible attack the foree under 
Hastidal. The Gorkhalis reached Ganandth tho day after they 
left Almora, but before they could properly establish themselves 
there they were attacked by the British. The first part of the 
ascent to Ganan&th is steep, but the upper parts of the inountain 
slope down gently in broad grassy lawns, with more level ground 
than we commonly find on the rugged ridges of the Himalaya, A 
little to the south of the temple of Gananath, in one of the beautiful 
turfy glades among the pinc-groves, the Gorkhali and the British 
forces met on the evening of the 23rd April. The contest was a short 
one Hastidal was killed by a musket ball in the temple and his fall 
was the signal for the flight of the Gorkhalis. Our loss in this brilliant 
action was only two sepoys killed and Ensiga Blair and twenty- 
five sepoys wounded.! The enemy lost both Hastidal and Jairokha 
Sardér and thirty-two sepoys killed, whilst the number of the 
wounded is unknown, for many of them perished on their way 
back to Almora and many others dispersed and never reached that 
place. The British, leaving a small detachment at Gananéth, 
3To C. in C., 24th April, 1875. 
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returned the next day to Katarmal. “In Hastidal Chauntra,”’ writes 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, “the enemy lost a most valuable active and enter- 
prising officer and a man whose character was particularly amiable. 
Hoe was uncle to the reigning prince of Nep4l and his talents and 
virtues were worthy of his high descent. With the sentiments 
which a brave man ever entertuins for a noble and worthy enomy, 
Colonel Nicolls, in his official despatch, paid a-most handsome and 
feeling tribute to his memory.” 


Colonel Nicolls seemed determined to lose no time in follow- 
ing up his success, which the death of Hastidal rondered a very 
important one, and on the 25th April he put his troops in motion 
to attack Almora. The main body of the Gorkhdlis, under tbe 
command of Angat Sirdfr, was stationed a 
little above the village of Péndekhola on 
the ridge called Sitoli, about two miles west of Almora between 
the town and the Kosi; a detachment under Cbh4mu Bhandéri 
was posted on the Kalmatiya hill to protect the right flank of 
the position ; and the remainder of their force was stationed at 
Almora uoder the command of the Chauntra Bam Séh himself. 
At one P. M. on the 25th April Colonel Nicolls moved with 
the greater part of his force against the Sitoli position, where the 
Gorkhalis had thrown up breast-works and stockades. Colonel 
Nicolls had intended to establish a battery within range of the first 
stockade and had taken up ground for the purpose, but seeing bis 
men confident and ready for the attack, he ordered the two first 
stockades to be taken by assault which was well carried out by 
Captain Faithful and the first battalion of the 4th Native Infantry. 
The irregular infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner then 
advanced by a parallel ridge and diverging near the summit easily 
possessed themselves of the three remaining breast-works on the 
Sitoli ridge. In the meantime, fifty men of the 4th Regiment occu- 
pied a small breast-work on the left and the entire regiment event- 
ually halted on the ridge itself, whilst Captain Leys with the flank 
battalion pursued the retreating enemy. Finding five different 
roads, the British advanced along each until they possessed the 
stockade leading to Kalmatiya and thus cut off all communications of 
the enemy in that quarter. The Gorkhialis fought with their usual 
determination and courage, but they were driven from every point 


Attack on Almora, 
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and compelled to retreat into the town of Almora, followed closely 
by the British force. Colonel Nicolls established his head-quarters 
for the night at Pokbarkhali about half a mile north of the fort of 
Almora, and the troops were encamped close to the town, and on 
the bill called Haridungari above Pokharkhali. About 1) P.w. in 
the same night, the enemy made a vigorous attempt to recover the 
ground he had lost. The detachment posted on Kalmatiya! under 
the command of Chimu Bhandari descended from the ridge and 
attacked the British position on the north, while at the same time 
the garrison of Lahnandi hearing the noise of musketry made a 
sortie from Almora on the opposite side, The attack on the north 
was at first successful. The Gorkbdlis carried our most northern 
post, though stockaded and beld by Lieutenant Costly and a detach- 
ment of the 4th Native Infantry. One hundred men of the flank 
battalion of the same regiment under the command of Lieutenants 
Brown and Winlield were instantly despatched to the assistance of 
the party, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, who happened to be 
with Colonel Nicolls at the time, led in person a company of bis 
irregulars to the spot. By the promptness and gallantry of the 
supports the position was recovered, and though the Gorkhélis again 
charged our troops two or three times, they were always repulsed. 
The loss on both sides during this conflict was very considerable, for 
the enemy came on with great determination and was only defeated 
after a hard struggle. During this iime the sortie from the Almora 
side took place and a violent attack was made upon our most 
advanced position in that quarter. The enemy came up to the 
very wall of the stockade, which they attempted to cross, theagh 
it was nearly six feet high ; the one or two who succeeded, however, 
fell dead within. These assaults and skirmishes continued during the 
whole night, occasioning great loss on both sides and on the British 
side the death of a promising young officer, Lieutenant Taply. 


Natives of Kumaon who were present at the time declare bow- 
ever, and very probably with trath, that a 
considerable part of our loss on the occasion 
was caused by the fire of our own men, in the confusion which was 
caused by the first successful attack of the Gorkb&lis. Our loss in 
killed and wounded on the 25th amounted altogether to two hundred 


Almora taken. 


'Commonty called by the Earopean community of Almora, Kalimath. 
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and eleven men.' The noxt morning, the advanced post was pushed 
forward to within seventy yards of the fort of Almora and the mortar 
batteries which had been placed in position during the night shelled 
the enceinte with such good effect that numbers of the garrison could 
be seen leaving the fort by a wicket on its eastern side. The advanced 
post considered too easily that the fort had been evacuated and en- 
deavoured to enter by the same door, but were met by the garrison, 
who obliged them to retreat. The artillery fire was continued until 
about 9 a.m., when the Chauntra sent a letter under a flag of truce, 
supported by a letter from Captain Hearsey, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities and offering to treat for the evacuation of the province 
on the basis of the terms offered to the Chauntra several weeks 
previously by Mr. Gardner. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was depu- 
ted to hold a personal conference with Bam Sah, and on the follow- 
ing day the negociation was brought to a close by the conolusion 
of a convention under which the Gorkhflis agreed to evacuate the 
province and all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they 
should be allowed to retire across the Kali with their guns, arms, 
military stores, and private property, the British providing thei 
with the necessary supplies and carriage. 

The convention for the evacuation and surrender of Kumaon 
was signed at Almora on the 27th April, 1815 by the Hon’ble 
E. Gardner, Bam S4b, Chamu Bhandéri and Jasmadan Thapa, and 
asa pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of 
L&lmandi, erected on the site now occupied by fort Moira, was, the 
same day, surrendered to the British under a royal salute and 
Captain Hearsey was released. The officers in command of the 
several Gorkhali detachments in Kumson and Garhw:l who were 
under the authority of Bam Sah were ordered to give up their 
posts. On the 25th April, Bam Sah and his Sardars paid a com- 
plimentary visit to Mr. Gardner and Colonel Nicolls and were 
received in Colonel Nicolls’ tent under a salute of nineteen guns. 
The visit was returned the next day and the same evening Jasmadan 
Tha4pa, on the part of Bam Sib, came with an open letter requesting 


On this point exact information is not obtainable as the whole of the 
military correspondence and records of the period belonging to the station staff 
office at Almora were about ten years ago burned as waste paper—a fate which 
ie gradually overtaking all the records in the country that are at all worth 
preservation. See furtber Fraser’s Journal, p. 46, and Prinsep’s Transactions, I., 
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that it might be forwarded to: Amar Bingh Thipa, Ranjor Singh 
and the other Sardérs at Jaithak and Néban, against whom General 
Ochterlony was then acting, informing them of the events that 
had taken place in Kumaun and advising them to endeavour to 
obtain for themeelves similar conditions and to withdraw their 
forces from the western hills to the east of the Ka4li. The letter’ 
was signed by Bam Séh end the other Gorkbali leaders at Almora 
and is so interesting as containing the Gorkhdli account of the war 
thet I give it here iu full -— 


“On the 22nd ‘an action was fonght on Gananfth ké dendé. = Hastidal and 
Jalrokha Kézi with nine sepoys were killed ; others were wounded. The enemy 
lost a captain and some men. The enemy’s force was at Katérmal with de- 
techments et Siéhi Devi and Dhamuse; 2,500 men were in a stockade on the 
¥etbpur hiil and our communications with Bégeswar were threatened. So I sent 
my brother Hastidel to Gananéth. By his death and that of Jairokhs the enemy 
acquired confidence, but I disposed of the troops tc the best advantage On 
Tuesday the 25th the enemy, consisting of the Ruropeans in front followed by 
the battalions, the mortars on eight elephants, advanced in succession to the 
assault of Sitolt. Intimatiun was sent me by Captain Angat. So! sent the 
Bhawini Bakha’ company, with-the exception of a single patii for my own pro- 
tection, to his support. I wes unabie to send more without weakening Rengolu’s 
post at L&lmandi and Charu Lekh. Our men were unable to withstand their 
volleys of 1,000 musketry and were obliged to abandon their defences. Nar Séh 
Chaontra witha supply of ammunition proceeded in another direction and exerted 
himeelf to the utmost; but for onc musket of mine twenty of theirs ralued showers 
of ballets upon us: it was impossible to withstand their fire. 


The enemy pursued us into the town. I then determined to defend the forte 
of Lélmandi and Nanda Devi. In the meantime the officers and Captain Angat 
in a litter arrived by the lower road. I ordered a charge of 30 men sword in hand, 
but the enemy took post in the temple of Dip Chand and kept up an incessant 
fire of shells upon the fort. I ordered Bhanddri Kazi to collect the forco on 
Kalmatiya and make an attack at night on the hill above Métal Devi called 
Hariddngari ; in this affair the enemy had a lieutenant and 98 men killed and we 
gained the position, though with the loss of Subahdar Zabar Adhbikéri and Mastrim 
Thipe. About 20 minutes after, a battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
and other Europeans arrived and renewed the action and Sirdér BansGr Kark{ 
with jamadare, and 45 gallant gentlemen, were killed and ecarecly any escaped 
unwounded on either side. Colonel Gardoer and Colonel Nicolls’ brother were 
wounded. I ordered reinforcements to advauce under Jasmadan Thépa, but 
some of the men ran away and others showed symptoms of following, 60 the re- 
inforcement did not advance. The firing continued all night. In the morning 
the remains of the Bhandéri’s force retired to Sintoll and the enemy retaraed 

* Itiwas forwarded to Genoral Ochterlony, who communicated its contents 


to the Gorkhéli leader at Malaun. Government to Ochterlony, dated 19th May, 
1815 
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towards the fort, recommencing a briek fire from the trenches which was main- 
tained for six hoars on both sides, but with the addition of stones on ours. The 
mortars never ceased firing an inetant night and day, and men and women and 
animals were exposed to the fire. Captain Hearaey advised us to carry off the 
magazine and effects of the Raja. I replied that if anything could be saved it 
would be well, and I requested him to apply for a cessation of hostilities. In 
the meantime, I sent to Chamu Bhandéri, and we four had a consultation on the 
state of affairs. We considered that we had a large stock of ammunition here, 
but the soldiers of the levies were altogether useless, and when those you have 
cherished betray you in the season of distress, what {s to be done? The genuine. 
Gorkhélis slone proved themselves of service, and the Barddars (chiefs) only were 
to be depended on. On this I reftected that we ought not to suffer the power and 
wealth of our master to be reduced or dispersed, and determined on sending to 
Mr. Gardner and having a conference. On Inquiry of Mr.Gardner what were the 
causes of the present quarrel, he replied that the murder of the Tabsildar in 
Batwa! had given deep offence to the Governor-General, on which account he hed 
made immense preparations. At present he anticipated no benefit from a reconci- 
Hiation with us, but if our differences can be adjusted on certain conditions, it is 
well. ‘Retire beyond the Kéli and write to your Government to request that an 
accredited agent may be sent with full powers to the Governor-General.’ I have 
accordingly written and matters are now in train of adjustment and now friendly 
intcreourse is established between the English and Gorkhélia. Do you therefore 
retire from the west with your army. We are going to the eastern side of the 
Kéli, and you ought to put an end to the war and conclude terms of peace with 
General Ochterlony. Bring your army and military stores with you. We will 
then in conjunction address our Government, recommending that s vaki) be 
sent to the Governor-General to settle the business.” 


A proclamation was now issued by Mr. Gardner declaring that the 
province of _Kumaon was attached to the British Provinces, call- 

Mr. Gardner has civil ing on the principal people of the country 
charge. to repair to Almora, and inyiting the inha- 
bitants to return to their homes and to their ordinary occupa- 
tions. On the 30th April the Gorkh4lis commenced their march, 
and on the 14th May they crossed the Kali at Jhul-gh&t into 
Doti, according to the terms of the agreement that had been en- 
tered into. No opposition was offered by any of the Gorkhali 
detachments in other parts of the province : they were all included 
in the convention entered into by Bam Sah, and most of them 
followed him into Doti. The two principal posts which the Gor- 
khalis had possessed in western Kumaon were the forts of Naitha- 
na, in Pali, on the left bank of the Ramganga; and Lohba twelve 
miles further north, a little within the border of Garhwal. In 


* From Government, dated 3rd May, 1815, 
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each of these forta there were about one hundred and fifty men. 
Naithana was evacuated after the fall of Almora before any special 
demand had been made for its surrender. Lohba was reduced by 
the people of the country, who had been supplied with ammuni- 
tion by Mr. Gardner. They succeeded in cutting af the water of 
the garrison, and compelled it to evacuate the fort on the 22nd of 
April, four days before the fall of Almora. The Gorkhdlis attribu- 
ted the insurrection of the districts near Lohba to the influence 
of Harak Deb Joshi. This was the only quarter where the inhabi- 
tants took any very active means to expel the Gorkhélis, although 
they were everywhere most anxious for the success of the British 
enterprise. No resistance was offered by any of the Gorkhali detach- 
rents in Garhwél, and the whole of that district fell into our hands 
without the slightest opposition after the fall of Almora. A force 
marched to Srinagar from the west, after the settlement of affairs 
in that quarter, but nothing occurred which called for any military 
operations or which denrands any more particular notice here, 
The Hon'ble E. Gardner was directed by the Gov-cnor-General to 
assume the office and title of Commissioner for the affairs of 
Kumaon and Agent to the Governor-General on the 8rd of May, 
1815, and Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his assistant on the 8th 
July. Colonel Nicolls with a force, accompanied by Mr. Gardner, 
proceeded to Champiwat immediately after Bam Sah commenced 
his march, and in that place Mr. Gardner turned hia attention to 
civil affairs. The treaty by which Kumaon was ceded to the Bri- 
tish was not, however, concluded till the 2nd December, 1815, and 
was not ratified until the 4th March, 1816. 


During the interval between the fall of Almora and the 
ratification of the treaty with Nepal the 
K4li river formed the eastern boundary. In 
the meantime Mr. Gardner was instructed to inquire whether the 
acceptance of this boundary in any future negotiations with 
Kathmandu would secure the trade with Tibet by the passes across 
the Himdlaya from any interference of the Gorkhflis, and should 
it appear that any frontier beyond the Sarda in the part where it 
approaches the snowy range should be required for this Purpose, 
the extent of it should be defined. so that its cession might be 
provided for. Similarly he was to ascertain what extension to the 


Peace with Nepal. 
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westward would be advisable with a view to the tranquillity of the 
new province, eo that on the re-establishment of any of the former 
Rajas, provision might be made for that purpose. Opportunity 
was also taken of the presence of Bam Séb in Doti to ascertain 
the views uf the Nepdlese Durbér with regard to peace. As has 
been shown already, he belonged to the peace party, which was 
opposed to the war party, headed by the Th&pas, but had not 
joined in the invitation given by the raler of Nep&l to Guru Gajr4j 
Misr to proceed to Kathméndu with a view of opening a negoti- 
ation for peace with the British authorities. Mr. Gardner was 
informed that should the Nepdlese Government choose Bam Séh 
as their agent to conduct these negotiations, Lord Hastings would 
intrust to him the delicate task of representing the British. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gardner had accompanied the Gorkhélis on their march 
into Dati as far as Jhul gh4t, and be confirmed the account of the 
disposition of Bam Séh and the anxiety felt by him that he should 
be the means of communication between the court of Nepél and 
the British. Bam Sah urged that if the negotiations fell into the 
hands of the Khasiyas, as the Thapas were termed, not only could 
there be no real peace, but that death or exile awaited him and all 
others who belonged to the party of the Raja’ The correspond- 
ence shows that the British were inclined to afford to Bam S4h 
and the party he represented all the support they could derive 
from a knowledge of the favourable disposition of our Government 
towards them, and that should it be necessary for them to occupy 
Doti for themselves, they might rely on our assistance and 
co-operation. The expediency of limiting our direct support, in 
the first instance to the assurance of our entire sympathy with 
the party, was based on the belief that any other mode of render- 
ing that support would be inconsistent with general principles of 
policy and could not conduce to the attainment of the particular 
object in view. A-public declaration to the Gorkhali Government 
of our desire to negotiate with Bam Séh, to the exclusion of any 
other agent, would naturally excite suspicion of a secret under- 
standing with him founded on his presumed readiness to make 
greater sacrifices of the interests of his Government in order to 
conciliate our good will than any other individual or party. A very 


.) To Mr. Gardner. dated 17th. 19%!), and 21st May, and from him dated é&th 
June, 1615, after a. personal interview with Bam Sab on these matters. 
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powerful and plausible handle would thus have been given to his 
enemies for preventing him getting the negotiations into his hands, 
and should they succeed, we should not only bave unnecessarily 
excited their opposition and ill-will but have made Bam Sah’s 
position extremely dangerous. Tbe knowledge obtained by Bam 
S4h of our real disposition would enable him and his adherents 
to take advantage of the circumstance in disposing the Raja to 
emancipate himself from the Thépas, who by their violent messures 
had brought on the war, and to seek the aid of his own near 
relatives, whose pacific counsels would have averted the w:r and 
might yet save his Government from ruin. 
_ As to the occupation of Doti by Bam Séb the British had no 
hesitation in offering their assistance. So long as hostilities con- 
tinued between the two states, it was right to use every effort to 
reduce the means and circumacribe the territories of the Gorkhélis 
and to support a rebellion in Doti was perfectly consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of public honor and the practice of belli- 
gerent states. But it was distinctly stated that it was for Bam 
B4b himself to consider whether, by taking this step, he promoted 
his own security and increased his chauce of recovering bis ascen- 
dancy in Nep&!. So far as British interests were concerned, the 
presence of an independent state on our eastern frontier ruled by 
-achief well disposed towards us and necessarily relying upon us for 
support would have been eminently advantageous, Accordingly 
Mr. Gardner was instructed to convey to Bam Séh the assurance 
that it would afford the greatest gratification to the British if he 
were empowered by the Raja to conclude terms of peace, and that 
in the event of his finding it necessary to break with the Darbér 
to secure himself from persons seeking his destruction or to oppose 
the usurping faction who were ruining the states for their own 
selfish purposes, he might rely on the aid of the British Govern- 
ment, who would guarantee to him and to his family the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of Doti and any other territory which he might 
acquire, and promise was given that provision should be made for 
this purpose in any treaty entered into with Nepél. At the same 
time it was to be clearly understood that the views of Bam Séh 
should primarily be directed towards concluding a peace, and that 
when pledging our assistance towards maintaining him in Doti, 
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it was not to be done so as to tempt him, by the opportunity of ac- 
quiring an independent sovereignty, into conduct contrary to his 
daty to his prince and country. His seizure of Doti would doubt- 
leas cause a continuance of the war which, whilst ruinous to N epél, 
would also prove inconvenient to British interests. The offer of 
assistance in conquering Doti was therefore made in such a way 
as to render it less preferable than aid in resisting the machina- 
tions of the Thdpa party and restoring the influence of the Raja by 
promoting peace, but was still held out as an ultimate resource 
should occasion arise. 


Gajr4ij Misr, the gura of the late Raja Ran Bahddur Séh, 
was at this time at Benares and was invited by the reigning 
Raja and Bhim Sen Thapa to Nepél. During the time of his 
influence he was always favourable to the 
British connection and was employed ia 
the negotiations conducted both by Major-General Kirkpatrick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Knox and bad always professed his desire 
and ability to conclude terms of peace and accomplish the sub- 
version or at least the limitation of the power of the Th&pas. 
With these designs he proceeded to Kathmfndu, after being apprised 
generally of the terms on which peace would be granted. As there 
was reason to think that the views of this person and those of 
Bam S&h were, in the main, the same, it was suggested to the 
latter that it would be well if they could unite their interests for 
the promotion of their mutual advantage. 


On the 15th May, 1815, Amar Singh Thapa surrendered to Ge- 
Operations tothe west eral Ochterlony, and I shall now complete 
of the Jumna. the brief account of the campaign in the 
western hills. In Bahar and Gorakhpur nothing new was attempt- 
ed, and it is therefore only necessary to refer to the operations 
before Jaithak and Nahan. After the unsuccessful attack on 
Jaithak of the 27th December, General Martindell, notwithstand- 
ing the immense numerical superiority of his force, made no fur- 
ther attempts worth recounting to dislodge the enemy. Miserable 
vacillation and utter want of all enterprise or judgment constitute 
the history of the siege of Jaithak. At the end of March it was 
determined to blockade the place, but it held out until its fall was 
brought about by the successful operations of General Ochterlony, 


Gajréj Misr. 
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of which some account must now be given. It has already been 
stated that Amar Singh had been compelled towards the end of 
January to establish himself in the fortified position of Malaun, 
and to concentrate there the greater part of bis forces. But, not- 
withstanding the indefatigable exertions of General Ochterlony 
aud his officers, it was not until the middle of April that after all 
the detached forts had been reduced, in which Amar Singh hed 
left small garrisons, the final preparations could be made for the 
attack on Maleun itself. On the 15th April General Ochterlony 
ordered an attack to be made on Deothal, a high point within the 
enemy's position. After a desperate struggle, which was renewed 
on the following day, Deothal remained in the posseasion of the 
British. We lost in these operations seven officers and three 
hundred and forty-seven men killed and wounded. The loas of 
the Gorkhalis on the second day alone was said to have exeeeded 
five hundred men, and among them was Bhakti Thapa, one of 
their most distinguished officera) A road by which heavy guns 
could be transported to Deothal was now constructed, and battcries 
were raised against Malaun iteelf. 


But it had now become evident to all that the Gorkhdlis must 
very soon cease to offer. any furcher resistance to the progress of 
the British arms. The occupation of Kumaon had cut off all 
hope of relief and had made retreat impossible, even if the 
vigilance and the superior forces of General Ochterlony could have 
been evaded, and most of the Gorkh&li Sardférs were desirous of 
making terms before it was too late. But Amar Singh refused to 
listen to any proposals of accommodation. There was little sub- 
ordination of rank in the Gorkh&li army and most of the superior 
officers abandoned Malaun with their men, leaving Amar Singh to 
the fate which he seemed determined to suffer. At last, when he 
had only two hundred men remaining, he agreed to the terms that 
had been offered by the British General, and on the 15th of May, 
he signed a convention agreeing to deliver up the forts of Malaun 
and Jaithak and the whole country between Kumaon and the 
Satlaj. The Gorkhali troops were permitted to march through the 
plains to the east of the Kali, retaining their private property, but 
without arms. An-erception to this fast stipulation was made in 
favor of the small force under Amar Singh's personal command 
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who, “in consideration,” to use the words of the convention,! “of 
the high rank and character of K4zi Amar Singh Thépa, and of 
the skill, bravery and fidelity with which he has defended the 
country committed to his charge,’ were permitted to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, their colours, and two guns. 
A similar favour was granted to two hundren men under Ranjor 
Singh, the brave defender of Jaithak. “Thus,” writes Prinsep, 
“the campaign, which in January promised nothing but disaster, 
finished in May by leaving in the possession of the British the 
whole tract of hills from the Ghaigra to the Satiaj.” 


We shall now briefly sketch the progress of the negotiations 
which ultimately led to peace with Nepél, 
and perhaps no better example could be 
had of the intricate nature of diplomatic communications in the 
East than the volumes of correspondence on this subject disclose. 
In order to prepare Mr. Gardner for the possibility of his being 
intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace through Bam Séh, 
a draft treaty was transmitted to him with the instructions of 
Government, which were, briefly, the renunciation of all the points 
in dispute between the two Governments antecedent to the war, 
the cession of territory as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war and security for all persons who aided the British during 
the hostilities.* Very shortly afterwards’ information of the 
atrival of Gajréj Misr in Colonel Bradshaw's camp with power to 
conclude a treaty on behalf of the Nepélese Government was. 
received, and Mr, Gardner was informed that, however much it was 
desirous that the negotiations should be concluded through Bam 
Sah, it would not be wise for the British Government to refuse to 
receive an accredited agent apparently authorised to treat with it 
after so frequently expressing its willingness to eome to an under- 
standing. If, therefore, Gajr4j. Misr’s powers and instructions 
were such as to enable him to make the cessions of territory which 
the British were entitled and resolved to demand, Lieutenant- 


1 Based on instrauctiona conveyed to General Ochtertony, dated 12th May, 1615. 
>To Mr. Gardner, dated 25th May, 1815. 3 Jbid., 6th June, and reply, 
dated 17th June: Bradshaw to Government, dated 28th May, 1815. Gajréj Mier, 
however, brought no propositions whatever from the Government of Nepil, 
which left the terms of peace entirely to the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment. They relied still, it would seem, on the hope excited by past forbearance 
and appeared not to see the necessity for the sacrifice of territory which their 
violence had provoked the British to exact. 


Negotiation for peace. 
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Colonel Bradshaw was authorised to treat with him. At the same 
time means were taken to insure the safety of Bam S4b and the 
security of his interests, and it was still determined to support 
him in the independent possession of Doti, if he should so resolve 
under the disappointment of his other views. His decision on this 
point, too, admitted of no delay, since if peace were once signed, the 
British could not give open or secret aid to the attempts of any 
subject of the Nep&l State against the interests of that State, and 
the approach of Amar Singh and the troops from the westward 
would also preclude any attempt on Doti after their arrival. No 
choice, therefore, remained to Bam Sah between an immediate 
declaration of his independence accompanied by the necessary 
measures for securing it and a determination to preserve his alle- 
giance to whatever party ruled in Nepél and await the course of 
events. Authority was given to move a British force into Doti to 
support Bam Séh and Mr. Gardner was instructed “not to urge 
him to the adoption of either measure, but leave him to his free 
choice, assuring him that, whatever it may be, the British Govern- 
ment would continue to regard him as its friend and well-wisher.” 


Lieutenent-Colone! Paris Bradshaw was also directed to ap- 
prise Gajraj Misr fully of the intentions of the British Government, 
that, amongst other stipulations, it insiated on the Nepél Darbér 

Instructions to Colo- giving up all claims to the country west of 
nel Bradshaw. the Kali; further,that the British Government 
having authorised its agents in the course of the war to enter into 
engagements with certain chiefs and tribes, subjects of the Gov- 
ernment of Nepal, the Raja of Nepél should recognise and respect 
any treaties and engagements which might have been formed 
previous to the conclusion of the treaty and the Raja should 
engage to make any further cession of territory as might be 
necessary to enable the British Government to fulfil any engage- 
ment which its agents might have contracted.!' This stipulation- 
though inconvenient and likely to give rise to the apprehension 
that a compliance with it would bind the Raja to ruinous and 
unknown concessions, was necessary to provide for the possible 


} Other etipulations not so closely connected with Kumaon effairs were the 
cession of the Tardi along she wbule line of frontier, the cession of certain lands 
tothe Sikkim Raja, who hed sided us, and the reception of a Residant and escort at 
Kathméndu itself, 

85 
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event of Bam S4h’'s wishing to establish bimself in Doti. At the 
Same time it was agreed that a list of the chiefs and tribes 
referred to should be furnished before the treaty was presented 
for ratification. 


In the meantime Bam S4h declared it possible that Bhim 

Bt @ between par- Sen, who then held the principal place 
ties in Nepal. amongst the advisers of the Raja of Nepal, 
would enter into his views and unite with him against the extreme 
party led by Amar Singh, and in furtherance of a project for 
this purpose communicated,’ by his brother Rudrbir Sah, with 
Gajréj Misr. The British Government approved of this union, 
but declined to take any active part in the political struggle 
between the parties, merely allowing its sympathies to be known. 
It also expressed again its willingness to treat with any duly 
accredited agent on the only basis that could be admitted, that 
it should be in a position to fulfil to the letter its promises to Bam 
Sah and his brother if, by being driven to extremities, they should 
be compelled to seek their safety by throwing off their allegiance to 
the government of Nepél.> Gajr4j Misr, however, declared that his 
authority did not extend to the acceptance of terms like those pro- 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw and negotiations’ were at 
once broken off and orders issued not to renew them in the same 
quarter until Bam Sah had an opportunity of trying to obtain the 
management of these affairs in his own bands. Although justly in- 
censed at the tenor of a communication made by Bam Sah which was 
calculated to lead the Raja of Nep&l to believe that the British 
Government was encouraging a double negotiation, it was deemed 
expedient to allow Bam S4h an opportunity of securing his own 
position and so relieve the British from the irksome task of sup- 
porting him in the occupation of Doti. It is but justice to say. 
that all this time both Bam Sih and his brother agreed with Mr. 
Gardner‘ that the seizure of Doti could only be looked upon as 
a last resource when the lives of themselves and their adherents 
were in jeopardy, aud towards the end of June® they formally 
announced their relinquishment of all designs upon Doti as without 


1 Given in letter of Bradehaw to Government, dated 29th June, 1815. 
*To Mr. Gardner, dated 15th Jane, 1815. ® Jbid., 27th June, 1815. 
‘To Government, dated ath and 10th June, 1615. 5 Ibid., dated 20th, 
tied, 28th Jane, 1815. 
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seriously involving their connections now scattered throughout 
Nepél, they bad not the means for taking such a decisive atep, and 
instea thereof they declared their intention, should occasion arise, 
to seek a refuge in our torritory. This decision of tho Chauntras 
relieved the British from considerable embarrassment and removed 
what was thought to be one of the great impediments to negotiation. 

Bam Sb was uow intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace 
by the Nepél darbér on the basis of the 
cession of all the country west of the K4li, 
The Taréi was, howevér, to be retained, since without it, they 
averred, the Hill state could not exist. He communicated their views 
to Mr. Gardner, who assured him that the cession of the Tar&i 
formed an essential part of the only conditions on which the 
British Government were determined to insist.'| Bam Séh again 
urged that the Tarai was the only valuable part of the Nepél pos- 
sessions, and that were it given over, the mere hills that remained 
would not be worth stipulating for. That were this point insisted 
on by the British Government, a popular war would arise in which 
every subject of Nepél would engage. Hitherto many of the chief 
people had kept aloof through party feelings and disapprobation 
of the war in which the Thdpa party had involved them, but no 
sooner should it be known that we insisted upon the cession of the 
whole of the Tarai than all party faction would be forgotten in the 
general cause and every one would unite for the common defence ; 
that, notwithstanding all his obligations to the British Government 
he would be compelled to resist the cession to the utmost. The 
feelings of the entire population of Nepal coincided with the views 
expressed by Bam Séh, and had we known, as we did know after- 
wards, that-the lowlands were so essential to the prosperity of the 
hills as a winter pasturage for the cattle and asa place where a 
second harvest could easily be raised and gathered, there is little 
doubt but that the concession subsequently made would have now 
been granted. At the same time it was necessary to inflict some 
permanent punishment on these people who had, hitherto, consi- 
dered themselves invincible, and with the imperfect information 
then procurable it was difficult to estimate accurately the relative 
importance of the demands made. Negotiations of all kinds were 
1To Government, 4th to 15th July; from Government, dated 22nd July. 


The Nepflese Tar&i. 
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now broken off, a result that must have been expected as the trans- 
fer of the arrangements for peace could only have occurred from 
a hope that Bam Sébh would be able to obtain better terms than 
Gajraj Misr. The difficulty now remained that any departure 
from the terms laid down might be construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness and merely provoke further aggression, but even 
this danger the Government were ready to risk if by eo doing a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 
The assertion that the Gorkhéli chiefs and soldiery were, in a 
Preparations for renew- great measure, dependent on the Tarfi for 
al of war. a considerable part of their means of sup- 
port was confirmed from other quarters and their repugnance to 
the cession of that tract began to be understood. The British 
Government therefore declared itself disposed to consult, so far as 
paramount considerations of public interests would admit, the 
feelings and interests of the chiefs and declared its readiness on 
the Tarai being absolutely ceded by the Nepélese to assign a limit- 
ed portion of the lands in jdgtr to a certain number of chiefs to 
the value of between two or three lakhs of rupees, or grant them 
pensions in lieu of the land to the same amount. The value of 
the Tarai formed no part of the considerations which induced the 
British Government to insist on its cession as a condition prece- 
dent to the establishment of peace. During the time that they 
held it they found its management exceedingly difficult, the popu- 
lation scanty and the climate unhealthy. They, however, hoped 
that by the complete severance of the interests of the lowland and 
the hills, there would be no opportunity in future for encroachments 
and quarrels, such as those that led to the present war, and further 
directed our officers to limit the demand to the Taréi between tbe 
K4li and the Gandak or Saligrim river and whatever portions 
were actually in our possession at the time. In the meantime, it 
was thought advisable to prepare for a campaign at the earliest 
practicable period of the ensuing season and to make every ar- 
rangement for conducting it in such a manner as to thoroughly 
humble the spirit of the enemy. Major-General Ochterlony was 
appointed to command the force at Dinapur which was eventually 
intended to invade Nepal itself. Colonel Nicolls was sent! to 


' To Mr. Gardner, dated 20th July, to Government, dated 4th September, 
1616, and to Mr. Gardner, dated 10th February, 1816. ° : 
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for operations against Doti and the Bétwal and Palpa froe- 
se hint LisiunstOaiee J.W. Adams was given the command 
of the troops in Kumacn. Stores were collected at different pointe 
along the K4li and the local battalions were ordered to hold them. 
selves in readiness for active service. Whilst their preparations 
were going on Bam Séb had an interview with Mr Gardner in 
September, but as he had no extension of his powers to negoti- 
ate nothing was effected. Mr. Gardner informed Bam Séh thet 
Gajréj Misr had now obtained fresh and explicit instructions from 
Nepéi and full powers to conclude a treaty on the basis laid down 
by the British Government,’ and though the Nepdl Government 
had shown that they had never any serious intention of concluding 
peace through his agency, the British Government would still 
regard him as their well-wisher and friend. 


The events that followed have little bearing on the history of 
Kumaon, but a brief sketch is necessary to 
conclude the history of the war. Although 
the Gorkbidlis. agreed to yield the Tardi with the exception of the 
tracts of Baraparsa or Makwanpur, Bijipur and Mahotari Sabotari 
or Morang and the forests at the foct of the first range of hills, they 
still opposed the admigsion of a British Resident at Kathméoda. 
The unwillingness of the Gorkhélis to accede to the sacrifices de- 
manded from them was thus still very apparent, and it was not until 
the futility of all opposition was clearly shown that the Nepélese at 
last gavein. Gajréj Misr, on the 2nd December, concluded a treaty 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Bradashaw, by which nearly the whole ofthe 
Tarfi, the hill-country to the west of the Kali and the territories to 
the east of the Mechi which had formerly belonged to the Raja of 
Sikkim were ceded to the British Government. It was also stipu- 
lated that a British regiment should be received at Kathmandu. 
It had been agreed that the treaty should be ratified by the Raja 
of Nepél within fifteen days. But before this stipulation could 
be carried out the party who were still in favour of war, of which 
Amar Singh Thfipa was the leader, obtained the upper hand at 
Kathmfndu and the treaty remained untatified. Preparations 
were accordingly pushed on by both sides with vigour a renewal 


Treaty. eoocinded. 


‘To M:. Gardner, dated 3rd September, from Mr. Gerdrer, dated 2tnd 
September, 1815. 
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of hostilities and all doubt that e second campaign would be 
necessary was removed in the beginning of February, 1816 by 
& formal declaration on the part of the Gorkhélis, through Gajréj 
Misr, that they intended to renew the war. The British army 
had already taken the field, and by the 10th February twenty 
thousand men under General Ochterlony had reached the Bichiya- 
koh or Choriya-ghét pass leadiag into the valley of Nepél itself. 
On the same day’ instructioris were issued for the immediate 
assemblage of a force at Sitapur under Colonel Nicolls for the 
invasion of Noti. It was intended not only to occupy that district 
but, if circumstances permitted, to open up a communication with 
General Ochterlony to the east, and Mr. Gardner was deputed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent. Mr. Traill was intruated 
with the. conduct of the duties of the office of Commissioner of 
Kumaun, so far as they could not be conveniently carried on by 
Mr. Gardner, and Colonel Adams was directed to hold himself and 
his forces at the disposal of Colonel Nicolls. But. long before this 
force could reach the Tarii news? arrived from General Ochterlony 
of the cessation of hostilities consequent on the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2nd December, and I must now refer to the opera- 
tions which led to this desirable result. 


The Gorkbélis had made most formidable preparations to 
Success due to Colonel OPpose the main body of the British by 
Ochterlony. erecting fortifications and stockades on every 
route by which it seemed possible an army could advance. But 
General Ochterlony was more than a match for them even on 
their own ground. Taking a route through the hills which had 
been supposed utterly impossible, he completely turned by a 
bold and masterly movement the whole of the positions which 
the enemy had taken so much pains te fortify in the outer range 
of hills, and established himself at Makwanpur, within twenty 
miles of Kathmandu. At this point, the Gorkhélis attacked the 
British force on the 28th February, but they were completely 
defeated with a loss in killed and wounded of more than eight hun- 
dred men. The loss on our side was two officers and two hundred 
and twenty men. When the news of this defeat reached Kathmandu 
1 Government to Mr. Gardner, dated 10th February, 1816. 2 From 


A gd Ochterlony, dated Makwanpur, 5th March, 1816; to Government, dated 
1 idem, 
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all idea of further resistance was at once abandoned. Negoti- 
ations were immediately opened, the result of which was the rati- 
fication by the Raja of Nepal of the treaty which had been signed 
by Guru Gajr4j Misr in December and the final termination of the 
war. Part of the Tarai which under the treaty had been surren- 
dered to the British Government was subsequently’ restored to Ne- 
pal as an act of conciliation towards the Gorkhali chiefs who had 
held lands in that quarter, the portion bordering on the Oudh fron- 
tier was handed over to the Naw&b of Oudh, and a small strip lying 
between the Mechi and the Tista was given to the Raja of Sikkim. 
It is to be hoped that our statesmen and our soldiers will not 
forget the lesson that was taught them in the Nepélese campaign. 
It was sufficiently evident and it was admitted on all hands at the 
time that in point of physical cournge our native soldiers were 
altogether inferior to the Gorkhélis. This was clear not only at 
the more conspicuous failures of Kalanga and Jaithak but through- 
out the war. On the other hand, the admirable operations of 
General Ochterlony proved beyond a doubt that under proper 
management our sepoys were certain of success even in a country 
of most extreme difficulty to all natives of the plains and opposed 
to the bravest enemy that has ever met ws in Asia. 


We shall now tarn again to domestic politics and briefly note 
the effect of the treaty of Makw&npur on 
the tract between the Tons and the Sarda. 
The whole of Kumaon became British territory and the only point 
in dispute was a small and unimportant tract to the north. By 
treaty the Kali was made the boundary on the east, and this 
arrangement divided into two parts parganah Byans, which had 
hitherto been considered as an integral portion of Kumaon as 
distinguished from Doti and Jumla. In 1817, the Nepél Darbar,* 
in accordance with the terms of the letter of the treaty, claimed 
the villages of Tinkar and Changru lying to the east of the Kali 
in parganah Byans, and after inquiry had shown that the demand 
was covered by the terms of the treaty possession was given to 


Byéns boundary. 


1 The boundaries were demarcated under the superintendence of the Hon’ble 
F. Gardner, our first Resident at Nepal. 
* To Commiesioner, dated 4th Fcb., °17. | From Government, dated 5th Sep, ‘17. 
” ‘a », 6th March, ’17. | To Resident, Nepal, ,, 20th ditto. 
FromCaptain Webb, ,, !1th Aug. ’17.| From ,, »  » 20th Oct., 717. 
To Goverument » 20th ditto. 
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Bam Sah, who was then Governor of Doti. But not satished with 
this advantage, the Nepalese claimed the villages of Kunti and 
N&bhi as also lying to the east of the Kali, averting that the 
Kunti Yankti or western branch of the head-waters should be con- 
sidered the main stream as carrying the larger volume of water. 
Captain Webb and others showed that the lesser stream flowiny 
from the sacred fountain of Kalapini had always been recoguined 
as the main branch of the K4li and had in fact given its name te 
the river during its course through the hills. The Government 
therefore decided to retain both Nabhi and Kunti, which have 
ever since remained attached to British Byins. 


In the year 1811, Sudarsan S4b had promised Major Hearsey 
to grant to him the Dehra Dun and taluka 
Chandi, should he procure the restoration 
of the country then occupied by the Gorkhélis. Major Hearsey 
now brought forward this claim, but it was rightly held by both 
the Raja and Government that, as the conditions precedent to the 
grant had not been fulfilled, Major Hearsey had no claim, legal or 
moral. Moreover, the Raja on receiving back a portion of his 
ancient possessions from the British expressly relinquished his 
sovereign and proprietary rights in those tracts to the British Gov- 
ernment. At the termination of the war Sudarsan Sah was living 
in great poverty at Dehra, and as an act of clemency Mr. W. Fraser 
in 1815, was authorised to hand over to the Raja the portions of Garh- 
wal situated to the west of the Alaknanda witk the express reserva- 
tion of the Debra Dum and the parganah of Rawéin lying between 
he Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, and Mr. Fraser was directed to 
consult with Mr. Gardner as to the actual boundary which should 
be fixed with a view to control the route to Tibet by the passes 
available for commercial intercourse. In July, 1815, Mr. Fraser, 
in obedience* to the order of Government, had directed the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the parganahs lying to the east of the Alaknanda 
as far as Rudrprayég and to the east of the Mandadkini, above 


1 To Government, dated 4th January, 1820: from Government, dated 6th No- 
vember, 1824. 


Garhwil affairs. 


2 To Kumaon, dated 21st July, "15, | From Kumaon, dated 12th Aug,, ’15 
” » » eth Aug., "lo. » > » sth Oct.. es 
n sé » 2%th ditto. i” _ « 4th March. * 

27th Oct, 15. » 6th June, rs 


At the aame time, the condnet of the political relations with the Raja of Garhwaél 


was lotrusted to the Commissioner as Agent to the Governor-General (4°4-16). 
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that point to consider themselves under the authority of the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon, and henceforward this tract formed a portion 
of his jurisdiction, Mr. Gardner was too much occupied with his 
politica] duties to visit the western parganahs, and on Mr. G. W. 
Traill joining his appointment as Assistant Commissioner, he was 
deputed to GarhwAl to introduce the British authority in that 
province and ta conclude a settlement of the land-revenue. Mr. 
Gardner subsequently took up the question of the western boundary 
and gave as his opinion that Rawdin should be handed over to the 
Raja of Garhwil and that the British should content themselves 
with the watershed of the Mand&kini as their north-western bound- 
ary. Rawain comprised the comparatively barren and rocky country 
between Nagpur and Jaunsfr Béwar and included the head-waters 
of the Tons, the Jumna and Bhfgirathi, an immense tract yielding 
only 12,000 Gorkhali rupees'a year, equivalent to about Rs. 5,000 
of our money. The inhabitants, too, were of a turbulent character, 
accustomed to plunder and disinclined to work. This, however, was 
considered a good reason by others for keeping the tract under the 
British Government. It was apprehended that the Raja would find 
much difficulty in preventing the inhabitants from plundering the 
pilgrims who passed through Rawain to Gangotri and from making 
predatory incursions into the neighbouring districts as they were 
accustomed to do before they fell under the Gorkhdli Government, 
who only restrained them by severe measures. The task of punishing 
the robbers would then fall on the British Government, who might 
be obliged to establish a military force there for the purpose, 
and so interfere in its arrangements far more than if it were an 
integral part of the British domiuions, and the people felt them- 
selves to be our subjects. The only question for decision was 
whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the tract, and it 
was ultimately resolved to permit him to attempt the manage- 
ment of Rawéin. In 1816 Mr. Traill? brought to the notice of 
Government the difficulty that might arise if more precise words 
were not used in defining the boundary. Although parganah 
Nagpur was clearly intended to be included in the portion of 
territory retained by the British, the loose use of the Aiaknanda 
and Mandakini rivers as the eastern boundary in the negoflations 
1 To Government, dated 6th June, 1816. 
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of the period would have cut off some valuable portions of 
that parganab, including pattis B&émsu, Maikhanda, and the 
mines near Dhanoli, which lay to the west of those rivers. In 
fact, in 1823, the Raja laid claim to the villages lying to 
the west of the Manddkini on these very grounds, but it was 
ruled that the term parganah Nagpur as used in the negotia- 
tions included all the sub-divisions then within its established 
limits. 

In 1818 we find Mr. Traill,! complaining of the disorderly 
state of the Rawdin parganah, the inhabitants of which being 
relieved from the fear of both the Gorkhflis and the British had 
taken to theif old occupation of plundering the pilgrims to 
Gangotri and Kedarnféth. The Raja waa appealed to in vain 
and declared himself wholly unable to punish the offenders 
When he sent his own men against the Rawéinis, the cultivators 
armed themselves and repelled his people by force, and when the 
Raja himself went against them, they fled into the neighbouring 
territories, and he had not yet been able to collect a single rupee 
of revenue from the whole parganah. The real question at issue 
now was whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the 
tract. The boundaries were then laid down as they now exist, 
for Rawdin was never taken back and was formally annexed 
to Tirhi in 1824 It was not until this time that a formal 
sanad under the seal of the Supreme Government was conferred 
upon the Raja, for certain difficulties had arisen which required 
settlement. The Basdhr Raja laid claim? to the taluka of Undra 
Kunwar, although it had been included in the grant made to the 
Raja of Garhwal by Mr. Fraser referred to above. Again, Pitam SAh, 
the uncle of the Raja, released from prison in Nepal through the 
good offices’ of Mr. Gardner, claimed the zamindari right iu the 
parganahs of Garhw4l and the Dun ceded to the British by the- 
Gorkhélis on apparently no better ground than that of his being 
the next heir to the rj of Garhw4l. His brother’s claim to a 
sithilar right bad already been refused, and it was held that the 
renunciation by Sudarshan Sah of all claims of this kind on his 


‘To Government, dated 10th July, 1818. From Government, dated 14th 
Aart, es seen Government, dated 4th January, 1817. 3 To 

overnment, ay, 1816: from Government, dated 14th ust, 
1818; from Government, duted 45th January, 1817, , ' ona 
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acceptance of the territories restored to him by the British, as well 
as the previous conquest of the Gorkhélis, annulled all subordinate 
contingent rights of other members of his family.1_ By the terms 
of his sanad the Raja of GarhwAl is bound to give assistance and 
supplies when called on and to furnish facilities for trading in his 
country and the countries beyond, nor can he alienate or mortgage 
any portion of his territory without the consent of the British 
QGovernment.* 
The administrative history under the British Government will 
: find its place under the notice of each dis- 
Under the British, trict, The Dfin was first brought into 
order by Mr. Shore and Kumaon and Garhwal by Mr. Traill. In 
fact, the administrative history of the Kumaon Division, as remarked 
by Mr. Whalley, naturally divides itself into three periods— 
Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon under Batten, and Kumaon 
under Ramsay. The régime in the first period was essentially 
paternal, despotic, and personal. It resisted the centralising ten- 
dencies which the policy of the Government had developed. It 
was at the same time, though arbitrary, a just, wise and progres- 
sive administration. As characteristic of the man, his application 
for a copy of the Regulations in force in the plaine, may be quoted, 
in which he stated that as he found it necessary to draw up some 
code for the guidance of his subordinates and had not for six 
years received the Regulations in force in the plains, he should 
be glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them 
which should suit the peculiar circumstances of his charge. Mr. 
Traill’s administration lasted from 1815 to 1835. On his depar- 
ture there followed an interval of wavering uncertainty and com- 
parative misrule. “The system of government,” as was observed 
by Mr. Bird, “had been framed to suit the particular character 
and scope of one individual,” or, as he might have said, had been 
framed for himself by that individual. “Traill left the province 
orderly, prosperous, and comparatively civilized, but‘his machinery 
was not easily worked by another hand. There was no law, and the 


lawgiver had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and 

1From Board, dated 18th August, 1818 : to Board, dated Sed September, 1618, 
and 11th Septerober, 1818: from Board, dated 11th September, 1818, aud 26th 
September, 1818. ® Aitch. Treaties, If., 58. 2 Lewe of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces, p.1: Allahabad, 1870: a valuable repository of facts 
regarding the adeainistrative history of the hill districts. 
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the Government, which had remained quiescent while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to 
all emergencies, found it necessary to rce-assert their control and 
to lay down specific rules in matters that had hitherto been left 
to the judgment of the Commissioner. Mr, Batten was then only 
Assistant Commiasioner of Garhwal: but he was a man eminently 
qualified beth by training ard disposition to second the action 
of Government and to assist in the inauguration of the new era. 
His talents bad already been recognized, and from this period he was 
consulted in every step,and it was his influence more than that of any 
single officer which gave its stamp and character to the period 
which I have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered 
the years 1836-56. It was marked in its earlier stage by an in- 
flux of codes and rules and a predominancy of official supervision 
which gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gained in influence, posi- 
tion and experience. Thus the second period glided insensibly 
into the third, which, nevertheless, hag a distinctive character of 
its own. In Sir Henry Ramsay's administration we see the two 
currents blended. The personal sway and unhampered autocracy 
of the first era combining with the orderly procedure and observ- 
ance of fixed rules and principles which wag the chief feature of 
the second.” Foremost in every movement for the benefit of his 
obarge, Sir Henry Ramsay has popularly received the title of King 
of Kumaon, and no more worthy representative of Her Imperial 
Majesty exists throughout Her wide domains. 


For the history of Kumaon under the British the materials are 
ample and sufficient in themselves to form a volume full of inter- 
rest est and instruction. They show the means 
whereby a peculiar peo} ‘e, sunk in the ut- 

termost depths of ignorance and apathy, the result of years of 
oppression and misrule, have been induced by the patient and in- 
telligent efforts of a few Englishmen to commence again their na- 
tional life. They show how whole tracts where formerly the tiger 
and the elephant reigned supreme have now yielded to the plough, 
and waters that not long since went to feed the deadly swamps 
are now confined in numerous channels to irrigate the waterless 
tracts which increasing population bring into cultivation. The 
history of Kumaon under the Britieh is one that will amply repey 
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the study and assist us in understanding the principles on which 
western civilisation*can be best introduced among our many half- 
civilized Indian comman‘*ies. For the materials for this notice we 
are indebted to the records of the Commissioner's office and Mr. 
P, Whalley’s admirable work already quoted. As already noticed 
the Hon’ble E. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumaon, 
and in May, 1815, he was authorized to employ a revenue and police 
establishment.!. In June, the transit duty on the sale of children 
was given up and the practice abolished.* The Commissioner was 
much taken up with his positical duties, and in August, 1815, on 
the arrival of Mr. G. W. Traill, that officer was appointed to superin- 
tend the police and revenue administration and to undertake the 
settlement of the revenue of Garhwél and Kumaon. His own 
account of the measures he thought necessary for this purpose 
will be given elsewhere. In the first year the Gorkhali collec- 
tions were assumed as the basis for assessment, and subsequent 
settlements were made under orders of the Board of Commis- 
sioners at Farukhabad, under whom? Kumaon was placed in 1816 
A.D. 

The subjects of the extradition of criminals with Nepal and 
forced labour were among the earliest to 
which attention was given: in both these 
instances rules were framed very similar to those at present in force. 
On the 1st of August, 1817, Mr. Traill was made Commissioner of 
Kumaon and Regulation X. of 1817 was passed to give criminal 
jurisdiction to the Kumaon officers in all cases except murder, homi- 
cide, robbery, treason and other similar offences, and for the trial of 
these a Commissioner was to be appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council: It speaks very well for the people that crimes of this 
kind were so rare that it was not found necessary to invest any 
officers with the powers of a Commissioner under this Regulation. 
In 1828, the Province was placed in the Bareilly Division for the 
purposes of criminal trials, and from that time commitments appear 
to have been made to the Bareilly Court from Kumaon. In 1818 
the question of transit duties in general came up for consideration 
in consequence of the report of the Superintendent of Police 
complaining of the highly injurious character of the system then 


1G G.inC. 15th May, 1615. ® Ibéd., 2nd June, 1816. ® Proceed. 
G.G. in C., 19th October, 1816. 
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in foree, By this system, for the emall sum of Rs. 8,881 a farmer 
was able to place a line of guard-houses along-a frontier extending 
nearly sixty miles and levy practically whatever duties he liked," 
and in consequence these vexatious cessts werd abolished. In 
1817 a curious practice of the hill men was prohibited. In former 
times it was allowable for the hpsband of an adulteress to take the 
life of an adulterer after due notice given to the executive govern- 
ment. The consequence was that many innocent persons suffered 
death at the hands of jealous husbands who found themselves both 
judges and executioners. The Government made the practice 
punishable with death and thus effectually put an end to a cus- 
tom which was one of the most frequent sources* of hereditary 
feuds. 


Tn 1820, au eight-anna stamp was introduced by Mr. Traill on 
his own authority into civil proceedings and a short and simple 
procedure adopted.* On the plaint being admitied a notice was 
given to the suitor to be served by himself on his defendant, a 
practice which was found in three-fourths of cases to lead to a 
private settlement of the claim, and when ineffectual the defendant 
was summoned. Parties were allowed to plead their own cause 
and recourge was seldom had to an oath in the examination of 
witnesses, as it was found that the facts of a case could easily be 
eliminated without employing a ceremony of which frequent appli- 
cation only weakens the force. No licensed law-agents were allowed, 
but parties who were not able to attend were permitted to appoint 
any person as their agent. This regulation at once precluded all 
vexatious litigation and prevented unnecessary delay* in the pro- 
ceedings. In 1824, it was proposed that the Tarai should be trans- 
ferred to Moradabad and after a very lengthened correspondence 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs. Halhed and Traill. There is nothing more characteristic 
of the imverious and almost despotic nature of Traill than the 
letters he wrote and the arguments he used in this controversy, and 
the result was that he gained his own way on almost every ques- 
tion. He appears to have looked more to facts than theories and 
to have included in the hill portion of the Bhabar at least those 

1 Whalley, p. 33. **G.G.inC, 1250, 6th August, 1819, *To 


Government (Political oo 1éth’ November, 1820, 4 Jbid., 16th 
May, 1621 ; Whalley, 47 : : , 
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portions of the lower forest and prairie which were thought to be 
more in the real or nominal possession of the hill-men than in that 
of settlers from the plains or in which the Bhuksas and Thérus 
preferred the hill jurisdiction or were connected with hill capitalista.* 
In 1825, after the settlement of Major Hearsey’s claims, a corres- 
pondence arose regarding the annexation of parganah Chandi now 
in Bijnor to Kumaon, and during the same year an epistolary con- 
flict took place between Traill and Shore in charge of Dehra J)dn 
principally regarding the use of elephant-pits on the confin « of 
their respective jurisdictions. The result of both was that in 1826 
parganahs Chandi and Dehra DGn were annexed to the Kumaon 
Commissionership.? Debra Duin was separated again from Ist May, 
1829 by Regulation V. of 1829, but parganah Chandi continued 
under Kumaon for some time, In 1827 certain rules were framed 
giving the Magistrates in Kumaon jurisdictipn over native soldiers 
in certain cases, and in the following year a registration of births, 
marriages and deaths was ordered. In 1830 Mr. Traill was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the Bareilly Division, and at the close of 
the year 1835 he finally relinquished his connection with the 
Kumaon Division. In 1831 the newly-created Nizimat Adalut 
at Allahahad was invested with criminal powers over Kumaon 
by clause 1, section 3, of Regulation VI. of that year, and in the 
same year the Board of Revenue at Allahabad was invested with 
powers in all fiscal matters by section 5 of Regulation X. of 
1831. 


Colonel Gowan was appointed Commissioner of Kumaon in 
1831, and his assumption of office is marked 
by a closer supervision by the plains autho- 
rities, who now for the first time took a direct part in the adminis- 
tration of the province. The year 1836 is marked by the abolition 
of slavery in every shape. Hitherto transit duties on slaves, the 
sale of wives by their husbands and the sale of widows by the 
heirs or relations of the deceased had alone been restricted. The 
Rajputs as household slaves andthe Doms as slaves for the culti- 
vation of land were, in accordauce with immemorial custom, a 
subject of barter and sale and claims for freedom or servitude 


1G. O., Qi1at Te ee Board of Revenue, llth Jane, 1694: 14th 
ae 1823, G., 25th June, 1625., No. 16: /bid., Sth December, 
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were heard like other suits. The Government at length stepped 
in and by merely forbidding the hearing of such suits put an end 
to a system which must be regarded as a blot on the administration 
of the most powerful ruler Kumaon bas ever had.’ The questions 
of the investigation of rent-free tenures, the surrender of refugees, 
the arrangement of the records and the treatment of lunatics also 
engaged the attention of the superior authorities during this year. 
The year 1837 is also marked with the lively sense of the necessity 
for further interference in the administration of Kumaon which 
the Board of Revenue and Government had shown in the previous 
year. The Nizimat AdAlut forbade Magistrates to order the 
restoration of wives to their husbands and directed the punish- 
ment of the importers of slaves into F umaon under thé provisions 
of Regulation III. of 1832. On the civil side the slaughter of 
kine for troops was restricted to the cantonments. Those whe 
object to the scruples of the hill people on account of kine-killing 
should remember that whereas Benares, Mathura and other Hindu 
cities have been for centuries under direct Muhammadan rule Kum. 
aon never had a beef-eating ruler until the British took possession. 
The few Muhammadans previously known in the hills were the 
families of shikaris and cooks who received faveur at the hands 
of the Rajas, the former for killing game and the latter for pro- 
viding suitable food for any Musalmfn visitor of rank. The 
revenue authorities were no less busy. We have rules for pro- 
cess-servers and their fees, the supply of grain to the troops and 
the recognition of bdédshdhi grants. This year saw the re-annex- 
ation of the Kashipur parganahs to their respective districts and 
the Tarai to the Rohilkhand Commissionership. A curious ques- 
tion was also submitted for decision as to the legality of the ordeal 
by hot iron, a description of which has already been given. Colonel 
Gowan seems to have quarrelled with the revenue authorities, and 
on his refusal to supply information was reported to Government, 
who ruled his absolute subordination. In 1837, he reports that up 
to 1829 only one court existed for the cognizance and adju- 
dication of civil claims, and this was presided over by Mr. Traill 
himself. In that year a recourse to local subordinate tribunals 
was thought necessary in the ends of justice and good government. 
‘ To Commissioner, 3let May, 1836. 
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The duties of a Munsif or Civil Court of the primary jurisdic- 
tion were with ‘the sanction of Government delegated to the 
Kéndngoes, who under the new system of Patwaris had since 
1819 scarcely any duties to perform. The number of Munsifs was 
fixed at eight, of whom seven were Kanungoes and one with the 
title of Sadr Amin became the pandit of the Court at Almora. 
Six were stationed ia the Kumaon and two in the Garhwél district 
and rules for their guidance were drawn up in the spirit of Regula- 
tion XXIII. of 1814. These ofhcers were empowered to decide 
claims for rent for the current year and damages on account of 
cattle-trespass and claims for money or personal property up to 
Rs. 25. In 1830 their jurisdiction was increased to Rs. 50, with 
an appeal to the Commissioner (now to his Assistants). The Sadr 
Amin had power to hear suits up to Rs. 100 in value. Above 
this, all suits for money and all claims to real property were 
heard in the Courts of the Commissioner or his Assistants. The 
institution stamp-fee was also raised to two per cent. on the 
claims.' 


In 1837 Mr. R. M. Bird visited Kumaon and recorded one of 
his masterly minutes on the state of the 
administration. He was perhaps pardonably 
influenced by the insubordination of the Commissioner in judging 
both of the past andthe present. Of the past, referring to Traill, 
he remavks that‘ the results of the experiment ofconferring large and 
undefined powers on a single individual have not turned out 
altogether favorable.’ Of the present he writes ‘the present incum- 
bent (Colonel Gowan) is not a man of any’ official experience in 
any department and himself requiresguidanee and control.’ Of 
the three Assistants he praises Mr. Batten very highly and re- 
commends his being placed in charge of the settlement of both 
districts. Caplain Corbett was in command of the local battalion 
at Hawalbagh and was subsequently transferred to Almora and 
Mr. Thomas was sent to Garhwal. Mr. Bird describes the administra- 
tion of civil justice as requiring the supervision of the superior 
authorities aud recommends that the Commissioner of Bareilly 
should go on circuit and make a catalogue of all civil cases decided 
by the Kumaon authorities and any objection or applications of 


Mr. Bird's report. 


1 Letter, 17th March, 1687. 
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appeal which might be offered, and that he should forward this with 
his opinion to the Sadr Diwéni Adalat, who might then call for such 
cases as they might think fit. In criminal cases he characterizes 
the administration ‘as unimaginably bad.’ He was credibly 
informed that persons were apprehended, retained in jail, and 
worked in irons on the roads for yeurs, not o.:!y unsentenced and 
untried but even without any charge having been recorded. He 
recommended the adoption of the Assam rules and the subjection of 
the Courts to the appellate authority of the Sadr Court and Board 
of Revenue. The Government had previously allowed a sort of 
irregular appeal by referring cases for the opinion of the Sadr 
Court and then passing final orders thereon. In accordance with 
Mr. Bird’s suggestions Act X. of 1838 was passed, in which the 
only new provision is the control given to the Sadr Diwéni Adélat 
in civil cases. This provision was lost sight of in the rules of 
1863 (section 63) and was virtually rescinded by Ac. XXIV. 
of 1864, which atamped the rules, so far as the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is concerned, with legislative sanction.’ In was not till 
1839 that any active measures were taken in consequence of the 
Dew powers given to the superior Courta. In that year and the 
following the Board issued a multitude of instructions in re- 
gard to partitions, patw4ri’s accounts, summonses, process-fees, 
watchmen, stamps, digtraint, compensation, village police, &c., 
which could only havea partial application to Kumaon. The Sadr 
Court seems to have followed the same course and with as little 
care or discrimination in their orders. The result of al} this was 
in one way an increased responsibility thrown on the Commissioner 
in judging what orders of the superior Courts could be considered 
applicable to the peculiar people over whom he ruled, and a 
decreased personal responsibility in that the general principles of 
administration were now laid down by higher authority, on 
whom the blame or praise for failure or success would in future 
principally rest. The police administration of the Tarai was 
given over tothe Magistrates of the adjoining districts in Rohil- 
khand. 


1 The Assam rules were promulgated in January, 1839, under Act X. of 1838, 
and remained in force till 1862, when the Jhansi rules passed in 1662 were 
introduced and subsequently legalised by section 2 of Act XXIV. of 1864. In 
superacssion of Regulation X. of 1817, certain rules for criminal administratiou 
were framed which remained in force till the Criminal Procedure Code was 
introduced in 1842, 
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But in no case was the change more marked than in the 
instructions for the revenue assessment. Re- 
gulations VIT. of 1822 and IX. of 1833 were 

introduced and Mr. Batten, then Senior Assistant in Garhwél, was 
appointed tothe charge of the settlement of the entire province. 
His instructions were to aim as far as possible at conducting the 
settlement on the principles that were observed in the plains, 
and how far he succeeded is noticed in the chapter on the 
fiscal history of the Kumaon division. To return to other matters, 
rules for cases of abduction and adultery were fraiaed by the Sadr 
Court in 1840, and again in 1843 the Government intimated 
its desire that the law in force in the plains should in all cases 
be adopted.' 1839 is also marked by the division of Kumaon 
into the two districta of Kumaon and Garhwil with a regular 
ataft of officers for each; the Senior Assistants to have the 
same powers as a Collector and the Commissioner the powers 
of a Commissioner in the plains. The duties of the officials in 
connection with the appointment and dismissal of priests of 
Hindu temples were also defined.* In 1848 Mr. G. T, Lusbing- 
ton® died and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 1850 acom- 
mission was issued to Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey to enquire 
into the sadabart assigments for charitable purposes made in 
favour of the temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath, which result- 
ed in orders‘ being issued for their management by a committee 
as a trust in the spirit of Regulation XIX. of 1810. In 1852-53 
the first rules for the grant of waste land for tea plantations were 
made and the tea industry came into prominence. In 1855 the 
rules at present in force in regard to revenue suits and suits for 
rent were framed and received the sanction of Government. They 
are of a simple character, easily worked, and are said by those who 
administer them to be admirably adapted for the people, In 1856 
Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay was appointed 
Commissioner, and we may here fitly close our sketch or _Kumaon 
history. 


End. 


4 Government (Judicial Department), dated 14th Scptember, 1859, dated 9th 


June, 1848. ? Government (Judicial Department), dated i2th June, 18403 
Government (Revenue Department), dated 18th May, 1846 ; dated 26th June, 
1847. 3 Mr. Lushington appears to have been Commissioner from 1838 
to 1848, * Government a evenue Department), dated §&th October, 
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APPENDIX. 
LETTERS INTERCEPTED DURING THE NEPAL. War. 


From Amar Smgk and his sons, Ramdas and Arjan Thdpa, to the 
Raja of Nepal, dated Rdjgarh, 2nd March, 1815. 


A copy of your letter of the 93rd Decembcr addressed to Ranjor Singh 
under the rod seal was sent by the latter to me, who bave received it with 
every token of respect. It was to tho following purport :—“ The capture of 
Nélapéni by the enemy had been communicated to me from Garhwé! and 
Kumaon as also the intelligence of his having marched to Néhan ; having assem- 
bled his force he now occupied the whole country from Baraparsa to Sabotari 
Mahotari, My army aleo is secretly poated in various places in the jungles of 
the mountains. An army under a general has arrived in Gorakhpur from Palpa 
and another detachment bas reached the borders of Bijipur. I have farther 
heard that a general officer has set out from Calcutta to create more disturb- 
ance. For the sake of a few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have 
destroyed the mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide. All this you 
know. You ought to send an embassy to conciliate the English, otherwise the 
cause is lost. The enemy after making immense preparations have began the 
war, and, unless great conccasions are made, they will not listen to terms. 
To restore the relations of amity by conccasion is good and proper : for this 
purpose it is fit, in the firat place, to cede to the enemy the districts of 
Batwal, Palpai and Siuréj aud the disputed tracts, already settled by the Com- 
missioners towards Bare If this be insufficient to re-establish harmony, we 
ought to abandon the whole of the Tarai, the Din and the lowlands, and, if the 
English are etill dissatisfied on account of not obtaining posscesion of a portion 
of the mountains, you are herewith authorised to give up, with the Dan, the 
country us far ag the Satlaj. Do whatever may be practicable to restore the 
relations of peace and amity, and be assured of my apprubation and assent. It 
theac means be uneucccastul, it will be very difficult to preserve the integrity of 
my dominions from hanka Tista to the Satlaj. If the enemy once obtain a 
footing in the centre of our territory both extremitics will be thrown into dis- 
order. {f you can retire with your army and military stores, to puraue any 
other plan of operations that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this accourt, you ought imwediately to effect a junction with all the other 
officers on the western service and returo to any part of onr territory which, as 
far as Nepal, you may think youraclf capable of. retaining. These are your 
erders.” 


In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy he will nat 
be satistied with these concessions, or, if he should accept of oar terms, he would 
serve us as he did Tippoo, from whom he first accepted of an indemnification 
of six krors of rupees in money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him 
his whole country. If we were to cede to hiu so much country, he wonld excite 
another disturbance at a future opportunity and seck to wrest from ua other 
provinces, Having lost a0 much territory we should be unable to maintain our 
urmy on its prescnt footing, and our military fame being ouce reduced, what 
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means should we have left to defend our eastorn possessions ? While we retain 
Basthr, Garhwil fe secure ; If the former be abandoned, the Bhotiyas uf Bawdin 
with oertalnly betray us. The English having thus acquired the Dan and 
Rawéin, it will be impossible for us to maintain Garhwil, and being deprived 
of the latter, Kumaon and Doti will be atao lost to us: after the scizure of these 
provinces, Achén, Jamla and D4ld Dwalekh will be wrested from us in succes- 
sion, Yousay that a proclamation has been issued to the inhabitants of the Kaateru 
Kordta; if they have joined the enemy, the other Kurdts will do so likewise, and 
thea tho country from the Dédb Kosai on the cast to the Beri on the west cannot 
be long retained. Having lost your dominions, what is to become of your great 
mollitary catabiishment? When our power is once reduced, we shall have gnother 
Major Koox’s mission under pretence of concluding a treaty of alliance and 
friendship and founding commercial catablishments. If we decline receiving 
their mission they will inaiat; and, if we ere unable to oppose force and devire 
them to cume unaccompanied with troops, they will not comply and they will 
begin by introducing a company, @ battalion will soon aftcr follow, and at 
length an army wil! be assembled for the subjection of Nepal. Thus you think 
that if, for the preaent, the lowlands, the Din and the country to the Satlaj were 
ceded to them, they would cease to entertain designs upon the other provinecs 
of Nep4l. Do not trust them. They who counsclicd yon to receive the misaion 
of Knox and permit the cstablieliment of a commercial factory will usurp the 
government of NepiJ. With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you had 
in the first instance decided upon a pacific line of conduat amd agreed to restore 
the depurtinents of Retwal and Shiuréj as adjusted by the Commissioner, the 
present contest might have been avoided; but ycu could not suppress your 
desiro to retain these places, and having murdered three revenue officers, o 
comwotion arose and war was waged for trifles. 


At Jaithak we have gained a victory over the enemy. If I succecd against 
Ochterlony and Ranjor Singh with Jaspao Thépé and his officers prevail ut Jai- 
thak,:Ranjit Singh will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with the Sikhs 
my army will make # descent into the plains, and our forces crossing the Jumna 
from two different quarters will recover posaession of the Din. When wo 
reach Ilardwar, the Nawib of Lucknow may be expected to take a part in the 
cause; and on his accession to the general coalition we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Kanka. Relying on your fortune, I trust that Balbladr Kuowar 
and Rewanot Kaji will soon reinforce the garrison of Jaithak, and I hope ere 
long to send Panth Kaji with eight companics when the force there will be very 
strong. The troupe sent by you are arriving every day, and when they all come 
up, I hope we shall succeed both here and at Jaithak. 


Formerly, when the English endeavoured to ponetrate to Sandauli, they con- 
tinued for two yenura in possession of Baraparsa and Mabotari; but when you 
couqnered Nepél they were either destroyed by your force or fell victims to the 
climaic with the exception of a few only who abandoned the place. Orders 
should now be given to all your officers to defend Chaudandi and ChauJena 
and the two Kurdts and the ridge of Mahabldrat ; suffer the enemy to retain 
the lowlauds for a couple of ycurs : measures can afterwards be taken to expol 
them, Lands taansferred under a written agreement cannot agaiu be resumed ; 
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but, if they have been taken by force, then force may ve employed to recover 
them. Fear nothing, even though the Sikhs should not join us. 


Should you succeed in bringing our differences to an amicable termination 
by the cession of territory, the enemy in the course of a few yeara would be in 
possession of Nepal, as he took possession of the country of Tippoo. The 
present therefore is not the time for treaty and conciliation : these expedients 
should have been tried before the murder of the revenue officers, of must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then accede to the 
terms which I shall propose, it is well; if oot, with the favor of God and your 
fortune and thatof our country, it will be my bu:iness to preserve the integrity of 
my country from Kanka to the Satlaj. Let me intreat you, therefore, never to 
make peace, Formerly, when some individuals urged the adoptiou of a treaty of 
peace and commerce, refused my assent to that measure, and I will not now suf- 
fer the honour of my Prince to be sullied by concession and submission. If you 
are determined on this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who firet 
advised it, but for me call me once more to your presence. I am old, and ouly 
desire once more to kiss your feet! I can recollect the time when the Gorkhéll 
army did not exceed 12,000 men! Through the favour of heaven and the re- 
nowa of your forefathers, your territory was extended to the confines of Kanka 
on the east. Under the auspices of your father we subjugated Kumaocno, and 
through fortune we have pushed our conquests to the Satlaj. Four generations 
have been employed in the acquisition of all thisdignity and dominion, At 
Nélapéci Baibhedr Singh cut up $ or 4,000 of the enemy ; at Jaithak, Reajor 
Singh, with hi. officers, overthrew two battalions. In this place 1 am sur- 
rounded and daily dghting with the enemy and look forward with confidence to 
victory. All the inhabitants and chiefs of the country have joined the enemy. 
I must gain two or three victories before I can accomplish the object I have 
in view of attaching Ranjit Singh to our cause; on hia accession, and after the 
udvance of the Sikhs and Gorknalis towards the Dakhan, the chiefs of the Dak- 
han may be expected to join the coalition, as also the Naw&b of Lucknow and 
the Séligrami Sédb. Then will be the sime for ae to drive oat the enemy 
and recover possession of the low countries of Palpai as far as Bijipur. If we 
succeed in regaining these, we can attempt further conquest in the plains. 


There has been no fighting in your quarter yet. The Chaudandi and Chaude- 
na of Bijipur, as far as the ridge of Mahabharat aod Kiliéna, should be well de- 
fended. Countries acqui.ed in four generatione, under the administration of 
the Thipée, should not be abaudoned for the purpose of bringing matters to an 
amicable adjustment without deep and serious reflection. If we are victorfous 
in the war, we can easily adjust our differences ; and if we are defeated, death is 
preferable to a reconciliation 2n humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nepal we implored the mercy of heaven by offerings to the Brahmans 
and the performance of religious ceremonies, and through the favor of one and 
the intercession of the other we succeeded in repelling the enemy. Ever since 
you confiscated the jayirs of the Brahmans, thousends have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at the capture 
of Kangra, and orders to this effect under the red seal were addressed to 
me and Nain Singh Théps. We failed, however, in that object, and now there 
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is an upiversel commotion; you ought, therefore to assemble all che Brabman 

and proniise to restore to them their lands and property, in the event of you 

conquering and expelling the English. By these means many thousandsof respect 
able Brahmans will put up their prayers for your protection and the enemy will 
be driven forth. By the practice of charity the territory acquired in four gene. 
rations may be preserved and, through the favour of God, our power and domi- 
nion may be atill further extended. By the extension of territory our military 
establishment may be maiatained on its present footing and even increased. 
The numerous conntries which you propose to cede to the enemy yielded a 
revenue equal to the maintenance of an army of 4,000 men, and Kangra might 
have been captured. By the cession of these provinces the fear of your nam 

and the splendour of your court wil! no longer remain; by the capture of Kang: 4 
your name would have been rendered formidable, and though that has not hap- 
pened, a powerful impression has nevertheless been made on the people of the 
plains by the extension of your conquest to the Satlaj. 


To effect a reconolliation by the cession of the country io the west of the 
Jumna would give rise to the idea that the Gorkhdlis were unable to oppose the 
Rnglish, would lower the dignity of your name in the plains, and cause a reduc- 
tion of your army to the extent of 4,000 men, The enemy will therefore require 
the possession of Basébr, and after that the conquest of GarhvwAl will be easy, 
nor will jt be possible in that case for us to retain Kumaon, and with it we 
must loge Dot, Achém end Juinla He may be expected to penetrate even to 
Beri. If the English once establish themselves firmly In possession of a part 
of the bills, we shall be unable to drive them out. Thecountries towarda the Sat- 
laj should be obstinately defended. The abandonment of the disputed tracts in the 
plains is a lesser evil, The possession of the furmer preserves to us the road 
to further conquests; you ought therefore to direct Guru Rangnéth Pandit and 
Dalbhanjan Pénde to give up the disputed lands of Batwal and Shiuréj and the 
twenty-two “illages in the vicinity of Bareb, and, if possible bring our differences 
to a termin. tion, To this atep I have no objection and shall feel no animosity to 
those who may perform this service. I must however declare a decided enmity 
td such as iv bringing about a reconciliation with the English ccnsult 
only thelr own incerest and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what have we to fear? The English attempted to take Bhartpur 
by storm, bat the Raja Ranjit Singh aestroyed a European regiment and a bat~ 
talion of sepoys, eo thatto the present day they have not ventured to meddle with 
Bhartpur and one fort has sufficed to check their progress. In the low country 
of Dirma (perbaps Burm4) they established their authority, but the Rajé over- 
threw their army and captured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and 
continues in quiet. possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peacc and recon- 
clliation will be interpreted as the result of fear, and it would be absurd to 
expect that the enemy will reepeot a treaty concluded wader such circumstances; 
therefore let we confide our fortunes to-our swords, and by boldly opposing the 
enemy compel him to remain within his own territory, or if be should continue 
to advance, stung with shame at the idea of retreating after his immense prepara- 
tions, we can then give up the lands in dispute and adjust our differences. Such, 
however, is the fame and terror of our swords that Balbhadr with a nominal force 
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of 600 men destroyed an army of 8 or 4,000 English. His force consisted of the 
old Gorakh aud Kurakh companies, whieh wore only partly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom and of the people ef the countries from 
Beri to Garhwil, and with these he destroyed ore battalion and crippled and 
repulsed anther. My army is similarly composé; nevertheless, all descrip- 
tions are gager to meet the cnemy. In your quarter you are surrounded with 
the veterans of our army, and.therefore cannot apprehend desertion from them, 
Yon have elso an immense militia, and many jégirddrs who will fight for thelr 
own honour and intercsta. Asembling the militia of the lowlands and fight- 
ing in the plains is impolitic; catl them Into the hills and cut them up by detail 
(a passage here the sense of which cannot be discovered). 


The enemy is proud aud flushed with succces and has reduced under bis 
subjection al] the western zamindérs. The Rajas and Ranés of Kérnél and the 
Thakuréin will keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I will 
direct Réndas to propose to General Ochterlony the abandonment on our 
part of the dispnted lands, and will forward to you the answer which 
he may receive. All the Ré&nés, Rajés, and Thekuréin have joined the 
enemy and I am surrounded; nevertheless we shall fight and conquer, and 
all my officers have taken the same resolution. The Pandits have pro- 
mouneed the month of Baia&kh as particularly avapicious for the Gorkhflls, 
and by selecting a fortunate day we shall surely conquer. I am dcsirous 
of engaging the enemy slowly and with caution, but cannot manage it, 
the English being always in a desperate hurry to fight. I hope however 
to be able to delay the battle till Baisakh, when I will choose @ favourable op- 
portunity to fight them. When we shall have driven the enemy from hence, 
either Ranjor Singh or mysclf, according to your wishes, will repair to your 
presence. In the present crisis. it is very advisable to write to the Emperor of 
China and to the Lima of Lhésa and to the other Limfa, and for. this purpose I 
beg leave to subinit the enciosed draft of a letter to their address. Any errors in 
it, I trust, will be forgiven by yon, and I earnestly recommend that you lose no 
time in sending @ petition to the Emperor of China and a letter to the Lémis. 


ENCLOSURE. 


TRAKeLATION OF A DRAFT OF PETITION TO RE ADDRESSED TO THE EMPEROR OF 
Cuin4 By tHE Raga ur NEPAL, 


I yield obedience to the Fmperor of China, and no one aare invade my domi- 
niona; or if any force has ventured to encroach on my territory, through your 
favor and protection I have been able to discomfit and expel them! Now, how- 
ever, a powerful and inveterate enemy has attacked me and, as Tam under 
allegiauce to yon, [ rely on obtaining your assistance aud eapport. From Kanka 
to the Satiaj, for a thonsund kos war is waging between us.. Harbouring designs 
upon Bhot, the cnemy endeavours to get possession of Nepali, and for these objects 
he has fomented a quarrel and declared war ; five orsix great actions have already 
been fought, but through the fortune and glory of your Imperial Majesty I have 
succeeded in destroying about 20,000 of the enemy. But his wealth and military 
resources are great, and he sustains the less without receding a step; on the 
contrary numcrous reinforcements continue to arrive, and my country is uy waded 
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Bt all points. Though I might obtain « hundred thousand soldiers from the 
hills and plains, yet without pay they cannot be maintained, and, though I have 
every desire to pay them, I have not the means: withont soldiers I cannot repel 
the encmy, Consider the Gorkhalie as your tributaries; reflect that the English 
come to conquer Nepdl and Bhot ; and for these reagons be graciously pleased to 
assist us with asum of money that we may levy an army and drive forth the in 
Vaders or if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidics and prefer sending an 
army to our aid, ’tis well.’ The climate of Dérmé is temperate; and you may 
casily send an army of 2 or 300,000 men by the route of Dérmé into Bengal, 
Spreading alarm and consternation among the Europeans as far as Caloutta. 
‘The enemy has subjugated all the Rajas of the plains aud usurped the throne 
of the King of Delhi, and therefore it isto bo expected that these would all 
unite in expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such an event your 
name will be renowned throuzh Jambu-dwipa; and whenever you may con- 
mand, the whole of its inhabitants will be forward in your service. Should 
you think that the conquest of Nepél and the forcible separation of the Gorkhalle 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot materially sffect your 
Majesty’s interests, I beecech you to reflect that without your aid I cannot 
repel the English; that these are the people who have already subdued all Indie 
and usurped the throne of Deihi; that, with my army and resources, I am quite 
unable to make head against them, and that the world will henceforth say that 
the Emperor of China abandoned to their fate his tributaries and dependants, 
I acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of China above all other poten- 
tates on earth, The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will advance, 
by the routes of Badrinéth and Méndsarowar and also by that of Digercha, for 
the purpoac of conquering Lhésa, I beg therefore that you will write an order 
to the Engiish, dirccting them to withdraw their forces from the territory of 
the Gorkhéli state, which is tributary to and dependent apon you: otherwise you 
will send an army to our aid. I beseech you, however, to lose no time in sending 
assistance, whether in men or money, that I may drive forth the enemy and 
maintain posecesion of the mountains; otherwiee in a few years he will be 


master of Lhias. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RELIGION, 





CONTENTS. 


Religion in India: in the Himflaya. Demoniem. Kamaon's place in the 
history of religion in India. Vishnu in the Vedas. Rudra. Brahms onknown. 
Vishno in the epic and Paurdnik periods: as Réma: as Krishna. Sisupéla 
opposes Krishna. Duryodhana, Sélya and Karna. Krishna only a partial incar- 
nation of Vishnu, Nara and Néréyane. Krishna one with the Sapreme being. 
MahbGdeva glorifies Krishna. Krishna praises himself, Brahma praises Krishna. 
Exploits of Krishna. The later Rodra. Mahédeva. Interpolations in the epic 
poems. Contesta between the Saivas and Vaishnavas. Rdéma. Dakaha’s sacri- 
floc, Contest between Rudra and Nériyane. Contest between Krishna and Béna. 
‘The falee and the trae Vasudeva. Vésudeva. Reconciliation of Siva and Vishou. 
The modern Siva, a non-Brébmanical deity. Sakti. Linga. 

There is no country in the world in which religion exercises 
. more influence on social and political life 
Religion In Indie. : . co ; 
than in India. Religion gives the key-note 
to most of the great changes that have occurred in the history of 
the races inhabiting this country from the earliest ages to the pre- 
seutday. To every indjvidual its forms are ever present and exer- 
cise a perceptible influence on his practices both devotional and 
secular, and yet the true history of religious thought in India has 
yet to be written. There is an esoteric school and an eroteric 
school : to the former too much attention has been paid, to the great 
neglect of the living beliefs which influence the masses of the people. 
Most writers on India have looked to the Vedas and the works con 
nected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of 
religious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to 
be referred. Influenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and 
originality of the Vaidik records they have sought to connect them 
with the popular religion and have viewed modern beliefs more as 
to what they ought to be than as to what they actually are. Asa 
matter of fact the Vedas are practically unknown to and ancared 
for by the majority of Hindus. There is no translation of them 
into the vulgar tongue in use amongst the people, and it would be 
contrary to tho spirit of Brabmanism to popularise them or their 
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teachings. They are less known, therefore, to the Hindus than the 
Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the majority of the 
Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not acknowledge 
their authority in matters of faith and practice and they are in no 
sense ‘n Bible’ to the masses except to a few of the learned and 
have little practical influence over modern religious thought outside 
the same class. Though portions of the Vedas, notably of the col- 
lection ‘ascribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies and 
verses from them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, 
neither the celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. 
They are learned by rote and those employed in the ceremony 
regard the words used more as spells to compel the deities than as 
prayers for their favour. Yot we would ask the intelligent reader 
to formolate what he understands by Hinduism and he will at once 
answer, the religion of the Vedas. We must, however, accept the 
term Hinduism as a convenient one embracing all those beliefs of 
the people of India which are neither of Christian nor of Musal- 
man origin. But within this pale we have sects as divided from 
each other as members of the Society of Friends are from Roman 
Catholics. We have followers of the Vedas, of Brahmanism, of Bud- 
dhiem and of the polydemonistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popn- 
lations and of eclectic schools religious and philosophical of every 
kind and class. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the 
people. It was followed by Bréhmanism designed to exalt the 
priestly class, but oven this system bad to abandon the Vaidik deities 
and admit the damons of the aborigines to a place in its pantheon, 
or otherwise it would have perished. Buddhism was originally a 
protest against sacerdotalism not necessarily against the Brébma- 
nical caste, but it too succumbed to demonistic influences and 
degraded and corrupted fell au easy prey to its rival Brélmanism. 
Both sought the popular favour by pandering to the vulgar love of 
mystery, magical mumumeries, superhuman power and the like, aud 
Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than destroyed it. The 
Buddhist fanes became Suaiva temples and the Buddhist priests 
became Suiva ascetics or served the Saiva temples, and at the present 
’ By this is meant the grent mass of the people. There have always been 
some with learned loisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one God and 


bave oever bowed to Siva or Vielinu, but their principles are unknown to the 


pad the trader and the soldicr, or at least only in a very diluted 
‘orm. 
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day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddbism as to corrupted Bréhmanism. There 
is a poriod of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in-all 
things subject to human influence, and precisely the same rules 
govern their rise, culmination and fall in India as in Europe. 
Every principle or thought that has moved the schools of Greece 
or Ronre has equally shared the attention of Indian thinkers and 
in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be studied in any 
considerable Indian town we may perceive analogies of the most 
striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of thought 
in meny European cities. 

In discussing the history of religion in the Himalayan region 
iidligion iusto Hindinyss. "° find Scurions blending of pre-Bréhma- 
nical, Brahmanical and Buddhistic practices 
which it will take some time and attention to separate and ascribe 
to their original sources. It would doubtless be easy to dispose of 
the question by stating that the prevailing religion is a form of 
Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the same time 
could convey no definitive idea to the reader’s mind as to what the 
roal living belief of the people is. To ascertain what is the actual 
state of religion, it is necessary to examine the forms and cere- 
monies observed in domestic and temple worship and the deities 
held in honour, and this is the task that we now prcepose to under- 
take for the tract between the Tons and the Kali. For this purpose 
we possess the results of an examination of the teaching iu 350 tem- 
ples in Kumaon, in about 550 temples in Garhwal and in about 100 
temples in Dehra Dun and Jaunsar-Bawar. For the 900 temples 
in Kumaon and Garhwal we know the locality in which ench is 
situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the broad division to 
which the deity belongs, the class of people who frequent the temple 
end the principal festivals observed. The analysis of these lists 
shows that there are 250 Saiva temples in Kumaon and 350 in 
Garbwal, and that there are but 35 Vaishnava temples in Kamaon 
and 61 in GarhwA&l. To the latter class may, however, be added 
65 temples to N&grija in Garbwél which are by common report 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in which Siva also has a place 
under the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garh- 
wal and 64 in Kumaon are dedicated to the Sékti or female form 
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alone, but of the Vaishnava temples in both districts only eight. 
The Sakti form of both Siva and Vishnu, however, occurs also in 
the temples dedicated to NAgrdja and Bhairava, or rather these 
deities and their Saktis are popularly held to be forms of Vishnu 
and Siva and their Saktis. Of tho Saiva Sakti temples, 42 in 
Garhwal and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst the Sakti 
forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
Kéli. Nanda comes next in popularity and then Chandika and 
Durga. The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of 
Surya, Ganesh and the minor deities and deified mortals and the 
pre-Brahmanical village gods who will be noticed hereafter. The 
outcome of this examination is therefore that Siva and Vishnu and 
their female forms are the principal objects of worship, but with 
them, either as their emanations or as separate divine entities, the 
representatives of the polydzmonistic cults of the older tribes are 
objects of worship both in temples and in domestic ceremonies. 
Whatever may have been the earliest form of religious belief, 
it is probable that it was followed by a belief 
in demons or superhuman spirits to which 
the term ‘animism’ is now applied. The Greek word ‘damon’ 
originally implied the possession of superior knowledge and corres- 
ponds closely to the Indian word ‘ bidta,’ which is derived from a 
root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. Siva himself is called 
Bhutesa or ‘lord of bhtits’. With a change of religion the word 
dzmon acquired an evil meaning, and similarly the word bhita as 
applied to the village gods carries with it amongst Brihmanists the 
idea of an actively malignant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief 
in the existence of spirits, some of whom are good and some are 
bad and powerful enough to compel attention through fear of their 
influence. They may be free to wander everywhere and be inca- 
pable of being reprosented by idols, or they may he held to reside 
in some object or body whether living or lifeless, and this object 
then becomes a fetisht endowed with power to protect or can be 
induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the demonistic cults of the Indian tribes. 
As observed by Tiele® “the religions controlled by animism are 


1 Sec Max Miller’a Ilibbert Lectures, p. 56. 1 Outlines of the his- 
tory of Ancient Keligions, p. 10, and Wilson in J. R. A.S., V., 264. 


Demonism. 
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characterised first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate 
doctrine, an unorganised polyd#monism, which does not, however, 
exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though in practice this com- 
monly bears but little fruit ; and in the next place by magio which 
but rarely rises to the level of real worship * * In the animistic 
religions, fear is more powerful than any other feeling, such as grati- 
tude or trust. The spirits and the worshippers are alike selfish, 
The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage than the good, the 
lower more than the higher, the local more than the remote and 
the special more than the general. The allotmont of their rewards 
or punishments depends nct on men’s good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld.” 
Even the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it 
soon developed into the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again 
gave rise to a caste of expounders whose sole occupation it 
became to collect, band down and interpret the sacred writings 
and who in time invented Brahmanism. Buddhism, as we shall 
see, was an off-shoot of Bréhmanism, and it is to the influence 
of these three forms of religious belief—Animism, Brahmanism 
and Buddhism—that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin- 
duism. 


In a previous chapter, the geographical and historical aspects of 
Kumaon’s place In the the sacred writings of the Hindus have been 
history of religion. examined, and we have incidentally noticed 
ihe later development of their systems of theology. We shall 
now endeavour to trace back the ideas which tho forms now 
worshipped are supposed to represent, and in doing so give some 
brief account of the progress of religious thought. The importance 
of the Kumaon Himalaya in the history of religion in India is 
mainly due to the existence therein of the great shrines of Badari 
and Kedir, containing forms of Vishnu and Siva which still hold 
a foremost pesition in the beliefs of the great majority of Hindus, 
To them the Kumaou Himalaya is what Palestino is to the Christian, 
the place where (hose whom the Hindu esteems most spent portions 
of their lives, the home of the great gods, ‘the great wav’ to final 
Niberation. This is a living belief and thousands every year provo 
their faith by visiting the sbriue. The later devotional works are 
full of allusions (e the Himalaya where Parvati was born and 
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became the wife of Mahddeo, and wherever a temple exists the 
celebrant sings the praises of Ked4r and Badan, where live Mahddeo, 
Nanda, Néréyan and Lakshmi. To many the fruition of all earthly 
desires is the crowning glory of a visit to the sacred ¢irtha by which 
the sins of former births are cleansed and exemption from metem- 
psychosis obtained. Here are laid many of the scenes in the lives 
of the deities, here Rama propitiated Mahadeo, there with bis con- 
sort Sita he wandered through the Asoka groves, Here Arjuna 
and Krishna meditated on the supreme being and the Pandavas 
ended their earthly pilgrimage. We have already seen that each 
rock and rivulet is dedicated to some deity or saint and has its own 
appropriate legend. Nature in her wildest and most rugged forms 
bears witness to the correctness of the belief that here is the home 
of ‘the great god, and when wearied with toiling through the 
chasms in the mountains which form the approach to the principal 
shrines, the traveller from the plains is told to proceed in respectful 
silence lest the god should be angered, he feels ‘ the presence.’ And 
should the forbidden sounds of song and music arise and the god 
io wrath hurl down his avalanche on the offenders, then the awe- 
stricken pilgrim believes that he has seen his god, terrible, swift to 
punish, and seeks by renewed austerities to avert the god's dis- 
pleasure. All the aids to worship in the shape of striking scenery, 
temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial and skilled celebrants are 
present, and be must indced be dull who returns from his pilgrim 
unsatisfied. 


In an old text of the Padma-Purdna, Krishna is made to say— 
‘the worshippers of Siva, Sara, Ganesha and Sakti come to 
me as all streams flow to the occan: for though one I am 
born with five-fold forms’. This. cistribution of orthodox Hindus 
into followers of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun and Ganesha is so 
broadly true to the present day that we may accept it for 
our purpose and proceed first with the history of these names. 
Vishnu as represented in the Vedas is distinguished from the 
other deities as the wide-striding—‘ he who 
Vishnu in the Vedas. ag : 

strides across tle heavens in three paces 
which the commentators interpret as denoting the three-fold mani- 
festation of light in the sun’s daily movement, his rising, his culmi- 
nation and his setting. ome other acts of even a higher character 
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are also attributed to him as that—‘ he established the heavens and 
the earth to contain all.the worlds in his stride.’ These aots are, 
however, performed by him in common with all other Vaidik gods, 
and he nowhere attaius to the importance assigned to Agni, Vayu 
or Surya. The Rudra of the Vedas who, in after times, is identi- 
fied with Siva or Mahadeo has no very 
dear functions assigned to him such as 
are ascribed to Agni and Indra. He is called the father of 
the Marnts (the winds or storns), strong, terrible and destructive. 


Muir writes regarding the character of this deity as shown in the 
Vedas :—-} 


“It is however principally in hia relation to the good and evil which befal 
the persons and property of men that he ia depicted. And here there can be little 
doubt that though he is frequently supplicated to bestow prosperity and though 
he js constantly addressed as the poseeasor of healing remedies, he ia principally 
regarded as @ malevolent deity, whose destructive shafts, the source of di<case 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his entreatics to avert. 
If this view be correct, the remedies of which Rudra ia the dispenser may be 
considered as signifying little morc than the cessation of his destroying agency, 
ad the consequent restoration to health and vigor of those victime of his ill- 
will who had been in danger of perishing. It may appear strange that opposite 
functions should thus be assigned to the same god; but evil and good, sickness 
and health, death and Jife are naturally associated as contrarics, the presence of 
the one implying the absence of the other, and vice versd ; and in latcr times 
Mahddeva is in a somewhat similar manner regarded as the generator a3 well as 
the destroyer. We may add to this that while it is natural to deprecate the 
wrath of a deity supposed to be the destroyer, the suppliant may fear to provoke 
his displeasure, aud to awaken his jeclousy by calling on any other deity to pro- 
vide aremedy. When the distinctive God has been induced to relent, to with- 
draw his visitation, or remove its effects, it ie natural for his worsbippers to 
represent him as gracious and bencvolent, as ve see done in some of the hymns 
to Rudra. From the above description however it will be apparent that the elder 
Rudra, though different in many respects from the later *{a}:ideva, is yet, like 
him, a terrible and distinctive deity ; while, on the other hand, (he ancient 
Vishnu, the same as the modern God of the same namie, i: represented to 
us us a preserver, of a benignant, or at least, of an innocuous, charac- 
ter.” 


Rudra. 


1 The quotations from Sauskrit works given in thia chapter, unlese epecially 
noted otherwise, are tak-n from Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.) This 
general acknowledyment wi'l save much space in the foot-notes. Dr. Muir has 
done the greatest service possible to the history of relizious thoug)¢ in India 
in giving us translations of the actual statemcuts contained in the beat authoritics. 
It need hardly be said that all that 1s attempted here ist» give a summary of the 
connection between the religion of the past as derived from its books and that 
of the present day as derived from actual practice. A thorough treatment of the 
subject would fill several volumes. 
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Brahma is not a Vaidik deity nor is there in the Vedas a trace 
of a triad of gods derived from one great 
spirit and exercising the duties of creator, 
preserver and destroyer. The theory of a Trinity appears to be the 
invention of later times and for Brahma, the moderns are obliged 
to refer to Visvakarma, PrajApati and Hiranyagarbha as his repre- 
sentative in the Vedas because these exercise similar fanctions in 
the Vaidik records. Others seck for a Vaidik triad in Agni, Vayu 
and Surya and on this Professor Weber remarks :— 


Brahma unknown. 


“The sun as the generative, creative principle is thronghout tho ritual- 
texts regarded asthe equivaicnt of Prajipati, the father of the creation. The 
destructive powcr of fire in connection with the ragiug cf the driving storm 
lies clearly enough at the foundation of the epic form of Siva. By the side of 
Vayu, the wind, stands his companion Indra, the lord of the light, ciear, heaven ; 
and with him again Vishnu, the lord of the Solar orb, standa in a fraternal rela- 
tion. Vishnu owes to Indra his blue color, bis names Visava and Vésudeva, 
and his relation to the human heroes and Arjuna, Rama, and Krishna, which 
have become of such great importance for his entire history.” 

This is, however, merely conjecture, and the general result to be 
drawn from these statements is that we must look to a period later 
than the Vedas not only for the full development of the existing 

systems but also of the systems on which they are based. In the 
Vedas thero is no triad vested with separate powers, nor does 
Brahma appear as a deity. Vishnu, too, has little in common 
with the Vishnu of the Puranas. Siva! is not mentioned and Rudra 
is apparently a mere form of Agni. The linga is unknown and the 
female forms of Siva and Vishnu are not named: nor are Rama and 
Sita, Krishna and Radha, the favourite deities of the lower classes 
of the present day, alluded to. The Vedas inculcated the worship of 
the powers of nature as they appeared te a primitive people endowed 
with a deep religious sense, in the form of fire, rain, wind and sun. 
Gradually these were personificd and endowed with human atiri- 
butes and their favour was sought by presents and offerings from 
the flocks and products of tho soil. It was not until later times 
that images were made and later still that they alone received the 
worship due to the beings represented by them. Gradually the 
ritualists became supreme and the due performance of the now 


2 In the Brihmanas, Siva and Sankara occur ouly as appellative epitiicte 
of Rudra and never as proper names to denote him. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., 
p. 303. 
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intricate ceremonies in the proper place, time and form was 
esteemed especially necessary. This led to the institution of guilds 
of skilled celebrants, entrance to which was soon closed to others 
then those born within the family and tho compilation of treatises 
on sacrificial ceremonies for the use of these guilds and which are 
known as Bréhmanas. But even in these Brihmanas there are no 
traces of the modern conception of Vishnu and Siva, though we 
have the idea of an all-pervading spirit Brahma (a neuter word), 
from whom hereafter is born Brahmf (a masculine word) and his 
human manifestations Br&bmans. 


In the preceding paragrapbs we have seen that Vishnu is not 
Vishnu in tho Itihisa the supreme god in the Vedas, nor do tho 
and Paurduik periods. earlier commentators on those works place 
him above the other deities. He is only once mentioned by Manu 
and in the older portions of the Mah4bharata and Parinas is only 
reckoned as one of the twelve Adityas. In the Bhigavata and 
Visbnu Puranas and in parts of the Mabaébhdrata and Ramayana 
we first find him identified as one with the supreme being. The 
Atharva-Veda declares that Prajépati supported the world on 
Skambha (tho supporter) and the Satapatha-Prahmana that it was 
Prajapati, in the form of a tortoise, who created all things, and as 
Emvsha, in the form of a boar, who supported the worid on his 
tusks. Manu states that it was Brahma as Narayana who created 
the world and the Mahabharata that it was Prajapati who saved the 
world in the fish incarnation. These and other acts of the elder 
gods have been assigned to Vishnu in the later works specially 
devoted to his peculiar cult. Tho Matsya and Bhigavata Puranas 
detail his vavious incarnations. According to the former work it 
was in consequence of a curse pronounced on him by Sukra that 
Vishnu assumed most of these forms. Twelve times the gods 
fought with the Asuras, aud it is related that on one occasion they 
were assisted by Vishnu, who, though hesitaiing to slay a female, 
was induced to kill tho mother of Sukra, the chief priest of tho 
Asuras. Sukra thereupon doomed Vishnu to be born seven times 
in the world of men ; ‘and in consequence of this he appears for 
the good of the world when unrighteousness prevails.” The Matsya 
Puranr thus enumerates these incarnations :—(1) @ portion of him 
sprung from Dharma ; (2) the Narasiuha or man-lion, and (3) the 
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dwarf or Vamana which are called the celestial manifestations, the re- 
maining seven being due to Sukra’s curse, viz.—the (4) Dattdtreya, 
(5) Mandhatri, (6) Parasurima, (7) Rama, (8) Vedavydsa, (9) Bud- 
dha and (10) Kalki incarnation. The Bhagavata Purava enume- 
rates twenty-two incarnations :—Purusha, Vardha, NAérada, Nara 
and Narayana, Kapila, Dattdtreya, Yajna, Rishabha, Prithu, Mat- 
sya, Kirma, Dhanvantari, Narasinha, Vémana, Parasurama, Veda- 
vydsa, Rima, Balarama, Krishna and tho future incarnations as 
Buddha and Kalki. The same record adds that the incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable as the rivulets flowing from an inex- 
haustible lake.” Tho popular belief, however, acknowledges ten 
only :—(1) the Matsya or fish ; (2) Kurma or tortoise ; (3) Variha or 
boar ; (4) Nara-sinha or man-lion ; (5) Vamana or dwarf: (6), 
Parasurfima who destroyed the Kshatriyas ; (7) Rama who des- 
troyed the RAkshasas ; (8) Krishna!; (9) Buddha who destroyed 
the giants, and (10), Kaiki, the incarnstion of the tature and whose 
coming brings in tho Hindu millenium, 

The passages of the Raémfyana which assign to Vishuu the 
attributes of the supremo being are chiefly connected with the 
preferential worship of his incarnation as 
Rama. When the gods were troubled by 
the Rakshasa Ravan, they came to Vishnu and addressed him “as 
the lord of the gods,” ‘‘ tho most excellent of the immortals,” and 
prayed him to be born as a mortul to avenge them on their enemy. 
Vishnu consented and in order to accomplish the task which he had 
ander .uken searched everywhere for a fitting vehicle for his incar- 
nation. At this time Dasaratha, Raja of Aycdhya in the kingdom 
of Kosala, was engaged in a great eswamedha or horse-sacrifice for 
the sake of obtaining ulfspring, and ty the advice of the gods, Vish- 
na resolved to be born in the Raja’s house. IIe, therefore, attend- 
ed the ceremony und saddonly issued from the smoke of the sacri- 
fice as a young man bearing a jar ot uectar which he, at once, pre- 
sented to the wives of Dasaratha, ‘To Kausalya he gave one-half 
and she bare Rama, aud the remainder was equally divided between 
Sumitra and Naikeyi, the other wives of Dasaratha. Lakshmana 
and Satrughna were in consequence born to Sumitra and Bharata 
to Kaikeyi. Though this history would lead us to suppose that 


* According to many lists Balarima, who desiroyed Pralarubha, is here aub- 
rtituted for Kriahps, who is betieve:| to have eon Vishnu himeelf. 


Vishnu as Rama. 
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Rama was only a partial manifestation! of the deity, the later re- 
cords devoted to his cult ascribe to him almost exclusively all the 
attributes of the god. Ino another passage from the same work we 
are told of the interview between Rama and Parasurama also sup- 
posed to be an incarnation of Vishnu and how the latter deity re- 
cognises Rama as “the lord of the gods” and suffers the destruc- 
tion of his “ blissful abodes *? at Rama’s hands as evidence of bis 
inferiority.? In the episode of the ordeal of Sita on her return 
from Linka, Rama is again invested with the attributes of the su- 
preme being. It is then told how the gods, including even the 
‘three-eyed’ Mahadeva, assembled and remonstrated with Raghava 
(Rama) on account of his doubts concerning Sita and his cunduct 
towards her. They addressed him as ‘ the maker of the whole uni- 
verse,’ ‘the chief of the host of gods,’ and Rama, in reply said :— 
“T regard myself as a man, Rama son of Dasaratha, do you tell me 
who I am and whence Iam.” Brahma answers :— 

“Hear my true word, o being of genuine power, Thou art the god, the glo- 
rious lord, Nérdéyana armed with the discus. ‘Thou art the one-burned boar, the 
conqueror of thy foes, past and future, the true, imperishable Braima both 
in the middle and end. Thou art the supreme righteousncss of the worlds, the 
Viavasena, the four-armed, the bearer of the bow Sérnga, Hrishikesa, Purusha, 
Purushottama, the uhconqvered, sword-wieldmg Vishnu and Krishna of 
mighty force. Thou art the aource of being and cause of destruction, Upendra 
(the younger Inara) and Madhbusudane. Thou art Mahendra (the elder Indra) 


fulfilling the functiun of Indra, he, from whose navel springs a lotus, the ender 
of battles,” 


In the Ramayana, as we have seen, Vishnu is identified with 
Rama and, in the same manner, in the Ma- 
habharata and the Vaishnava Puranas, ho is 
identified with Krishna, the most popular of all the incarnations. 
The name Krishna nowhere occurs in the Vedas and in the earliest 
text® in which it appears, he is simply called, ‘the son of Devaki.’ 
Throughout the later records he is variously represented as a 
more mortal hero, as a partial incarnation of Vishnu and inferior to 


Vishnu as Krishna. 


1 Some works differentiate the divine essence in the several human incarDa- 
tions thus :—Krishna, full incarnation; Kama, half; Bharata, hama’s brother ; 
one quarter ; Rima’s two other brothers one-eighth ; and other holy tnen, various 
appreciable atoms, 2 Lassen, as noted hereafter, supposes this to be an 
ioterpolation, and Muir adduces further arguments in support of the suggestion 
that Rama may not have beer originally represented in the Réméyana ss au 
incarnation of Vishnu: 1V., 441 ; 60 alao Weber, Hist. 1nd. Lit., 194. * Seo 
Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit, 71, 169. 
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the other gods and as one with the supreme being and chief of all 
gods. In one passage of the Mab4bhérata, Krishna with Arjuna 
are represented as supplicating Mahddeva for the grant of a weapon 
wherewith Arjuna might slay Jayadratha,! thus implying the su- 
periority of Mahadeva. Subsequently, as remarked by Muir, Krish- 
na “explains away the worship which here and elsewhere he is 
said to have rendered to Mahddeva by saying that it was done for 
the sako of example to others and was in reality offered to himself, 
Mahadeva being one of his manifestations and in fact one with him. 
But no hint is given of it here.” Here Arjuna and Krishna as 
Nara and Nardyana appear before Mahddova, who receives them as 
if smiling and says :—“ Wolcome, most eminent of men, rise up from 
your fatigue and tell me quickly, herocs, what your minds desire.” 
In reply, they first recite a hymn io pratso of Mahadeva and then 
Arjuna, after duo reverenco to both Krishna and Mahadeva, asks 
from Mahadeva a bow which he ultimately obtains. In another 
passage Mahadeva says :—“ I have been duly worshipped by Krish- 
na * * wherefore uo one is dearer to me than Krishna.” Fur- 
ther it is said that it was owing to ‘a twelve years’ fasting and 
mortification and worship of Mahadeva’ that Krishna was allowed 
to have oftspring by Rukmini. Another wife of his, named Jém- 
bavati, quotes this story, and prays him to intercede for her also 
with Mahadeva. For this purpose Krishna visited the sage Upa- 
manyu in his hermitage in the Himalaya and from him hears many 
stories in praise of Mahadeva, and eventually sees the god himself in 
adream. Krishna then worships Mahadeva and his consort Parvati 
and obtains all that he desires. In another passage Krishna is 
introduced as recommending the worship of Durga to Arjuna when 
about to contend against the host of Dhritarashtra. And again, 
Bhishma declares his inability to describe “ the attributes of the wise 
Mahddeva, the lord of Brahma, Vishnu and Indra. * * Through 
his devotion to Rudra, the world is pervaded by the mighty Krish- 
na. Having propitiated Mahadeva at Badari, Krishna obtained 
from the golden-eyed Mahesvara the quality of being in all worlds 
more dear than wealth. Thus Krishna performed austerity for full 
one thousand years, propitiatiug Siva tho god who bestows buons 
and the preceptor of the world.” 
2 Wilson, III., $00. 
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We also find in the Mah4bhfrata that the position of Krishna 
Sisupéla opposes Krish. WaS not then quite assured and that there 
ne. were not wanting thase who denied him 
other than mortal origin. When Yuddhishthira desired to per- 
form tho great rdjastiya sacrifice, numerous princes assembled to 
assist at the ceremony and amongst them Krishna and Sisupdla, 
lord of the Chedis. Bhishma,! proposed that Krislinn should have 
honour above.all the princes assembled as the most eniment of the 
chiefs, but Sisupéla interposed and said that Krishna “was not a 
king or a person venerable from his age, his father Vasudeva being 
still alive ® * that iu other respects he was inferior to the other 
chiefs present “ “ and was elated with the undeserved honour 
that had been paid him liko a dog devouring in a secret place the 
leavings of an oblation which he has discovered.” Bhishma then 
defends the claims of Krishna and says that it is from no interested 
motives that Krishna is held worthy of worship, but from know- 
ing his renown, heroism and victories, in knowledge excelling the 
Brahmans and in valour, the Kshatriyas. Wisdom and strength 
are here given as the motives for paying peculiar honour to 
Krishna gnd he is not regarded as endowed with superhuman facul- 
ties, but in the concluding portion of the same specch we have him 
one with matter (prakriti), the eternal maker, him upon whom 
whatever is fourfold exists, the chief of gods With regard to this 
passage so different from the narrative character of what precedes 
and follows, Muir justly remarks :—‘‘It is possible that the whole 
of this description of his (Krishna’s) qualities may not be of one 
age, but may contain interpolations subsequently introduced.” 
Sisupéla retorts on Bhishma and charges him with being the 
victim of delusion, a blind leader of-the blind, eager to eulogize a 
cowherd who ought to be vilified by even the silliest of men. He 
then recapitulates the feats of Krishna regarding which they had 
all heard so much from Bhishma, and says:—“If in his childhood 
ho slew Sakuni? or the horse and bull who had no skill in fighting, 


‘It was customary at the rdjasiys for the ruler of the feast to declare who 
was the greatest amongst these assembled and to offer him a gift (argha) as 
@ token of respect. 3 In the Vishnu Purdna (Wilson, 1X., 276) it is 
told how the child Krishna while asleep was visited by Pdtana, tho child 
killer :— “ Now whatever child is suckled, in the night, by Pdtana instantly 
dics, but Krishna laying hold of the breast witb both hands, suckled it with 


ora violouce” that Patana died. Sukuni was also killed by him whilst a 
J . 
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what wonder? If a waggon,’ an inanimate piece of wood, was upset 
by him with his foot, what wonderfal thing did hedo? * * and 
it is no great miracle, o Bhishma, thou judge of duty, that he slew 
Kansa,? the powerful king whose food he had eaten. Hust thou 
not heard virtuous men declariog this which I shall tell thee, who 
art ignorant of duty, Bliishma, thou basest of the tribe of Kuras ?— 
‘Let no one smite with his weapons, women, cattle or Brahmans, or 
him whose food he eats, or on whom he is dependent.’ * * Thou 
basest of the Kurus, eulogizing, speakest of Keshava (Krishna) as 
old in knowledge and mature and superior as if I did not know him., 
If he, being a slayer of cattle and of women, is, according to thy 
word, to be reverenced,—how, Bhishma, can such a person merit 
encomiam?’” Bhishma then describes the birth of Sisupfla and 
his many offences and how he had already been pardoned by 
Krishoa and that relying on the clemency of Govinda (Krishna) he 
atill persisted in his insolence. Sisupéla, nothing daunted, again 
asked why Krishna should be so praised to the exclusion of all 
other kings, and Bhishma again and again defended his favourite and 
said that in comparison with Krishna all other chiefs were as 
nothing. On hearing this, some of them rising up in great wrath 
demanded the instant punishment of Bhishma and Sisupéla himself 
challenged Krishna to fight. Before the combat commenced, 
Krishna addressed the assembly recounting the evil deeds of Sisu- 
pala and wound up with tho taunt that Sisnpala had sought Ruk- 
mini,> “but the fool did not obtain her, as a Sudra is excluded from 
the Veda.” Sisupdla replied that no one but Krishna would men- 
tion among respectable females a woman who had been betrothed 
to another and so angered Krishna that he called out to the assem- 
bly: ‘Let the king listen to me by whom this forgiveness has 
been practised. At the request of his mother, a handred offences 
were to be pardoned. That request was granted by me and it has 


4 One night whilst asleep under the waggon Krishna cried for the breast and 
not being attended tu immediately, kicking up his feet, he overturned the vehicle 
(fbid., 279). ? Krishna was born as the son of Vasudeva and Devakiin the 
realms of the Raja Kansa, who having heard that a child was boro who should 
take away his life, like Herod, gave orders that all male children should bo des- 
troyed, ‘I'he gods had induced Vishnu to be born as Krishna in order to slay. 
Kaaaa, and while a child Krishna lived concealed in the family of the cowherd 
Nanda and bis wife Yasoda at Mathura, and when he grew up to man’s estate, he 
slew Kansa (/oid., V., 41). ® Rukmini was the daughter of Bhishmaka, 
king of Kundina in the country of Vidarbha (Berar), and was betrothed to Sieu- 
a king of Chedi, but was carried off by Krishna, on the eve of the wed- 

bg. 
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been fulfilled, o kings, I shall now slay him,’ and having thus 
spoken, Krishna struck off the head of Sisup4la with his discus. 


Duryodhana, also, the great champion of the Kauravas, not- 
Duryodhana, Sélya and Withstanding the eloquent pleading of San- 
re jaya, declined to acknowledge the superiority 

of Krishna and when again he attempted to arrange a plot for the 
capture of Krishna, was warned by Vidura that his efforts would 
be fruitless owing to tho divine character of Krishna, he still 
stubbornly declined to admit the celostial origin of his enemy and 
persuaded Salya, king of the Madras, to accept the office of chario- 
teer to Karna in the combat with Arjuna, whose chariot was driven 
by Krishna, In the course of the arguments adduced to convince 
the Madra prince, Duryodhana calls him the equal of Sauri (Krish- 
na) and says that Brahma acted in the capacity of charioteer to 
Mahadeva in his great fight with the sone of the Asura Taéraka, and 
further :—“ Thou art a spear (salya) to pierce thine enemies, irresist- 
ible in valour: hence, o king, destroyer of thy foes, thou art called 
Sélya. * * But (it is said that) Krishna is superior in force to 
the strength of thearm. Just os great strength is to be exhibited 
by Krishna, if Arjuna were killed; so is great strength to be put 
forth by thee if Karna be slain. Why should Krishna withstand 
our army? and why shouldst not thou slay the enemy’s host?” In 
the combat that ensued, the wheel of Karna’s chariot sank deeply 
into the earth and Karna was slain by Arjuna. Saélya survived 
and was elected general of the Kauravas on the last day of the 
great war, when he, also, perished at the hands of Yuddhishthira. 


In several passages, Krishva is spoken of as only a partial in- 
Krishna, partial facar- carnation of the godhead: thus in the Vishe 
nation of Vishnu. nu Purdna itself, Maitreya! asks an acoount 
“ of the portion of Vishnu that came down upon earth and was born 
in the family of Yadu. Tell me also what actions he performed 
in his descent as a part of a part of the supreme, upon the earth.” 
The commentator on this passage maintains that “ this limitation 
extends only to his form or condition as man, not to his power ; as 
light, by suffusion, suffers no decrease. Krishua is, nevertheless, 
the supreme Brahma, though it be a mystery how the supreme 
should assume the form of aman.” Ina passage of the Bhagavats 
} Wilson, LX., 247. 
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Puréoa, Brahma addresses the gods and says:—‘‘Do yon, in 
portions of yourselves, be born among the Yadus, whilst he, the 
god of gods, walks upon the earth, removing her barden by his 
destractive power. The supreme divipe Purusha shall be born in 
his own person in the house of Vasudeva.” Again, in the Vishnu 
Purdna, in describing the circumstances which led to the incar- 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna, Brahma addresses the gods and asks 
them to accompany him to the northern coast of the milky sea 
where is Hari, who “constantly, for the sako of the earth, 
descends in a small portion of his essence to establish righteouaness 
below.” They then ask Hari to assist them and “he plucked 
off two hairs, one white and one black, and said to the gods: 
These my hairs shall descend upon the earth and shall relieve 
her of the burthen of her distress.” The black hair was destined 
to be born as Krishna in order to destroy Kansa, the incarna- 
tion of the demon, Kalanemi. The same story is told in the 
Mahébhfrata how “ Hari plucked out two hairs, one white and 
the other black. These two hairs entered into two women of 
the tribe of the Yadus, Devaki and Rohini. One of them, the 
white hair of the god, became Baladeva; whilo the second hair 
( Kesha), which was called black (Krishna) in colour, became Krish- 
na or Kesava.” Here again the commentator explains the passage 
as in no way detracting from the godship of Krishna. He is not 
sprung from his putative father Vasudeva, but the hairs, represent- 
ing the manifestation of the deity in all his plenitude, entered at 
once into the wombs of Devaki and Rohini and became the media 
through which they conceived. 


The great peak above the Badrin&th temple is called Nar- 
Niaréyan after Arjuna and Krishna, who 
are represented in many passages of the 
Mahabharata as having formerly existed in the persons of the two 
Rishis Nara and Nérayana. Krishna himself, when he visited the 
Pandavas in their exile, addresses Arjuna and says:— Thou in- 
vincible hero, art Nara and I am Hari Nardyana: in due time we 
eame into the world, the Rishis Nara and Narayana, Thon, son of 
Pritha, art not different from me, nor I, in like manner, from 
thee ; no distinction can be conceived between us.”?> When Arjuna 
tought the pdswpata weapon from Mahadeva and met him in the 


Nara and Niriyana, 
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forests of the Himalaya, the latter addressed Arjuna as Nara, the 
companion of N&rdyana, who together for so many years per- 
formed austerities at Badari’ and the local legends place the scene 
of this meeting at Bhilwa Ked&r near Srinagar. Again Bhishma 
when warning Duryodhana against Krishna relates how when 
oppressed by the Daityas, the gods had recourse to Pithmaha he 
referred them to the greut Rishis Nara and Nérdyans and they 
consented to aid the gods and slew the Daityas. He adds:—“ Thas 
behold those twain arrived—those twain who are of so great 
strength, Vasudeva and Arjuna, united together, riders on great 
cars, Nara und Naérdyana, the deities, the ancient deities as it is 
reported, invincible in the world of mortals even by Indra and other 
gods and Asuras. This Narayana is Krishna and Nara is called 
Phaélguna (Arjuna). Nérdyana and Nara are one being, divided 
into twain.” In the great contest with Mahddeva noticed elee- 
where, Vishnu appears as Nérfyana and it is to this form that the 
majority of the strictly orthodox Vaishnava temples is dedicated 
in Garhw4l. Muir writes* thus regarding this manifestation : 
“The identification of Arjuna and Kriehna with the saints Nara 
and Narfyana is curious ; but I am unable to conjectare whether it 
may have originated in a previously existing legend respecting two 
Rishis of that name (the one of whom, as bearing the same name 
which was ultimately applied to Vishnu and Krishna was, in the 
fanciful spirit of indian mythology, and in consonance with the 
tenet of metempsychosis, declared to have been an earlier manifes- 
tation of Krishna,—whilst Arjuna, the bosom friend of the latter, 
would naturally be regarded as the same with Nara, the inseparable 
companion of N&rdyana), or whether the whole legend was origin- 
ally invented for the glorification of Krishna and Arjuda.” 


Besides those passages of the Mahabharata in which Krisinc is 
represented as one with Vishna and there- 
fore one with the supreme being, there are 
others in which the supreme attributes are ascribud to Krishna him- 
self, During the interview between Arjuna and Krishna in the 
forests of the Him&laya which bas already been alluded to as an 
extract from the Vana-parvan of the Mah&bbérata, Arjuna recounts 


1 The sage Nérada alao visited tho Rishis whilet at Badari and recollected 
to have eeen them in Sveta Dwips, where ‘ was the eapreme being whose forms 
and distinguishing marks they now bore.’ *1V., 282, 


Krishna the supreme. 
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the exploits of Krishna in his former births, bis austerities as Néré- 
yana, his slaughter of the enemies of the gods, his various forms 
and his three strides as the son of Aditi. In the course of his 
speech, Arjuna addresses Krishna as—‘‘Thou being Néréyana, 
wert Hari, o vexer of thy foes. Thou, o Purusbottama art Brah- 
ma, Soma, Surya, Dharma, Dhatri, Yama, Anala, Vdyu, Kuvera 
Rudra, Time, Sky, Earth, the Regions, the unborn, the lord of the 
world, the oreator.’’ * * * ‘At the commencement of the 
Yuga, o Varshnoya (Krishna), Brahma, the chief of things move- 
able and immovcable, whose is all this world sprung from the 
lotus issuing from thy navel. Two horrible D&navas, Madho and 
Kaitabha, were ready to slay him. From the forehead of Hari, who 
became incensed when he saw their transgression, was produced 
Sambhu (Mahfdeva) wielding the trident and three-eyed. Thus 
even these two lords of the gods (Brahma and Mahadeva) are 
sprung from thy (Krishna's) body.”’ In describing the appearance 
of Krishna when rebuking Duryodhana for his attempted teachery 
itis said that :—“‘as the mighty descendant of Stra (Krishna) smiled, 
the god wearing the appearance of lightning, of the size of a 
thumb, and luminous as fire, issued forth from him. Brahma 
occupied his forehead, Rudra (Siva) was produced on his chest, the 
guardians of the world (lokapdlds) appeared on his arms and Agni 
sprung from his mouth. The Adityas, too, and the Sadhyas, Vasus, 
Asvius, Maruts, and all the gods along with Indra were produced 
and also the forms of the Yakshas, Gandharvas and Rékshasas. 
Sankarshana and Dhananjaya also were manifested from his arms, 
Arjuna armed with a bow from his right, Rama holding a plough 
from his left, Yuddhishthira and Bhima, the sons of Madri, from his 
back. Next Andhakas and Vrishnis, headed by Pradyumna, arose 
on his front, with their weapons ready. A shell, discus, club, spear, 
bow, plough, and sword wore seep prepared, and all weapons, 
gleaming in every form on the different arms of Krishna.” 
In another passago whero Mahadeva is asked to explain the 
Mahadeva glorifies Krish- ground on which Krishna is said to be en- 
titled to worship, he is made to say :—“‘ Su- 
perior even to Pitimaha is Hari, the eternal spirit, Krishna bril- 
liant on gold, like tho sun risen in a cloudless sky, ten-armed, of 
mighty force, slayer of the foes of the gods, marked with the 
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srivatea, Hrishikesa, adored by all the gods. Brahma is sprang 
from bis belly and 1 (Mabédeva) from his head, the luminaries from 
the hair of his bead, the gods and Asuras from tne hairs of his body, 
and the Rishis, as well as the everlasting worlds, have been pro- 
dneed from his body. He is the manifest abode of Pithmaha 
(Brahma) and of all the deities. He is the creator of this entire 
earth, the lord of the three worlds, and the destroyer of creaturos, 
of the stationary and the moveable. He is manifestly the most 
eminent of the gods, the lord of the deities. * * The slayer of 
Madhu! is eternal, renowned as Govinda. © * This god is the 
lotus-eyed, the producer of Sri,’ dwelling together with Sri 
Agein Bhishma informs Yuddhiehthira bow— 

“ Krishna created the earth, the alr and the aky: from Krishna’a body the 
earth was produced. He is the ancient hero of fearfal strength ; he created the 
mountains and the regions. Beneath him are the atmosphere and the heaven, 
the four regions and the four intermediate regions; and from him this creation 
sprang forth. * * Becoming Vdyu, he dissipates this universe; becoming 
fire he burns it, universal in his forms; becoming water he drowns all things ; 
becoming Brahina, he creates all the hosts of beings. He is whatever ja to be 
known, and he makes known whatever is to be known; he isthe rule for per- 
formance, and he who exists in that which is to be performed.” 


Krishna is also addressed by Yuddhishthira as Vishnu, the three- 
Krishna praises him.  ©Y ed Sambhu (Mabddeva), Agni and the 
self, - Bull, the maker of all. Again Krishna de- 
clares that Brahma was produced from his good pleasure and Ma- 
bfdeva from his anger, that they are one with him and therefore 
to be worshipped as part of himself who is revered by all the gods, 
Brahma, Rudra, Indra and the Rishis. He-goes on to say :— 

‘¢ For when that god of gods Maheshvara Ie worshipped, then eon of Pritha, 
the god Nérdyana, the lord, will also be worshipped. I am the soul of ail the 
worlds. It was therefore myself whom I formerly worshipped as Rudra. If I 
wore not to worship Isdna, the boon-bestowlag Siva, no onc would worship myself. 
An authoritative example is set by me which the world followe. Authoritative 
examples are to be reverenced, hence I reverence him (Siva). He who knows him 
knows me; he who loves him loves me. Rudra and Nirdyana, one esseuce, dl- 
vided into two, operate in the world, in a manifested form, in all acts. Reflcot 
ing in my mind that no boon could be conferred wpon me by any one, I yet 
adored the ancient Rudra, the lord, that is, J, with myself adored myself, to ob 
tain ason. For Vishnu docs not do homage to avy god, excepting himeelf: 
hence I, in this sense, worship Rudra.” 


1 The Dénava of that neme. "For an acoount of the production of 
Sri from the churning of the ocean, eee Wilson, VI., 144 
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Bh{shma, too, when warning Duryodhana of the hopelessness 

pickin pislben eitabet of contending against Krishna, relates how 

Brahma celebrated the praises of Krishna 

in a hymn and entreated him to appear on earth in the family of 

Yadu and how the god consented. Brahma thus describes the in- 

terview:—“‘the lord of the world was entreated by me to show 
favour to the world (in these words) :— 

“ Do thon, celebrated as Vasudeva, appear in the world of men: be born on 
earth for the slaughter of the Asuras. * * He of whom I Brahma, the mas- 
ter of the whole world am the son, that Vasudeva, the lord of all the worlds, ic 
to be propitiated by you. Never,oh most excellent deitics, is the potent bearer 
of the shell, the discus, and the club, to be slighted as a mere man. This Being 
ia the highest mystery, this the highest existence, this the highest Brahma, 
this the highest renown. This Being is the undecaying, the undiscernible, 
the cternal. This Being which is called Purusha is bymned and is net 
known. This Being ia celebrated by Visvakarman as the highest power, 
as the highest joy, and as the highest truth. Wherefore Visudeva of bound- 
lesa might is not to be contemned by the deities, including Indra, or by the 
Asuras, as a mere man. Whosoever says that he is a mere man is dull of com- 
prebension ; from his contempt of Hrishikesa they call such a person the lowest 
of men. Whoever despiscs Vasudeva, that great contemplator who has entered 
a human body, men call that person one full of darkness.” 

The exploits of Krishna are recounted in several passages of the 
Mahb&bbarata by Arjuna, Bhishma, Dbritar&shtra and even Krish- 
na himself. He is recorded as the conqueror of the bull-demon 
Arishta who terrified the kine and destroy- 
ed hermits and ascetics.2 He slew Pra- 
lambha who attempted to ran away with Balar4ma.2 When he 
appeared with Arjuna to aid the gods in their battles with the demons, 
“he cut off the head of Jambha who was swallowing up Arjuna 
in battle.” He slew the great Asura Pitha, and Mura ‘ resem- 
bling the immortale’ and the Rakshasa Ogha. He attacked Nir- 
mochana and there slew numbers of Asuras, having violently cut 
asunder the nooses.‘ He next attacked Naraka in the Asura castlo 
of Prégjyotishba (Asim) and recovered the jewelled earrings of Adi- 
ti. 80, too, Kansa, though supported by Jarfsandha, was slain. 
“‘ Sunéman, valiant in fight, the lord of. a complete army, the bro- 
ther of Kansa, who interposed for the king of the Bhojas, the bold 


4 Muir, IV., 929-263. * Wilson, IX., 333. § [bid.. 305, where 
Balarima is said to have squeezed the demon to death by direction of Krishna, 
* Bee note Mulr, L. e. 260, wheres connection is traced to the nooses used by 
Thoge. * A detailed account of this feat is given in Wilson, IX., 85. 
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and heroic prince of the Surasenas, was, with his army, burnt up 
in battle by Krishna, destroyer of his enemies, seconded by Bala- 
roms. * * Krishna, by a clever device, caused Jarasandha,? 
the large armed, lord of a complete army, to be slain. This hero 
aleo slaughtered like a beast, the king of the Chedis (Sisupdla), 
who quarrelled regarding the offering.” He captured and threw 
down Saubha, the flying city of the Daityas on the shore of the 
ocean ; though protected by the Salya king so terrible from his 
magical povvers and by the weapon sataghn1® whioh was arrested at 
the gate itself by his arms. He destroyed PGtana and Sakuni, the 
daughters of the Duitya leader Bali. He killed Pandya* with a 
fragment of a door and crushed the Kalingas in Dantakéra and 
slew Ekalavya,® king of the Nisbidas, with a fragment of a rock. 
Rukmini, the betrothed of Sisupala, lord of the Chedis, was viaiting 
a temple on tho eve of her nuptials when she was seen by Krishna, 
who carried her off with him to the city of Dwaraka and there 
married her.6 Through him the city of Benares, which had been 
burned and remained for many years defenceless, sprang into exist- 
ence.” Nagnajit Raja of Gandhira or Peshawar “had offspring 
born to him who became enemies of righteousness” and Krishna 
destroyed them and carried off the daughter of the king.® At 
Prabbasa or Somnath, he encountered the demon Panchajana, who 
lived in the depths of ocean in the form of a conch-shell, and hav- 
ing slain him tcok the conch-shell and ever after bore it as his 
horn. He obtained the discus, after propitiating Agni in the Kbhan- 
dava forest or, according to another account. ‘“‘ That discus fiery 
and resplendent which was formerly given to thee (Vishnu) by the 
god after slaying the marine monster (Panchajana) and the Daitya 
proud of his strength, was produced by Mahfdeva.” Ho then 
brought back the pdrijdta tree from Indra’s heaven to Dw&raka.’° 
In consequence of these good acts, the gods conferred on Krishna 


1 Jbid., X., 41; both Sunéman and Kansa were killed on the same day and thelr 
father Ugrasena was made king in their stead ; by the Ruja of the Bhojas, Kansas 
is intended, tbrd, IX., 260." 3 Krishna had recourse to the four devices of 
policy, or negotiation, presents, sowing dissensions and chastisement and some- 
times even betook himeaclf to flight.” Jnarfsnndhe was king of Magadhe. 
* Supposed to be a sort of rocket. “A prince of the Dakhin country of 
Péndya. 5 Soe Wileon, 1X, 119; X., 123, which make him son of Devas- 
ravas, brother of Vésudeva ® Wilson. X., 70. ' For an accouat of 
the burning of Benares by Krishna himeelf, sec ibid., 128. * Laseen thinks 
that this story has some foundation in fact. ® Wilson, ibid, 48: sccord- 
ing to the Mahébhérata, Panchajana lived in Pétéla. 1° {bid , 104. 
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these boons :—“ Let no fatigue oppress thee when thou art fighting, 
let thy step traverse the sky and the waters, and let no weapon 
make any impression on thy body.” Throughout these laudatory 
accounts of the exploits of Krishna, he is depicted as a hero of 
great valour and strength, but not necessarily as the supréme deity, 
and at the close of the speech he is recorded as receiving boovs 
from the gods. Besides the feats recorded in the Mahabhérata, 
there are others given in the Pardnas' which do not occur in the 
older work and are embellished with more supernataral occurrences. 
We have thus briefly sketched the history of the two forms Krishna 
and Rima under which Vishnu is worshipped at the present 
day. They are totally unconnected with the Vedas and are 
purely popular inventions produced on Indian soil to glorify the 
lunar and solar races respectively, and are probably nothing more 
than advanced dwmonism on which the ever-willing priests have 
engrafted as much as they could of Yaidik ceremonial and ritual. 
We have already seen that there is littlé connection between 
the elder Rudra of the Vedas and the mo- 
dern Rudra of the Itihisa period beyond 
the quality common to both of fierceness. In some of the later 
Vaidik writings, however, Rudra is identified with Agni, and if we 
bear in mind this fact and accept the later Rudra as the represen- 
tative of the two gods, much light will be thrown on the otherwise 
conflicting characters given to him. This theory of the dual origin 
of the later Rudra has the high authority of Professor Weber.? In 
his explanation of the great Rudra-book, the Satarudriya, he points 
out that the Brahmans, terrified at the howling hungry flame of the 
sacrifice which is conceived of as in the form of Rudra, propitiate 
it with offerings. Now this was as an adaptation of the original 
idea of Rudra as the howling storm and now the crackling flame. 
Flame the cause of wind, and wind the cause of flame, unitedly 
forming the one great terrible being. Hence the epithets assigned 
to him in the Satarudriya are separable into two classes. Those 
which make him ‘the dweller in the mountains’ (Girjsa), ‘ with 
spirally braided hair’ (Kapardsn), ‘having dishevelled hair’ 


1 Bee Wilson IX., 245-342 ; K., 1-167. ? This may be taken ns a pro- 
bable explanation of "the working ‘of the minds of the Brahmans of the esoteric 
achool in developing the old ideas to meet the requirements of the day, bul there 
te nothing to show that it was understood or accepted by the masses, 


The later Rudra. 
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( Vyupta-kesa), ‘cruel’ (Ugra), ‘ fierce’ (Biidma), ‘ healer’ (Bhishdj), 

auspicious’ (Siva) and ‘ progenitor’ (Sambhu) aro derived from his 
character as ‘lord of storms,’ and those auch as ‘ blue-necked’ (nila- 
griva), like wreathed smoke, ‘ golden-armed’ (Hiranya-bdhu), and 
* thousand-eyed’ (Sahasrdksha) like sparks, belong to him as ‘lord 
of fire.’ In the older writings there is no trace of his names Isa 
or Mahbfdeva or of his form as the Linga or Phallus. 


In tho Mahdbbérata, Duryodhana relates how the gods went 
to Siva and implored his aid against the 
Danavas and how he answered that he would 
give them half his strength and then they should be successfal. 
The gods replied that they could not sustain half his strength, but 
that they would give him half their strength, To this Siva con- 
sented and became stronger than all the gods and was thenceforth 
called Mahadeva, ‘the great god.’ In another work it is said 
that :—“ He who, abandoning all forms of being, exults in the great 
divine power of absorption in the knowledge of himself is therefore 
called Mahadeva.” The sage Upamanyu to whom Krishna went 
for advice when he desired offspring though JAémbavati thus re- 
counts the characteristics of Mahadeva.as told him by his mothor :— 
“He (Mahadeva) assumes many forms of gods, men, goblins, 
demons, barbarians, tame and wild beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
He carries a discus, trident, club, sword and axe. Hehasa girdle 
of serpents, earrings of serpents, a sacrificial cord of serpents and 
an outer garment of serpents’ skins. He laughs, sings, dances and 
plays various musical instruments. He leaps, gapes, weeps, causes 
others to weep, speaks like a madman or a drunkard as well as in 
sweet tones. IJngenti membro virili preditas he dallies with the 
wives and daughters of the Rishis.” Such is the description of 
the god given by a female devotee to hor son who himself was also 
an ardent disciple. Upamanyu then relates how he worshipped 
the god with great austerities and obtained the boon of the god's 
perpetual presence near his hermitage in the Himélaya. Ho also 
tells the story of the Rishi Tandi who had lauded Mabhédeva as the 
supreme deity whom even Brahma, Indra and Vishnu did not per- 
fectly kaow. In another passage Krishna describes Siva as :— 
“ Rudra with braided hair, and matted locks, shaven, the frequenter 
of cemeteries, the performer of awful rites, the devotee, the very 
91 
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terrible.” Nérada again relates how he saw Paérvati and Mahddeva 
in their home on the Himélaya with their attendant demons 
(Bhétas) and nymphs (Apsarases). Both were clothed in the skins 
of wild beasts and the sacrificial cord of Mahadeva was formed from 
aserpent. Daksha, the father-in-law of Siva, thus describes the 
god :— He roams about in dreadfal cemeteries, attended by hosts 
of goblins and spirits, like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
laughing, weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a 
garland of skulls and ornaments of human bones, insane, beloved 
by the insane, the lord of beings whose nature is essentially dark- 
ness.” He is also described in another passage as “‘ bearing the Linga 
desired by devotees, ashes, a staff, a tuft of hair, an antelope’s skin 
and a digit of the moon, his body shining like an evening cloud.” 


Many of the contradictions observed in the epic poeme in regard 
Interpolations in the to the relative importance of the two great 
epic poems. gods and their manifestations are undoubt- 
edly due to the interpolations made by the followers of either. 
Professor Goldstiicker has recorded that in its present state the 
Mahbabhérata is clearly “a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature.” Professor Wilson 
also ¢onsiders the same work as belonging to various periods. 
- Lassen is of the same cpinion and writes :— 

“Ty ia true that in the epic poema, Rama and Krishna appear as incarns- 
tlons of Vishnu, but they, at the same time, come before us as human heroes and 
these two characters arc co far from boing inseparably blended together that 
both of these hcroes are for the most part exhibited in no higher light than other 
highly gifted men—acting according to human motives and taking no advan- 
tage of their divine superiority. It {is only in certain eections which have beon 
added for the purpose of enforcing their divine character that they take the 
character of Vishnu. It is impossible to rcad cither of these poems with atten- 
tion, without being reminded of the later interpolation of such sections as 
ascribe a divine character to the herocs and of the unskilful manner in which 
these passages are often introduced and without observing how loosely they are 
connected with the rest of the narrative and how unnecessary tifey are for 
its progress.” 

The same writer agrees with Schlegel that the chapters in which 
Rima is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu and the episode 
of the contest between Parasurima and Réma are both interpola- 
tions. Muir aleo concurs in this judgment and thinks that there 

is nothing to show that the passages lauding Mahdédova bear the 
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impress of # greater antiquity than those which extol Krishna. He 
- adds :— 

“ Both in thelr present form at least, appear to belong to the same age, as 
we find in both the same tendency to identify the god who ie the object of adors- 
tion with the supreme soul. The passages relating to both gods, as they now stand, 
would seem to be the products of a sectarian spirit, and to have been introduced 
into the poem by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas for the purpose of upholding 
the honor of their respective deities. But on the other hand the mere fact 
that s poem in which Krishna plays throughout so prominent a part, and 
which in {ts existing form is so largely devoted to his glorification, should at 
the same time contain so many passages which formally extol the great- 
ness, and atill more, which incidentally refer to a frequent adoration, of the 
rival deity, by the different personagos, whether contemporary or of earlier 
date, who are introduced, this fect is, I think, a proof that the worship 
of the latter (Mahadeva) was widely diffused, if indced it was not the 
predominant worship in India, at the period to which the action of the poem is 
referred.’’ 

Weber! thinks that the deeds and downfall of Janamejaya 
formed the original plot of the Mahabharata and that with them the 

current myths and legends relating to the gods became linked in 
the popular legend and have now become so interwoven that the 
unravelling of the respective elements must ever remain an impossi- 
bility. ‘As to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place no approach even to a direct 
conjecture is possible : but at any rate it must have been some cen- 
turies after the commencement of our era.” There is not wanting 
evidence to show that this branching off of Brahmanism into 
two great lines, the one, Vaishnavism, representing conservative 
thought and the predominating influence of the priestly caste and 
supporting caste and its distinctions, and the other Saivism, bor- 
rowing largely from local cults, taking into its pale the aboriginal 
tribes and their village deities and inclined therefore to be careless 
in matters of caste and ceremonial and neglectful of the priestly 
class, was attended with considerable friction, Saivism readily 
lent itself to the corrupted Buddhism around it and with Buddhism 
was early tainted with the Sakta doctrines which in the Tantras of 
both sects have attained to such development. The Vaishnavas on 
the other hand have always retained more of the ancient landmarks 
in their teachings. They have admitted less of the aboriginal ele- 
ment, and though Négréja is held to be a Vaishnava emanation, he 


1 Hist, Ind. Lit., 167-88 
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is not recognised by the orthodox. S4ktism never developed itself 
to the sume extent amongst the Vaishnavas as a body, though even 
bere tho practices of certain sections are quite on a level with those 
of the most degraded of the Saivas. It is not, howover, to be sup- 
posed that Vaishnavas and Snivas are distinct sects. It is common 
for a man to reverence and worsbip all the five divisions, Siva, 
Vishnu, Surya, Ganesha and Sakti, and to have one as his favourite 
deity (tshta-debtc). 1n most temples all are represented and the 
worshipper pays his devotions in the chapel or shrine he most cares 
for. Temples devoted to particular forms must have some peculiar 
sanctity attached to them to attract votaries and are seldom visited 
except on festivals. 


A careful examination of the stories which are common to both 
Contest between the Saiva and Vaishnava works and those which 
Saives aud Vaisinavas. have evidently been added for the mere 
purpose of advocating the preferential claims of either god discloses 
the existence of a contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva, 
dnd also an attempt at reconciliation by declaring the one god to 
pe the same as the other, and therefore that both should be equally 
an object of adoration to the devout. We shall now briefly sum- 
marise the passages which seem to indicate the existence of atrife 
between the followers.of the two great gods. In the Ramfyans 
we are told how the artificer of the gods made two great hows, one 
of which he presented to Mabadeva and the 

= other to Vishnu. The bow of Siva was 
placed in charge of Janaka the king of Mithila, and Rama in his 
travels tried the bow and broke it. Parasurima, who is also snp- 
posed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, heard of this exploit and vi- 
sited RAma and produced the bow of Vishnu. He then challenged 
Rama to bend this bow and fit an arrow on the string and 
declared that if Rama succeeded in doing so, they should then 
decide their respective claims to superiority in single combat. The 
gods had all along been desirous of finding out the strength and 
wenkness of Mahddeva and Vishnu and asked Brahma to assist 
them. “Brahma, most excellent of the three, learning the purpose 
of the gods, created discord between the two. In this state of 
enmity a great and terrible fight ensued between Mabadova and 
Vishnu, each of whom was eager to conquer the other. Siva's 
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bow! of dreadful power was then relaxed and the two deities being 
entreated by the assembled gods, became pacified.” Here we have 
Siva and Vishnu actually contending with each other and the vic- 
tory remaining with Vishnu, and though Rama succeeded in cen- 
quering Parasuréma, yet both are emanations of the one divine per- 
son, Vishnu. 

The fact that the worship of Siva was the cause of much con- 
troversy and the object of considerable op- 
position is more clearly brought out in the 
story of Daksha’s sacrifice which is related in both the great epic 
poems and in several of the Purinas. In the Rimayana it is sim- 
ply stated that Rudra enraged at not receiving a share of the sacri- 
fice wounded the assembled gods with his bow and, on their sub- 
mission, restored them to their former condition. In the Mahé- 
bhfrata there are three separate accounts of the sacrifice. In ono 
Uma, the wife of Siva, sees the gods go by to the sacrifice and 
asks her husband why he docs not go. Ho roplies :—“ The former 
practice of the gods has been, that ia all sacrifices no portion should 
be divided to me. By custom, established by the earliest arrange- 
ment, the gods lawfully allot me no share in tho sacrifice.’ Uma 
angry for the dignity of her lord urges him to go and destroy the 
sacrifice, which he does and Brahma, on the part of the gods, pro- 
mises that he shall ever afterwards reccive a share. A second ver- 
sion makes the sage Dadhichi the one to incite Rudra to interfere 
with the sacrifice. Dadhichi was present and declared that it was 
impossible fer the sacrifice to proceed unless Rudra were invited. 
Daksha replied :—“ We have many Rudras, armed with tridents, 
and wearing spirally-braided hair who occupy eleven places. I 
know not Maheshwara.” Devi appears with her husband and after 
some conversation he creates a terrific being (Virabhadra) who des- 
troyed the preparations for the sacrifice and induced Daksha to sing 
the praises of Siva, on which the god appears and promises not to 
allow the sacrifice to remain fruitless. In tho third version, the 
nacrifice is pierced by an arrow shot by Rudra and sach conse- 
quences ensue that ail the gods joined in praising him: “and they 
apportioned to him a distinguished share in the sacrifice and, 


Daksha’s sacrifice. 


} Rudra gave his bow to Devarata, the ancestor of Janaka, Raja of Mithila, 
whilst Vishnu gave his to Richika, from whom it came to Jamadagni, the father 
of Parasuréma. 
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through fear, resorted to him as their refuge. He then became 
pleased and rectified the sacrifice and whatever was removed, he 
restored to life as it had been before.” The Vayu Purfna! makes 
the gods first obtain the permission of Mahddeva and then combines 
the story as given in the second and third versions from the Mahé- 
bhérata above noted. Dadhichi remonstrates with the assembled 
gods on the absence of Rudra and Uma addresses her lord as she 
sees the gods yo by, and he replies in the terms already assigned to 
him above. Devi then asks how it is a god like him should not 
have a share and what could she do that he might obtein » share 
of the sacrifice. Then Siva addressed his bride and told her that 
by her perplexity that day all the gods are bewildered, that his 
priests worship him in the sacrifice of true. wisdom where no offici- 
ating priest is needed, but let her approach and see the heing he 
was about to create. Having spoken thus he created Virabhadra 
who destroyed the sacrifice. 


Wilson notes that the Karma- Purana also gives the discussion 
between Dadhichi and Daksha and that their dialogue contains 
some curious matter. ‘“ Daksha, for instance, states that no portion 
of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Siva and no prayers are directed to 
be addressed to him or to his bride. Dudhichi apparently evades 
the objection and claims a share for Rudra, consisting of the triad 
of gods, as one with the sun who is undoubtedly hymned by the 
ministering priests of the Vedas. Duksha replied that the twelve 
Adityas received special oblations ; that they are all suns and that 
he knows of no others.”” This Purana makes Sati, the wife of Siva, 
to be the daughter of Daksha, and that she, cbacrined at the treat- 
ment received from her father, committed suicide, on which Mahé- 
deva cursed Daksha to be born again asa Kshatriya and in this 
second birth, the sacrifice took place. The Linga, Matsya, Padma 
and Bhagavata Purénas all declare that Sati put an end to herself 
by Yoga, whilst the Kishi-khanda of the Skanda Purana makes Sati 
throw herself into the fre prepared for the sacrifice. The Dhiga- 
vata gives the entire story in detail. It appears that Daksha 
attended a sacrifice celebrated by the Prajapatis and that on his 
entrance all the gods arose and saluted him except Brahma and 
Mah&deva. Daksha made obeisance to Brahma, but incensed at 

\ Wilson, V1. 120. 
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the conduct of his son-in-law abused him roundly in the presence 
of the gods. He gives the description of Siva’s person which has 
been already noticed and declares how unwilling he was to allow 
his fawn-eyed daughter to marry “ this impure and proud abolisher 
of sites and demolisher of barriera.”” Having thus reviled Biva, 
Daksha cursed him never to receive any portion along with the other 
gods. Then Nandiswara defended Mabideo and devotes hin who 
regards Daksha’s words, “to practise the round of ceremonies with 
an understanding degraded by Vaidik prescriptions * * Let the 
evemies of Hara whose minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous 
odour and the excitement of the flowery words of the Veda, 
become deluded.” In this speech we see that the advocates of 
Sivaism depreciate the Vedas, most probably, as remarked by 
Muir, from a consciousness that their worship was not very con- 
sistent with the most venerated religious records of their own 
country. Bhrigu, chief of the Brahmans, was one of the sages 
present and he replied to Nandiswara by a counter-impreca- 
tion : 

“Let those who practise the rites of Bhava (Siva) and all their followers, 
be heretics and oppovents of the true acriptures. Having lost their purity, de- 
lauded in understanding, wearlng matted hair and ashes and bones, let them undes- 
go the Initiation of Siva in which spirituous liquor is the deity. Since ye 
have reviled the Veda and Bréihmans, the barriers by which men are restrained, 
ye have embraced heresy. For this Veda is the auspicious, eternal path of 
the people, which the ancients have trod and wherein Janérdana (Visbau) 
is the authority. Reviling this Veda, supreme, pure, the eternal path of 
the virfoous, follow the hereay in which your god ia the king of goblins 
(Bh6tcss).” 

On hearing this imprecation, Siva departed and the sages 
worshipped Vishnu for a thousand years. The enmity between 
Daksha and his son-in-law continued, and when Daksha became 
chief of the Prajépatis and resolved to celebrate the great Vrilas- 
patisava sacrifice, Sati came to visit him aud he, reviling Siva, so 
vexes her that she voluntarily dies. Siva, on hearing this, creates 
from a lock of his matted tresses, the demon who destroyed the 
sacrifice. The gods then have recourse to Siva, who is pacified 
and allows the sacrifice to proceed and to remove the pollution 
caused by the demon and his attendants an oblation is offered to 
Vishnu. Only then does Vishnu appcar in order to receive the 
reverence of Brahma, Siva and the other gods and to explain that 
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he himeelf was the one supreme deity and the others being emana- 
tions from him were entitled as such to some respect.”* “ Asa man 
does not think of his own members as belonging to another, ao the 
man who is devoted to mo (Vishnu) does not look upon oreated 
things as distinct from me. He who beholds no distinction between 
the three gods who are one in essence and the soul of all things, 
attains tranquillity.” 

In the preceding paragraphs we have an account of the havoc 
wrought at Daksha’s sacrifice by the weapons of Siva, and in 
another story from the Mahfbhérata we have the sequel related 
by Krishna as Dharmaja. At this time Arjuna and Krishna as 

Contest between Rudra Nara and N&rdyana were engaged in per- 
and Nériyana. forming great austerities on the Gandha- 
madana mountain above Badari and the blazing trident which 
destroyed Daksha’s sacrifice at Kankhal where the Ganges de- 
bouches on to the plains followed the course of the river upwards 
seeking fresh enemies. Arrived at Badari, it entered the hermit- 
age of the Rishis aud smote Narfyana, full on the breast, but the 
Rishi repelled the weapon and with a great yell it bounded back 
into ita wielder’s hands. Rudra was astonished and forthwith hasten- 
ed to Badari and attacked Nariyana, but the Rishi seized bim by 
the throat and Nara raised up a straw which became a great axe 
and was hurled against Rudra when it broke into fragments (khan- 
dana) : hence the name Khbandaparasu. The two then continued to 
fight, but when the gods saw the fearful consequences of. the con- 
flict, the utter cessation of all worship and destruction of all things, 
they deputed Brahma to endeavour to effect a reconciliation. He 
approached Rudra and explained to him that Nara and Nfréyana 
were one form of the supreme being as he (Brahma) was another and 
Rudra a third, and so plied his arguments that the gods became 
reconciled. ltudra then propitiated Nardyana and Hari (Vishou) 
addressing Mahadeva said :—‘ fle who knows thee, knows me: he 
who loves thee, loves me. Henceforth let this srivatsa of mine be 
the mark of the trident and thon shalt be the srikanthu marked upon 
my hand’ Having thus created a mark devised by each for the 


! The Saivae in the Linga- Purana retort on the Vaishnavas and make Viehnu 
and Brahma quarrel, because the one called the other ‘child’, until at length 
alunjnous Linga, encircled with a thousand wreaths of flowers, appeared and 
bewildered them both. For a thousand years the two gods tricd to flud the end 
of tha Ling aad not succeeding worshipped Mahadeva. 
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other, the gods joined in an indissoluble friendship. Krishna then 
goes on to tell the Pandavas that it is Radra with spirally-beaided 
hair that precedes them in the battle and slays their enemies and 
therefore advises them to devoutly reverence “him the god of gods, 
lord of Uma, of boundless power, Hara, the undecayable lord of 
all.” This story probably contains an allusion to tho fact that 
Hardwdr and Badari were the scenes of some groat contests be-. 
tween the followors of the two sects, which indeod are not unkyowno 

in the present age. 
We have an account of another contest between Krishna and 
Siva in the story of the Daitya Bana, given in the Vishna 
Contest between Krishna Purdna.' Prahlada, the great Daitya, 
and Bana. had a son Virochana, “ whose son was Bali, 
who had a hundred sons, of whom Bina was the eldest.” Bana 
had a lovely daughter, Usha by name, who secing Pérvati and 
Siva sporting together desircd like dalliance and prayed the beautiful 
wife of the great god for assistance. She graciously addressed Usha 
and said :—“ Do not. grieve, you shall have a husband. He who 
shall appear to you in a dream on the twelfth of the light half of 
Vaisékha shall be your husband.” Usha dreamed a dream and saw 
Aniraddha, son of Pradyumna, and with the aid of her confidanto 
Chitralekha induced him to visit her. Before this took place, 
Bana had been engaged in propitiating Mahadeva and weary of 
rest had prayed the god to give some occupation to the thousand 
arms he possessed, and the god was pleased to graut the request. 
When Bana heard that Aniruddha was in the palace he captured 
the lover and bound him, and on this becoming known Krishna, 
Balarama and Pradyumna set out for the Daitya city and a great 
contest took place between them and a mighty fever sent by Siva. 
Then Baiua and the whole Daitya host aided by Siva and Kéarttikeya 
fought with Krishna. A single combat also took place between 
Siva and Vishnu. Tho fcrmer was struck with the weapon of 
yawning and so set agape that he waa unable to continue the contest. 
Bana then engaged Krishna and both were wounded ; “desirous 
of victory, enraged, and seeking the death of his antagonist eaoh 
hurled missiles at the other.” When Krishna was about to destroy 
Bana with the discus Sudarshana, the mystical goddess Kotavi 

1 Wilson, X., 107. 
92 
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stood before bim naked and induced him only to lop off the arms of 
the Daitya. Then Siva came and praying Krishno to be merciful to 
Bana, said :—“ I have given Bana assurance of safety. Do not thus 
falsify that which I have spoken. He has grown old in devotion to 
me. Let him not incur thy displeasure. The Daitya bas receiv- 
ed a boon from me and therefore I deprecate thy wrath” Krish- 
oa replied :—“ Since you have given a boon to Bana let him live. 
You must perceive that you are not distinct from me : that which 
I am thou art.” Aniruddha and his wife were released and acoom- 
panied Krishna back to Dwhraka. On this story Wilson remarks :— 
“There can be little doubt that this legend describes a serious 
struggle between the Saivas and Vaishnavas in which the latter, ac- 
cording to their own report, were victorious and the Saivas al- 
though they attempt to make out a sort of compromise between 
Rudra and Krishna are obliged to admit his having the worst of 
the conflict and his inability to protect his votary.” In the text quo- 
ted above, Sonitapura is the name of Bana’s city which elsewhere has 
the synonyms Ushfvana, Kotivarsha, Banapura and Devisota. 
The last is commonly identified with Devicottah in the Karnatic 
which is popularly believed to be the scene of Béna’s defeat But 
the name occurs also in other parts of India and in the Kélika- 
Purana, Bana is described as the neighbour of Naraka, Raja of 
Prégiyotisha or Asam. In Kumaon, the Lohughat valley is held to 
be the scene of Bana’s defeat and Sui represents the site of Sonita- 
pura ‘the red city’ of the Puranas. Thesoil itself is appealed to in 
order to confirm the truth of the legend, for on removing the crust a 
deep-blue or more generally a deep red ferruginous clay is tufn~ 
ed up which is said to owe its colour to the blood of the 
Daityas. In the rainy season also, the Lobu or ‘ blood river’ pours 
down a similarly discoloured stream to Lobughét. Kotavi the 
Vidhyamantramayi or ‘ goddess of the magical lore of the Deityas’” 
is elsewhere called Lamba! and is said to be tho motber of Bana 
and one with Kali. Her name is preserved here in Kotalgarh, ‘ the 
fortress of the naked woman,’ whilst Mah&deo is worshipped as ‘ the 
lord of B&na’ at Baneswar-ke-dli in Katyar. In Garhwél, Usha, 
or in the local dialect Ukha,® gives her name to Ukhimath. where 

* Siva os Lambakeawer is worshipped at Jhaltola in Bel and Kotavi or Kotbi 


hase temple in Khariyat. * The loves of Usha and Aniruddh have been 
dramatised by Chandra Sckhara in the Madhudniruddha, Wilson, XLI., 396, 
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a temple was built for her by her father Bina in Patti Bamsu, the 
name of which also is derived from Bina Asura. There is a 
temple to her husband Aniraddha at Lamgauri in the same 
patti. 
Another legend relates the conflict between Krishna and the 
The false and the trae aundraka or false Vasudeva, so called be- 
Vasudeva. cause born in the country of the Paundras 
or western Bengal. The Vishnu Purina! describes him as “ he who 
though not the Vasudeva was flattered by ignorant people, as the 
descended deity, until he fancied himself to be tho Vasudeva who 
had come down upon earth. Losing all recollection of his real cha- 
racter he assamed the emblems of Vishou ”’ and sent an ambassador 
to Krishna, desiring him to lay asido the insignia, name and cha- 
racter of Vasudeva aud come and do homago. Krishna replied 
that he would come and that quickly and so provide that there 
should never again be qny question of the sort. Aided by the Raja 
of the Kashis, Paundraka met the forces of Krishuoa, but svon the 
rea] discus and mace demolished the false weapons and their wielder. 
The Raja of the Kashis however, “‘ adhering to the imposture of his 
friend,” continued the conflict until he was decapitated by Krishna, 
who slew him and threw his head into the city of Kashi. When 
the people saw that the Raja was dead, they propitiated Sive 
and asked him to avenge the murder of their king and Siva 
pleased to be advred in the sacred city granted their request. 
From out of the sacrificial flame uprose a terrible female form, en- 
wreathed with fire, who attacked Dwaraka, but repulsed by the dis- 
cus it fled again to Kashi still followed by the weapon of Krishna, 
Tho army of Kashi and the attendants of Siva resisted, but the dis- 
cus consumed the city and all its inhabitants and returned to the 
hands of Vishnu. Wilson writes:—“ In this legend also we have a 
contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva iutimated ; a3 be- 
sides the assistance given by the latter to Pauudraka, Benares has 
been, from all time, as it is at present, the bigh place of the Siva 
worship. There is also an indication of a Vaishnava schism, in the 
competition between Paundra and Krishna for the title of Vasudeva 


1 Wilson. X., 121. The Bhagavata Puréne makes the Paundraka Viisudera, 
chief of the Kardushas. a Vindbiyan tribe and the Padma rakes him chief of 
Kashi. According to the Hari-Vansa, Krishv” ie absent ou a visit to Siva at Kai- 
lava when Dwaraku is attacked by Vasudeva aided by the Nishidha king Ekelavya, 
and Krishna only returns in time to repel the enemy, 
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and the insignia of his divinity.’”’ It will thus be seen that the 

Vaishnava incarnations invented to defeat the efforts of the rival 

sect were not received withont opposition, and that the old contest . 
between Aryan and Dasa was revived in the rivalry between the 

Aryan Vaishnavas and the Dasa Saivas, neither of whom show the 

slightest regard for Vaidik teaching. 


In the Mabébbérata, Sanjaya, the able minister and charioteer 
of Dhritarashtra, sings the praises of Krishna 
Vasudeva, 3 . ; 
and attributes to him all god-like qualities and 
persuades Dhritardshtra to recommend the worship of Krishna to 
Duryodhana. In one of his discourses, the name Vasudeva is ex- 
plained as being derived “ from his dwelling (vasandé) in all beings, 
from his issuing asa ‘ Vasu’ from adivine womb.” This seems to 
be the oldest and most popular of the names of Vishnu in Garhwal, 
where there are several temples to Basdeo and legends connected 
with a king of that name which are more applicable to a deified 
hero than to a mere mortal. In a passage, quoted by Muir," 
where Krishna is deseribing to Yuddhishthira the different parti- 
sans of Jardsandha, there appears to be a tradition indicating some 
struggle at a period antecedent to that of the writer, between the 
worshippers of Vishnu and those of some local deity whowas venerated 
in the provinces to the east of Magadha. Krishna says :--“ And 
he who formerly was not slain by me has also taken the side of Ja- 
risandha—(I mean) the wicked man who is known as Purushottama 
amongst the Chedis * * who through infatuation continually 
assumes my mark. He who is a powerful king among the Bangas, 
Pundras and Kirftas and is celebrated in the world as the Vasude- 
va of the Pundras.”’ On this Lassen remarks :—‘Since these be- 
came in later times two of the most venerated names of Vishnu, it 
is clear from this passage, that among the eastern tribes, and those 
too not of Aryan origin, a supreme god was worshipped, whose 
_ Name was afterwards transferred to Vishnu.” Elsewhere I have 
shown that the name Kirétas was most probably given to the oldest 
inbabitants of the Kumaon hills, and this would help to explain the 
local legend connected with Basdeo, as the founder of the dynasty 
who ruled in Upper Garhwal. 


DIV., 297: see Wilson, X., 121, for an account of the Paundraka Vasudeva 
who set himeelf up against Krishna. 
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We have now traced, so far as the space at our disposal admits 
Reconellistion of Siva the history of the two great gods of the Hin- 
and Vishaon. du pantheon. We have seen that while Siva 
in many passages is represented es inferior to Vishnu, Krishna and 
RAma, in other passages be ie held to be one with the supreme 
spirit. We have now to indicate how it came abdot that, as in 
these hills, both are most frequently considered emanations of the 
one great power ind equally deserving of worship. Whether due 
to love of peace or to priestly greed, we have seen that the compilers 
of the epic poems have in several instances made each of the gode 
to shy that he who loves one loves the other, and in one of the ac- 
counts of the contest between Siva and Krishna, Brahma is made 
to relate a dream in which he saw the two gods, each invested with 
the emblems of the other, Hara (Siva) in the form of Hari (Vieh- 
nu), with the shell, discus and club, clothed in yellow vestments and 
mounted on Garura and Hari in the form of Hara, bearing the tri- 
dent and axe, clad in a tiger’a skin and mounted on a bull. The 
Rishi Mérkandeya then explained the meaning of the vision thus: 
“I perceive no difference between Siva who exists in the form of Vishnu 
and Vishou who exists in the form of Siva. I shall declare to thee that form 
composed of Hari and Hera combined, which is without beginning, or middle, or 
end, imperiahables undecaying. He who is Vishnu is Kadra; he who is Rudra 
is Pitémaha: the substance is one, the gods are three, Rudra, Vishpu, Pitamaha. 
Just as water thrown into water can be vothing else than water, so Vishou ene 
tering into Kudra must possess the nature of Rudra. And just as fire entering 
into fire oan be nothing else but fire, so Rudra entering into Vishnu must pos 
seas the nature of Vishno. Let Rudra be understood io possess the nature of 
Agai; Vishna is declared to possess the oature of Soma (the moun); and the 
world, moveable and immoveable, possesses the nature of Agniand Soma: the 
lords Vishnu aod Maheshwara are the makers and destroyers of things moveable 
and immoveabio, and the benefactors of the world.” 
In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show that the 
The modern Sivaa pre. introduction of the worship of Siva was 
Bréhmenical deity. attended by much opposition and that the 
terrible form of the god was an object of disgust and contempt to 
the followers of the orthodox deities. Siva is in this form asso- 
ciated with the goblins, demons and spirits and all the beings 
that inthe earlier works are represented as pon-Aryan. He delights 
in human sacrifices, a custom specially regarded as belonging to 
the forest and bill tribes. He assumes the character of a forester 
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at times and his home is in tho hills. In this form ho is an 
emanation distinct from the Mahadeva of the older passages of the 
Mah4bhérata and owes his origin to the pre-Brihmanical and cer- 
tainly non-Aryan religion of India. Stevenson’ is of the same opi- 
nion which he bases on the following facts :—(qa) Siva is not named 
in the Vedas: (v) Rudra cven if identified with Siva has not the 
same position in the Vedas which the later Mahadeva holds in the 
Puranas and epics: (c) the legend of Daksha’s sacrifice shows 
that his right to a share in the sacrifice was disputed and that no 
officiating priest was necessary, which, a3 we have seen, was the 
great distinction between the Dasyus and the Aryans: (d) there 
is no connection between the linga or form under which he is now 
worshipped and any Brihmanical emblem: (¢) the principal seats 
of linga worship are to be found in southern India and along the 
Himdlay. at a distance from the orthodox Braéhmanical settle- 
ments: (f) in the Maratha country the lings shrines are served by 
Gurava priests of the Sudra class, whilst on the other hand, Brah- 
mans alone officiate in the Vaishnava temples. This last dis- 
tinction, however, is modified in the Kumaon Himilaya where 
all temples are served either by religious fraternities or by 
KLasiya Brahmans who have really no title to the name. All 
these facts point to a non-Brihmanical origin for the worship of 
Siva as it exists at the presentday. From the celebrity of the 
Kumaon Himalaya from the earliest ages as the abode of ascetics 
and the seat not only of secular but of theological learning and its 
position as the supreme resort of the worshippers of Siva as Pasu- 
pati at the present day we may weil assume for it a prominent 
part in the evolution of modern Sivaism. Professor Whitney 
writes :—“ The introduction of an entirely new divinity from the 
mountains of the north has been supposed, who was grafted in 
upon the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra: or again 
a blending of some of Agni’s attributes with those of Rudra to 
ofiginate a new development. Perhaps neither of these may be 
necessary : Siva may be a local form of Rudra, arisen under the 
influences of peculiar climatic relations in the districts from which 
he made his way down into Hindustan proper; introduced among 
aud readily accepted by a people which, as the Atharvan shows, 
‘J.B. A.8., V., 189, 264: VIL, 1, 64, 105; VIII., 330, 
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was strongly tending towards terrorism in ite religion.” Gorresio 
in his preface to the Ramayana expresses an opinion that Mahédeva 
was the special deity of the southern races who are identified by, 
him with the R&kshasas of that poem, and though Muir, after 
a careful examination of the evidence, comes to the conclusion 
that “ there are not sufficient grounds for regarding the non-Aryan 
tribes of southern India as being apecially addicted to the worship 
of Siva, there are, however, strong grounds for believing that there 
was an intimate connection between the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Himalaya, the Dakhin and southern India and that all worshipped 
forms which enter into the conception of the many-sided Mahé 
deva, From the time of Sankara Acharya, Dakhini priests minister 
in the great shrines of Ked&rnith in Garhwél and Pasupati in 
Nepél, and he like many of his predecessors was of southern 
origin. 

There can be little doubt that the Sakti or female forms are due to 
a popularising of the Sankbya idea of ‘ Puru- 
sha’ and ‘ Prakriti.’ The early conception 
of the supreme Purusha or spirit as being without qualities (gunas) 
gave rise to a theory to account for the creation and the existence of 
the sexes which makes the exhibition of the creative power to be 
due to the union of the wish with the deity himself. Later on the 
followers of the Sa4okhya system of philosophy make a distinction 
between nature and the supreme spirit. The former which they 
call ‘Prakriti’ or ‘Mula-Prakriti’ is held to be the eternal matter and 
plastic origin of all things, independent of the supreme spirit, but 
co-existent with him as his Sakti, his personified energy or bride. 
Thus from the union of power and will or spirit and matter all 
things were produced, and as each of these creatures of the creator 
possesses a portion of the supreme spirit, they have a double cha- 
racter, male and female. The Prakriti Khanda of the Brihma 
Vaivartta Puréna! devotes itself to an explanation of the forms of 
Prakriti which are also indentified with Maya, the goddess of 
illusion. ,In that work the meaning of the word Prakriti is thus 
explained :—“ The prefix ‘ Pra’ means pre-eminent ; ‘ kriti’ meane 
‘creating’; that goddess who was pre-eminent in creating is called 
Prakriti. Again,‘ Pra’ means best, or is equivalent to the term 

3 Wilson, L, 240: IIL, 100, 
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‘gattwa,’ ‘the quality of purity’; ‘Ari’ implies middling,’ the 
quality of ‘ passion’ (rajas) and ‘ti’ means worse or that of ‘ignor- 
ance’ (famas). She who is invested with all power is identifiable 
with the three properties and is the principal in creation and is 
therefore termed Prakriti.” By a natural proccss the personifica- 
tion of the energy of the supreme spirit was cxtended to the ener- 
gies of the gods and the same record tells us how Prakriti was 
divided into five portions :—Durga,the Sakti of Mahadeva; Laksh- 
mi, the Sakti of Vishnu ; Sarasvati,’ also the Sakti of Vishnu; 
Sévitri, the Sakti of Brahma and mother of the Vedas and Radha, 
the mistress of Krishna. This category has since been modified 
and. extended to include portions, parts and portions-of parts of 
the primitive Prakriti. Thus Chandika and K4h are portions and 
Pushti is a part of Prakriti, whilst all womankind are included in 
the third category as containing portions of parts of the deity and 
are divided into good, middling and bad according as they derive 
their origin from each of the three equalities inberent in the primi- 
tive Prakriti, Though the principle of the worship of ‘the personi- 
fred energy’ is inculcated in the Puranas, the ritual is contained in 
the Tantrags for which the S&ktas or worshippers of Sakti claim 
the authority of a fifth Veda. 


In the Sama Veda (VIII, p. 240) occur the verses :—“ He felt 
not delight being alone. He wished another and instantly became 
such. He caused his own self to fall in twain and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her and thus were human 
beings produced.” It is precisely in this form that Siva appears 
in some very early sculptures under the tile Arddhaindriswara ; on 
the right side male and on the left side female. Bardesanes,! who 
wrote in the third century an account of India, records the follow- 
ing description of this form :—" In a very high mountain, situated 
pretty nearly in the middle of the earth there was as he heard a 
large natural cave in which was to be seen a statue ten or perhaps 
twelve cubits high, standing upright with its hands folded cross- 
wise and the right half of its face, its right arm and foot, in a 
word its whole right side was that of a man: its left that of a 


* In the fragments of his Indika preserved by Porphyry he statcs that he 
collected the materials from Dandaus or Gaudamines, chief of an embassy whem 


he met at Babylon in the reign of Antonious of Emesn, 218-222 A.D. J.R.A.S, 
XIX., 974. 
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woman : and the indissoluble union of these two incongruous halves 
in one body struck all who saw the statue with wonder. On its 
right breast was engraved the sun, on its left the moon; on its 
two arms were artistically and sculptured a host of angels, moun- 
tains, a sea and a river together with the ocean and plants and 
living things and all that is, and the Indians told him that God 
after he had created the world gave this statue to his son as a 
visible exemplar of his ereation, and I asked them,” adds Bardesa- 
nes, “of what this statue was made and Sandanes assured me and 
the others confirmed his words that no man could tell: that it was 
not gold or silver, nor yet brass or stone nor indeed any other. 
known material; but that, though not wood, it was the likest a 
very hard and sound wood.” He then describes the ‘ pool of pro- 
bation ’ which lay within the cave and in which the voluntary and 
involuntary offences of man were probed and tried. Statues of 
this form exist in the rock-cut caves at Elara, Badami and Ele- 
phanta and at Mahévallipur near Madras. 


This androgynous form is also found on the coins of Kadphises* 
accompanied with a necklace of skulls and 
the usual Vahana or attendant Nanda, the 
ball. In the same mintage Siva occurs in the guise of Karttikeya, 
armed with a trident and adorned with the spiral shell-shaped hair 
from which he obtains the name Kapfrdin. It would therefore 
appear thaf this montane Sivaism had ite origin at least before the 
first century before Christ, and that in the time of Kadphises it was the 
popular cult of the Kabul and Peshawar valleys. The legends and 
figures on the coins of the Kanishka group have been analysed by Mr. 
Thomas,’ who shows that at first this group, wherever their first 
Indian Jocation may have been, clearly followed Iranian traditions 
in the classification and designations of their adopted gods, in the 
regions of their abundant mintages. Some of the coins of Ooerki 
or Huvishka exhibit Siva in various forms with the names of Indian 
deities in the legend. Thus with the very common legend UKPO 
which is probably the same as the Squskrit Ugra, ‘ fiorce’ or ‘ terri- 
ble’, a name of Siva, we have Siva-trimukhi three-headed and 
four-armed clad in a loin-cloth with a trident and a thunderbolt in 
his left hand and in his right hand a wheel, whilst the other points 
» Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pl. 10. "J. R A S., 1X. 211. 
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down to a goat or some similar small animal or is perhaps bolding 
a water-botile. With the legend ‘ Maaséno’ or Mahasenu, a title of 
Karttikeya, we have a figure of that deity and again with the legend 
* Skando komaro bizago’ or Skanda, Kumére, Visdkha, all of which 
are titles of Karttikeya, we have two figures looking towards each 
other. In a coin with the legend ‘ Ardochro,’ perhaps representing 
‘ Arddhugra’ or the androgynous form of Siva, the figure is clearly 
thit of a female with something like a cornucopia in her hand. On 
the coins of the Devaputra Shé&hinsh&hi Vasudeva or ‘ Baedeo’ we 
have with the OK PO logend, Siva-trimukhi with spirally-twisted 
hair, holding in the right hand the noose and in the left a trident 
and clad in a loin-cloti in Indian fashion. Again he appears as 
Pasupati, one-faced, riding op a bull, with bushy hair, holding the 
noose (pasu) and trident, clothed with the loin-cloth and naked 
above the waist. Siva-trimukhi also occurs riding on the bull and 
naked above the waist with the caste thread marked. These facts 
are sufficient to show that at least the germ of modern Sivaism 
was the dominant cult in the Kashmir valley in the first century 
after Christ, and that it was of the local Mahddeva type importing 
the family of Siva as well as himself into the pantheon in the 
shape of Karttikeya, or Senapati, the typical northern offspring of 
Siva and also the favourite deity of the KatyGras, as Ganesha or 
Ganapati is the emanation in most favour in southern India. The 
noose-holding Siva or Pasupati attended by his vehicle the bull 
continued the type of the coins minted by the successors of the 
Turushkas. 


We know that amongst the Buddhists the germs ot the later 
Tantrik beliefs and the advanced Sakti doctrines are to be found 
in the developed Sutras of the Mahd-Yéna school attributed to 
Nagarjuna and the council held by Kanishka. 
These remained in abeyance for several 
centuries, but none the less achieved their object when revived 
by the successors of their founder. The same source gave the idea 
of Mahadeva to the Brahmanists, and thus the two great branches 
of medizval religion sought by union with pre-Bréhmanical beliefs! 


' The exaltation of Khande Rao or Khandobs in the Dekhan to the position 

of ap avatdr of Siva is a notable instance of this union in com tively recent 

‘times. A mdhdtaya has been written io his honvur and issaid to bea part of 
the L'nga-Prinau. Vitboba is also a modern affiliation. 
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to widen and establish on a broader basis their respective cults, 
The masses through the popular deities were brought into some 
semblance of obedience to priestly authority and interest led the 
priests to retain the allegiance of the people by introducing order 
amongst the local gods, improving and extending their ritual and 
assimilating it to the highly complicated and ornate ceremonial of 
the Aryas. Once on the downward path along which all efforts to 
please the popular palate lead, the lower phases of damonism sup- 
plied both Buddhist and Brahmanist with the doctrines of advanced 
Saktism, magical rites and formule and all the corrupted usages 
which mark the Tantras of both sects in their later developments, 
Learning was considered of no account and the verses of the Vedas 
becoming unintelligible to the celebrants served only as wonder- 
workiug spells by which the gods were compelled to attend to the 
wishes of their worshippers. 


From the samo idea of the androgynous nature of the yreat gods 
arose the worship of the male and female organs under the sym- 
bols of the ling and yoni. This too borrowed 
largely from non-Bréhmanical sources both 
in north-western India and iu southern India. The instructive 
story of the great fiery ling, still remembered in the name Jyotir- 
dhém (Joshimath), would show that whilst the Brabmans and 
Buddhists were fighting for pre-eminence, the followers of the new 
cult of Siva stepped in and ousted both from the popular religion. 
Iu the advanced writings of the later Saivas, popular beliefs and 
practices are engrafted wholesale on the original quasi-Bréhmani- 
cal basis. In the Maratha country no Brahman officiates in a linga 
temple and for its service a distinct order of Sudra origin called 
Guraves has arisen who dress and bathe the image and arrange 
the offerings. The worshipper can only present the offerings and 
cannot lay them before the god as is done in Vaishnava temples. 
When Siva became two, his female half became Pérvati, showing 
the montane origin of the idea, and with reference to his name 
Kedar, Stevenson remarks :—“ If it may be asked what local deity 
Siva represents and what was his ancient oame, I would state as a 
probable conjecture that Kedar was the original Hindu name of Siva, 
Though adopted into Sanskrit there is no real derivation of Kedar.” 
The symbol of the linga, too, may have drisen trom the pointed 
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peaks around his original home. Kedar is the name given to the 
highest peak on the Purandhar hills near Péna, on which there 
is also a temple of Siva. He is further represented in the Linga- 
Purdna in the androgynous form Arddhanfriswara, thus clearly 
connecting the two ideas of the Sikti form and the linga emblems. 


The Linga-Purdna hus the following statement in the introduc- 
tion :—"“ The ungenerated is Siva and the 
linga is denominated Saiva. When we 
speak of pradhdna (chaos) and prakritt (nature) we are to under- 
stand the supreme linga which is free of smell, colour and taste; 
which can neither utter a sound nor be made the subject of touch ; 
having no sensible qualities but stable, undecaying, ungenerated. 
The qualities of the manifested Siva, the most excellent linga are, 
on the other hand, smell, colour, taste, a capability of uttering 
sound and of being touched. He is the womb of the world, the 
principal element, sometimes vast, sometimes minute. The linga 
itself for the purpose of developing the world was produced from 
the ungenerated: and from social affection one linga expanded it- 
self into seven into eight and into eleven. From these came the 
blessed triad, the first principle of the gods, springing from one 
subsisting in three ; the whole guarded by one and the whole unity 
also carried forward and manifested by one, namely, by Siva * * * 
Rudra, the supreme spirit, the revered, the creator (Brahmé , the 
eternal, the all-wise, and he who is from his nature free from all 
fault is called Siva in the Pufinas.” There is nothing in this 
Purdna of an obscene character, but the doctrines contained in it 
were soon pushed to their logical conclusions, and the Sénkhya 
idea of creation being the result of the union of the primeval 
male or soul of the universe called Purusha with the active female 
principle called Prakriti became the pregnant source of the licen- 
tious orgies sanctioned by the Tantras. The Tantrikas urge that 
the pursuance of evil is quite as effective towards liberation as 
restraining the passions and leading a godly life. The condi- 
tion remains the same whether you are bound by an iron or a 
golden chain, and lust, drunkenness and gluttony may be indulged 


in if accompanied by spells properly pronounced according to pre- 
scribed formule and in proper places. 
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Whether the coalition between the Vaishnavas and the Saivas 
noticed in the preceding chapter was due to philosophical toler- 
ance or pressure from without we have not the means to decide, 
but we certainly know that whilst these changes were occurring 
within Brdimanism itself, two very important factors in their deve- 
lopment are to be found in the success of the Buddha schism and 
the influence of the demon-cults of the aborigines. The Bréhma- 
nical system of theology and polity bad attained a very high deve- 
lopment, its system of castes and duties had 
been established when a power arose within 
its own pale which was destined almost to threaten its very exist- 
ence. Buddhism was priinarily a protest against caste privileges, 
ritualism and priestly tyranny; and was in some respects a deve- 
lopment, for the use of the people, of the principles of the Sankhya 
school of Kapila, the most ancient of the Hindu systems of philoso- 
phy. This schoo) set up an original primordia] matter called prakritv' 


1 Also known as Pradidau, ‘chicf-one’: Mdya, ‘svurce of illusion,’ 
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as the basis of the universe out of which, by successive stages, 
creation is evolved. Prakriti itself is made up of the gunas 
or qualities, of goodness (satéwa), passion (rajas) and darkness 
(tamas) Each one’s character depends on the proportion of each 
of these qualities in himself. It is the junction of Prakriti and 
Purusha or the soul that forms man, and it is this idea of the dual 
origin of creation that lies at the bottom of Séktism. Weber! sum- 
marises the teaching of Buddha as inculcating— that men’s lots 
in this life are conditioned and regulated by the actions of a previ- 
ous existence, that no evil deed remains without punishment and no 
good deed without reward. From this fate which dominates the 
individual within the circle of transmigration he can only escape by 
directing his will towards the one thought of liberation from this 
circle by remaining true to this aim and striving with steadfastness 
after meritorious action only; whereby, finally having cast aside 
all passions which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this pri- 
son-honse of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth. This teaching contains in itself no- 
thing absolutely new: on the contrary it is identical with the cor- 
responding Brahmanical doctrine.” The ascetic life was resorted 
to by all the orthodox who sought for that intimate knowledge of 
the deity which promised absorption in his essence as its reward, 
aod Buddha himself first took refuge with BrAhman authorities to 
seek from them the way of salvation. The object of the Sankhya 
system was to free the soul from the fetters which bind it in con- 
sequence of its union with matter. The Yoga branch of the same 
system makes its object the union of the individual spirit with the 
all-pervading soul by restraint aud contemplation. Buddha, in. the 
earlier part of his career, differed little from other ascetics of the 
Yoga school of Patanjali. He accepted the ancient doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the existing Brihmanical divinities and 
the prevailing distribution into castes, but he substituted annihila- 
tion as the object to be aimed at iustead of absorption into the 
essence of the deity. For him there was no God, and the only es- 
cape from the misery of existence was the entrance into the state 
of eternal sleep called nirvdéna. The authority. on which he based 
his teaching was entirely personal. He was noted for his charity, 
1 Hist. Ind. Lit, p. 289. 
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patience and chastity, and he further claimed for himself the possession 
of superhuman power and knowledge and the state of beiog 
a Baddha, t. e. ‘enlightened.’ By his power he worked miracles 
and thus seemed to place the sign of superhuman approval on his 
mission : by his knowledge he scanned the past and declared what 
was to happen in future, that he was only one in the chain of ‘en- 
lighteners’ and should come again on earth in the leter times to 
give deliverance to a suftering world. In this character, he un- 
dertakes duties similar to those which have been attributed to Vish- 
nu by his followers. 


Buddha was not satisfied with the teaching of his instructors, 
and it was only after much thought, great 
restraint, study end self-repression that he 
attained the victo. y of ‘the great renunciation’ under the bodhi- 
tree. But once he grasped what he believed to be the truth he set 
to work to communicate the glad tidings to the people in their own 
vernaculars. ‘his was, perhaps, the first time in the history of 
India that a great teacher condescended to address himself to peo- 
ple of all classes on matters concerning their spiritual welfare in a 
language which they could understand. The Bréhmanical system 
confined the interpretation of the sacred writings to a professional 
class who gradually grew up into a caste and guarded their privi- 
lege with jealous care. Amongst them, even, the truths taught by 
the philosophers who resided in caves and forests wore delivered as 
secrets to a few in a language that had become difficult of attain- 
ment. Buddha changed all this and admitted as his followers all 
who received the first and only obligatory condition binding on all 
who chose to follow him :—‘ Believe on me and ye shall obtain 
rest.’ And in this bringing home to the people in their own tongue 
the facts that they, whatever their positions might be, could escape 
the intolerable burden of metempsychosis by simply believing in 
the superhuman character of Buddha's mission, we have the key to 
the ready reception of his teaching by the people and the bitter pro-~ 
secution to which both Buddha and his followers were subjected at 
the hands of the Bréhmanists. Burnoaf enumerates the ignorance, 
poverty and misfortunes of the people and the greatness of the re- 
wards held out by Buddha as the immediate predisposing causes of 
the rapid spread of his doctrines. He quotes the story of the pupil 
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Panthaka who was so stupid that when his teacher pronounced! 
‘bhuh’ he forgot ‘om’ and when ‘om’ was pronounced he forgot 
‘bhuh’: yet Panthaka was soon a candidate for the religious life. 
Those devoted to religion became the ‘ Sangha’ or ‘assembly’ and 
thus arose the Buddhist triad of belief :—‘ Buddha, Dharma, San- 
gha.’ There was no priestly class, but it was held for all that pro- 
gress could best be made by following the ascetic life, because in it 
there was least temptation to earthly excitement and more aid to- 
wards contemplation. Undoubtedly the Sangha gave the greatest 
offence to Bréhmanists, for it became an easy refuge for those who 
were alarmed at the difficulties of Br&hmanical learning. Accord- 
ing to the legends, the preaching of Sakya Buddha was accompa- 
nied by miracles, and the Brdhmans who sought to vie with him 
were as signally defeated as the Egyptian priests were by Moses. 
In a story, quoted by Burnouf, the Brahmans complain that for- 
merly they were honoured and supported by all classes, but since 
Sakya appeared all their honours and profits were gone. An addi- 
tional reason for the hostility of the priesthood is here disclosed, 
and to this may be added the effect of the teaching that the sacred 
books were not the highest sources of knowledge and that sacrifices 
were of no avail to save a man from the consequences of evil deeds 
wrooght in a former birth. Thus we find that the supreme autho- 
rity of the saored texts was set at naught by the great reformer, 
and with them the position of the priests as the authorised exponn- 
ders of the sacred rules and alone entitled to offer expiatory obla- 
tions for the sins of the people. 


The great object of existence was to avoid existence. Though 
a good man might attain to the enjoyment 
of a better state by the practice of good 
works, yet this was not to be the aim and end of his efforts but to 
attain to final extinction, All other matters were of little import. 
Castes existed and would exist, but these and other mundane causes 
of joy and sorrow were all due to the influence of deeds done in 
former births. The mere fact that a person came to hear the 
preacher was due to some former virtuous act, and when the most 
unfortunate or degraded amongst his hearers received the truth 
into their hearts that their present condition was due to sins 


Caste. 
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committed in their former births and that a way of release was opened 
to them, a way that was made easy for them and of which the 
duties were light, a response was at once elicited and the preacher's 
invitation was accepted. SAkya delighted to addreas his ounverts 
individually and explain the deeds of former births which brought 
the reward of being born when he appeared and of being able to 
hear him and accept his doctrine, On the other hand he not only 
described the sins which caused the man of low estate to be born 
in his present degraded condition, but also assured him of the finality 
of his suffering should he steadfastly adhere to the course now 
prescribed for him. Bournouf writes! :—“ Sakya opened to all castes 
without distinction the way of salvation from which their birth had 
formerly excluded the greater part ; and be made them equal among 
themselves and in. his own esteem by investing them with the rank 
of monks. In this last respect he went much farther than the 
philosophers Kapila and Patanjali who had begun a work nearly 
resembling that which the Buddhists accomplished afterwards. By 
attucking as useless the works prescribed by the Vedas and by substi- 
tuting for them the practice of personal piety, Kapila bad placed 
within the ‘reach of all, at least in principle, the title of ascetic 
which up to that time had been the complement and nearly exclu- 
sive privilege of the life of a Brahman. Sékya did more: he gave 
to isolated philosophets the organisation of a religious body. We 
find ia this the explanation of two facts ; first, the facility with 
which Buddhism must have been propegated at its commencement, 
and secondly, the opposition which Bréhmanism naturally made to its 
progress. The Bréhmans had uo objection to make so long as 
Sakya confined himself to work out asa philosopher the future 
deliverance of mankind to assure them of the deliverance which I 
have already atyled absolute. But they could not admit the possi- 
bility of that actual deliverance, that relative liberation which tended 
to nothing short of the destruction, in a given time, of the subor- 
dination of castes as regarded religion. This is how Sakya attacked 
the foundation of the Ipdian system, and it shows us why a time 
could not fail to come when the Brihmans placed at the head of 
that system would feel the necessity of prescribing a doctrine the 
consequences of which could not escape them.” 
1 J. M. in Ben. Mag, p. 38. 
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Lassen also gives us a similar account of the position in which 
Sakya stood to the Brahmans and their sys- 


tem :— 

“When the founder of Buddhism entered on his career, the priestly consti. 
tution of the Brahmans had existed for a great length of time, and appoared to 
be established on a foundation which could not be shaken, the priestly estate 
was revered by the other castes as the possessor of divine revelation und the 
knowledge thence derived of true religion and right morality, and further as 
the sole depository of the sciences. The whole conduct of life was directed by 
regulations ; and the particular position of all the members of the state, and the 
rights and dutics thence arising, were defined. Evon persons of the lowest and 
most despised castes had a deeply-rooted belief that their lot was a necessary 
result of their birth. Amid a people, in whom the sense of freedom was ti.ss 
entirely repressed, and to whon) the idea of any amelioration in their condition 
was quite strange, Buddha entered the lists against the omnipotence of the 
Bréhmans. Instead of regarding, as they did, tne highcst truths as an cxclusive 
privilege, which could only be acquired throngh a correct understanding of the 
sacred scriptures and the doctrines and morals founded thereon, and set forth in 
forms intelligible only to the initiated, he propounded to all men without dia- 
tinction of birth, and in simple language, the tenets which he regarded as the 
highest verities. They were of such a kind as did not reouire to be accredited 
by any revelation, because they were either acknowledged by all, or of themaclves 
were obvious to the mcanest understanding.” * % ® & 

** Still more decidedly did the new doctrine conflict with the high consider. 
ation and influence enjoyed by the Bréhmans. It detracted from the first, inas- 
much as its founder claimed to be in possession of the highest knowledge. By 
putting forward this claim, he in fuct denied, without expressly calling in ques- 
tion, the authority of the Vedas, es the highest source of knowledge, and hereby 
took away from the Brihmanical system its proper foundation. The chief in- 
fluence of the Brahmans over the other castes must of necessity cease with the 
abolition of the sacri‘ices to the gods, which they alone hud the right of admi- 
nistering. To such a result did the system of the Buddhists tend, who (not to 


speak of animal sacrifices) did not even practice the Brahmanical rite of obla- 
tion by fire.” 


As in the Brahmanical systems, the principles and ductrines of 
the Vaidik period have undergone radical 
and important changes and have developed 
into ideas and practices little in consonance with the primitive be- 
lief, so in the Buddhist systems of the present day we look in vain 
for the simple teachings of Sikya and find little beyond the germs 
of tho present practice in the earlier writings. The Buddhist 
scriptures are contuined in two redactions —(c) the southern or 
Ceyloncse followed by the people of Ceylon, Burma and Siam and 
written in Pali or Magadhi, and (2) the nor:hern written in Sanskrit 


Lassen on Buddhism. 


Buddhist scripturcs. 
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and translated into Tibetan, Chinose, Mongolian and Kalmak. 
Both agree in the distribution into three divisions (7'ripitaku) :—(1) 
Sdtra-pitaka, which relates the sayings of Sakya : (2) Vinaya-pitaka, 
concerning discipline and worship ; and (3) Abhidharma-pttuka, con- 
taining metaphysical and philosophical discuesions. The Sitras are 
again divided into the simple and Mahdvatpulya Sutras. Tho former 
are tho more ancient in form, language and matter and are written 
in Sanskrit, chiefly in proso. The second class or more devoloped 
Sdtras are written partly in verse and partly in prose, and the verse 
is chiefly a repetition of what las been seid in prose and is written 
‘in a most barbaric Sanskrit or confounded with forms of all ages, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prdkrit.’ In the matter, the simple Sutras re- 
present Buddha surrounded by mortals and the assembly is only 
sometimes increased by the gods, whilst tho later Stitras show the 
assembly. as consisting of multitudes of men and women, gods and 
Bodhisattwas. No evidence of the worship of beings peculiar to 
the northern school of Buddhism is found in the older Sutras, nor 
is there ‘ tho least traco of that vast mythological machinery where 
the imagination luxuriates through infinite space in the midst of 
gigantic forms and numbers. Here only are Buddhas who ara 
considered human beings and of whom Sékya is the last.’ Thesa 
Stitras are, therefore, the earliest record of the sayings and teaching 
of the founder of Baddhism, and in their present form must be 
regarded as decisive of the character of the teaching at the time at 
which they were composed. 


An important! addition to our knowledge of this period is gained 
by an examination of the names of the dei- 
ties given in the Sditras. These are Néré- 
yana, Siva, Varuna, Kuvera, Pitémaha, Sakra or Vdsava, Hari or 
Jandrdana, Sankara and Visvakarman. These all exist as objects 
of worship to the present day and represent the deities of the 
Bréhmanical epic period. In tbe Brébmenas, which belong, as a 
class, to the later Vaidik period, we have seen that the name Ku- 
vera is only mentioned once, Siva and Sankara occur osly as 
epithets of Rudra, Narayana is seldom named, whilst Pitdmaha, 
Sakra or Vasava and Hari or Jandrdana are ankuown* Amongst 


' Roer’s Review, J. A.S. Ben., 1865, aud Ben. Mag. VII, 19. These 
names occur, as will be seen, in the moedora Hinde ritual current ia Kuwacn. 
® Weber, I. c., 303, 
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the Genii, the Siéras give the names of the Nagas, Yakshas, Ga- 
ruras, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, and |)4navas, who are not mentioned 
in the Bréhmanas as well as of the Devas, Asuras, Gandbarvas and 
Pisdchas. Indra as Sakra or Sachipati, the husband of Sachi, fre- 
quently eccurs and also under the name Kausika and in connection 
with Upendra.’ All these divinities appear to have been those of 
the people amongst whpm SAkya lived and to have been the object 
of constant worship in his time. Still the Buddhists, though ac- 
knowledging and accepting their existence, assign to these gods a 
place and power inferior to a Buddha. The simpler Siitras show 
us society as it was when Sékya preached. The existing caste- 
system was fully developed. Brahmans were distinguished for 
their learning and conduct, and whilst some lived as anchorites, 
others served as the spiritual guides to kings or as bards and 
panegyrists. The ruling families were of the Kshatriya caste and 
possessed great power, and, taken as a whole, the-state of society was 
very much the same as at the present day. It may fairly be 
assumed that the germs of all the existing forms of belief were in 
existence and that Br&hmanism and Buddhism had much in com- 
mon at starting, but gradually diverged the one from the other, so 
that the later manifestations of Buddhism differ in detail from the 
later Brébmanical system of theology and philosophy as much as 
both of them vary from their common source, the teaching of Kapila 
Muni. 


The Vinaya-pitaka concerning discipline comprises the seeond 
division of the Buddhist scriptures. It is 
made up of a series of legends in the form 
of parables and known as Avaddnas which like the Sdtras may be 
separated into classes. Those which men‘ion Sfkya and his 
immediate disciples only belong to the first class, and in the second 
class are included those which contain the names of pe-sons who, 
like Asoka, lived long afterwards. In the third class may be placed 
those which are written in verse and are apparently modern ampli- 
fications of more or less ancient works. To become a Buddhist it 
was sufficient to express a belief in the divine character of S4kya 
and to resolve to become his follower. The novice was received 


' The formula hy which the Buddhist legends express that a saint has at- 
tained the degree of Arhut cuns :—“ IIc has become one of those who are entitled to 
be respected, honoured, and saluted by the Devas, along with Indra and Upendra.” 


Vinaya-pitaha. 
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and prepared by an assembly of the venerable, then his head was 
shaved, and he was clothed in yellow garments and took on himself 
the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience. As the followers of 
B&kya increased discipline became necessary and a certain rank 
based on age or merit wos recognized. The main body of the 
assembly was made up of the Bhikshus, also called Bramanas, and 
Bhiksbunis, the monks and nuns who bad taken vows of celibacy 
and devoted themselves entirely to the religious life. The laity 
called Upésakas und Upésik4s sat a degree lower down, bat within 
these two great divisions were several distinct grades. The clergy 
were such by vocation, not by birth ; the elders were called Sthavira 
(thera in P4li) and were again divided into elders and elders of elders. 
Those who comprehended the four great fondamental truths were 
styled arya or honourable.’ Others again arhat or venerable, 
Srota-apanna, Sakrid-agdmin, Sukrid-andgdmia, §c. The Aryas in 
relation to Sdkya himself were Sravakas or hearers or Mahdsravakas 
(great hearers). Since rewards were attached to govud and evil 
acta and sacrifice whether by mental or moral suffering was of no 
avail, the only resource for removing the effects of bad actions was 
confession of sins followed by repentance which forms one of the 
fundamental institutions of Buddhism. The religious ceremonies 
were simple, consisting in offerings of prayer and praise accom- 
panied hy music and gifts of flowers and perfumes. The Buddhist 
ritual has none of the bloody sacrifices which delight the followers 
of Pasupati and his consort Kali and addresses itself solely to the 
figure of Sakva and his relics. To him belong the thirty-two 
characteristics of beauty and the eighty secondary signs, and he is 
represented as an ordinary mortal seated in the attitude of medita- 
tion or making the sign of preaching. The relics or sarira (body) 
are portions of the mortal frame of Sékya which, collected at his 
death, have been deposited beneath the Chaityas erected to preserve 
them. Afterwards this honour was paid to the relics of his dis- 
ciples and of those who deserved well of Buddhism. With Weber 
we may say that it is worthy of investigation how far this relio- 


1 These truths were—(1) there exists pain; (2) all that is born into thie 
world suffers pain; (3) it is necessary to liberate ourselves from it; amd (4) 
knowledge alone offers the means of this deliverance. The title of Arys was 
given to the companions of * Sékysa. It required supernatural faculties and 
virtues which implied freedom from the common conditions of human existence. 
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worship, the building of steeples—traceable perhaps to the topes 
(sttipas) which owe their origin to relic worship—the worship of 
images of saints, confession, the use of bells and rosaries, the ton- 
sure and the system of monachism has beon adopted by Christianity. 
The question of the borrowing by Christians from Buddhists “is 
by no means to be summarily negativod, particularly as it is known 
that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at-an early date, possibly 
even in the two centuries preceding our era, into western countrics 
as far as Asia Minor.” 


The third division of the Buddhist scriptures called the Ab/i- 
dharma-pitaka contains the metaphysical 
discussions of the followers of Sdkya. Theso 
aro specially said to have been compiled subsequent to his death 
and consist principally of amplifications of and commentaries on 
the doctrines laid down in the Sitras. They have not yet been 
sufficiently examined to admit of any accurate estimation of their 
contents, or the influence they may have had not only on the Brahma- 
nical schools of philosophy in India but also on the Gnostic schools 
of Egypt and Greece. According to Bournouf, the doctrines of 
the AlAidharma are in reality only a further development or conti- 
nuation of the views here and there propounded in the Stitras ; 
indeed, the writings in question often merely add single words to 
the thoughts expressed in the Sritras: “butin any case there exists 
an interval of several centuries between the two and that difference 
which distinguishes a doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a 
philosophy which has arrived at its furthest development.” Bour- 
nouf also notices the peculiar class of writings called Tantras, 
“¢ which are looked upon as especially sacred and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brabmanical works of the same name. 
Their. contents are made up of invocations of various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattwas as also of their Saktis or female encrgies with a motley 
admixture of Saiva deities: to which are added longer or shorter 
prayers addressed to these beings and directions how to draw tho 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour and 
protection.” 

The above brief sketch will suffice to show what an important 
influence Buddhism must have had not only on the-people of India 
and the surrounding countries but cven on the schgols of Egypt 


The Abhidharma-pitaka. 
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and Greece.’ It seized on s popular want and endeavoured to open 
up a new path by whieh the people might be released from the spirituel 
tyranny of their priestly guides. But in accepting the existing 
hierarchy of Brébmanical divinities it took with it the seeds of that 
extravagant development of its mythology which even snrpasses 
the monstrous fancies of the later Brahmanical writings Lassen 
in alluding to this creation of Buddhism writes* :—“ The second is 
the mythology and cosmograpby peculiar to this religion with its 
numerous orders of celestial beings and their numerous heavens, to 
which we must add a peculiar mythical history with ite numberless 
kings and endless periods. But in this instance the desire of ex- 
celling their predecessors has misled the Buddhists to transgress 
the usual bounds of the measureless nnd to give free scope to an ima- 
gination which runs riot amid mishapen conceptions.” * * ° 
“In spite of the peculiar advantages which it possessed, Buddhism, 
although it commenced with the youthful vigour of a new doctrine 
its conflict against Brdhmanism,—whilst the latter had already at 
that period given birth to its greatest creations and attained the 
stage of development at which the mind instead of striking into 
new paths continues to follow its ancient one and, in place of 
creative activity, devotes itself to the careful employment of the 
treasures it has inherited from its predecessors, —succumbed, never- 
theless, at length, in India, to its rival, though at a late period 
and after an obstinate resistance.’’ In Nepél we have the out- 
come of the later development of both the Buddhist and Bréh- 
manical systems still existing side by side and an examination of 
the forms of belief which there obtain will aid us in estimating 
the influence which Buddhism once exerted over the people of 
Kumaon, but we first continue our summary of the history of 
Buddhism. 
It was necessary perhaps that differences should arise and as 
The echoola of Bud- early as Asoké’s council the party led by 
dhism, Upagupta so offended the older members of 
the sect that the Sthaviras (or those who remained firm) retired to 
the Himélaya. Notwithstanding the efforts of Asoka and the 
convocation of the great assemblies for the purpose of defining and 


1 I do not refer to such wild theories os those given by Pococke in hie‘ India 
in Greece’, but such as have been advanced by Bunsen, Mi''cr, Lassen, Weber, 
and Mosheim. * Ben. Mag,, /. ¢., 41. 
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settling articles of faith and practice, dissensions spread and 
numerous schools arnse. These were classed under wo great divisions 
(a) the followers of the Hina- Ydna or ‘lesser vehicle’; and (6) those 
who adopted the Mahd-Ydna or ‘great vehicle.’ The principles of 
the ‘great vehicle’ are supposed to have been formulated by Nagér- 
juna at the time of the great council held by Kanishka, raja of 
Kashmir. The story goes that Nagarjuna received from Buddha 
bimeelf at the court of the Naga king instructions for the works 
that appear under his name, but the Chinese commentators note that 
truly these were composed by Nagarjuna himself, but in order that 
they might obtain acceptance, he permitted the statement to be 
made public that they had been taken down from the lips of 
Buddha. There is reasonable ground for believing that the works of 
which the authorship is attributed to Nagérjuna are the product 
of different hands at different times, and that so far as the apho- 
risms of the Mah’-Yana are concerned the name ‘ Négérjuna’ must 
like that of ‘ Vy4sa’ be ‘held to be a generic term for the compilers 
of the school, though, on the other hand, there is little doubt that 
a Négfrjuna did exist in the time of Kanishka. The great work of 
the school is the Prdjna-pdéramata, i.e., ‘the wisdom that has croas- 
ed over,’ also known as the Raksha Bhigavati, divided into five 
parts. The lesser Ydna by degrees approached the development of 
the great Yana, but this hed then already advanced on the road to 
magic and mysticism. The lesser Ydna proceeded synthetically to 
its kosmos, whilst the great Ydna took the opposite course and arriv- 
ed at more incongruous results. The lesser recognized the Pratyeka 
or personal Buddhas, who were able to attain to Buddhahood, but 
could not communicate the truth to others, as well as the Bodhi- 
sattwas or Buddhas elect who are held to be the future Buddha ia 
some former birth. The great Yana went farther and produced 
an entirely different sct of Bodhisattwas and applying to them its 
advanced ideas on love, charity and mercy attributed to them new 
properties and functions. These Bodhisattwas might have become 
Buddhas had not intense pity for the sufferitgs of the world in- 
duced them to abandon their right to enter nirvdna. Such were 
Avalokiteswara (‘ the lord who looks down from on high’), the per- 
sonification of power and with it, the preserver of the faithful and 
Manjusri (‘the fortanate’), the personification of wisdom and the 
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great patron of the Mahé-Ydna.! These were the earliest and bet- 
ter known of the new forms of Bodhisattwas whose worship trans- 
formed the agnostic atheism of the earlier Sutras into a poly- 
theism. 


Farther refinement separated the power of the Bodhisattwa 
Avalokitesware from hig protecting func- 
tion and established a separate being under 
the name VajrapAni, the wielder of the thander-bolt,’ and thus the 
mystic triad of the Maba-Y4na was evolved. The stages towards 
nirvdna were pronounced to be five in number called dhydnas or 
mystic meditation by which the different worlds of Brahma were 
reached and in the last stage nirvina. To each of these stages a 
special Buddha is assigned called a Dhyéni Buddha belonging to 
the mystic world and free from matcrial influences and with him 
is a Bodhisattwa and a Addénusht or human Buddba. Thus we have 
five groups of three each as follows :— 


The Dhydéui Buddhas. 


Dhydni Buddha. Bodhisattoas. AMfdnushi Buddhas, 
1, Vairochapa. 1. Samanta-bhadra, 1, Qrakuchands. 
3. Akshobya. 2. Vajraphni, 2. Kaoakamani. 

8. Ratnasunrbhava. 3. Ratnapéni. | 8. Kasyapa. 

4. Amitdbha, 4. Padma-pawi(Avalokites- 4, Gautama. 
wara). 

5. Amoghasiddha. 5. Visvapéni. 5. Maitreya. 


The fourth triad represents the emanation of the present, Gau- 
tama ;and the fifth the emanation of the future, Maitreya. These 
ideas are unknown to the Tripitaka and even to the Chinese tra- 
vellers Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang, and consequently must have 
had an origin later than the seventh century. Between the date 
of Kanishka’s council and the evolution of the theory of the Dhyé- 
ni Buddhas, the Mabai-Yina had divided into two principal schools, 
the Madhyamika which professed to follow Nigirjuna and his dis- 
ciple Aryadeva? as its principal teacher, and the Yogicharya which 
adopted the teachings of Aryasanga and his disciple Vasubandhu 
who flourished in the sixth century. Both are based on the mysti- 
cal sections of the Maha-Ydua Sutras which themselves sre 


1 Othera are Guhyapati and the females Su.asvati, Tira end Dakinl. 
*The biographies of Négarjuna and Aryadeva (Ceylon) were translated 
into Chinese, 384-417 A. D., and that of Vasubnndhu, & contemporary of Arya- 
eanga in 557-688 A. D. Both the former were natives of south India aud the 
last was born in Patna, 
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developments of the Mah4vaipulya or developed Sutras of the earlier 
records, Although the Madhyamika school may have hod the prior 
origin, its teaching seem to have fallen into abeyance until the 
rise of Aryasanga’s school, when Buddhapalita revived them by writ- 
ing his commentary on the works of Négfrjuna and Aryadeva 
which is still the chief authority of the existing Prasanga school 
in Tibet. The Madbyamika follows somewhat the Sankhya school 
of Kapila in its development and the Yogdchirya, the Yoga school 
of Patanjali. 


To the earliest days of Buddhism, the Indo-Skythian territory 
was celebrated for the practics of magical 
rites, and it is no less known as the country 
of the Vidyadhéras or ‘ holders of magical knowledge’ in the Brah- 
manical writings. Ghazni, Somnath, Attak and the mountains 
of Kashmir were especially celebrated for their great schoola of 
magic, and we read of embassies from China seeking the philo- 
sopher’s stone and curious magical formule to insure health 
and long life, in the Peshawar valley and along the slopes 
of the Hindu Kush. Aryasanga, brother of Vasubandhu Vaibhé- 
shika, was a monk of Peshawar und wrote the Yogdchdrya 
Bhimi Sdstr-, the first great work of the Yogachaérya school. 
The monastery in which he lived was visited by Hwen Thsang, 
but was then in ruins. Aryasanga was the first who authorita- 
tively allowed the demon-cults of the aborigines and the Sivaite 
practices of the commonalty, a place in the Buddhist system. 
He brought these deities and their energies in as protectors and 
allowed them niches in the Buddhist temples as worshippers and 
supporters of Buddha and with him began that close and inti- 
mate connection between Sivaism and Buddhism which ended in 
the absorption of the latter in India, at least. Hence in Nepél 
at the present day we have the most complicated conceptions 
of the Buddhist mythology, the most learned teaching, of their 
schools mingled with names taken from the cult of Siva. The 
author of the Trikanda-sesha who flourished in the tenth or 
eleventh century mentions many of these novel forms, so that 
at that time the Buddhism of the plains must have acknow- 


ledged them and about the same time they penetrated into 
Nepal. 


Magic, 
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The great object of the Yoga was to attain to a mental state 
by which gradually nirvdna or something 
equivalent to it might be acquired. This 
might be accomplished by the five stages of Diydna or intense con- 
templation arriving at a complete freedom from joy or sorrow or by 
the self-induced trance called samddhi (absorption in contemplation) 
which made one oblivious of all external things. Gradually, as aids 
to these exercises, were invented the DAdranis or mystical signs and 
formule which with the Mudras or mystical gesticulations and the 
Mandalas or magical circles find their full development in the Saiva 
and Buddhist Tantras. In the Dhdrants every being and even 
every idea is expressed by algebraical formula and whoever possesses 
the proper clue to their arrangement is able to command the being 
or the idea represented by them. Some include the ideas of tha 
Pdramita {passed over) or perfection,—here opposed to Sansdra or 
suffering—and others compel the deities or spirits to appear and 
the object is attnined by repetition of the formula for a local and 
special purpose. This process is based in the supposed connection 
between the namo and the object it represents. As nothing exists 
in reality, the name is not only the object but the essence of the 
object and by using it as a spell you compel the object to appear. 
This ritual was further simplified by making the Mudras or certain 
conventional signs made by the fingers representatives of the 
Dhdranis. There may have been some connection at first between 
the formulz of the Didranis and the figures assumed by the fingers 
in the Mudras, but this connection, if it ever existed, is now lost. 
As man is made up of soul, body and speech or mind and these 
personified represent the deity, 80 whilst the soul is engaged in 
contemplation, the body aids by signs or Afudras and the mind 
through speech repeats the conjurations ; the united effect of which 
is that the devotee gradually assumes himself to be one with the 
deity and does become so as the shadow in a mirror is one with that 
which causes it. By this process siddhi, or the state in which magical 
powers are acquired, is attained, and from these arose the andulas 
or magical circles by which the deities are compelled to appear 
and minister to the secular and religious wants of the celebrant. 


Diydaa, dAdrani. 


As remarked by Vassilief, these observances are not found in 
the Sutras of the lesser or great Yana, nor to the saime extent in 
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Chinese Buddhism which apparently received its books before these 
ideus were developed in India. They flourish, however, in Tibetan 
and Nepdlese Buddhism and there assume 
for themselves an authority as the legitimate 
outcome of Nagérjuna’s teaching which, in fact, they are neither 
entitled to nor possess. Like the Saivas, the Buddhists took over 
tho whole body of the village deities good and malignant. To this 
influence were attributed epidemics, floods, droughts and personal 
misfortunes and hence the priests were applied to for aid. Some 
of the damon races were converted like the Yakshns (Khusas) and 
Nagas and people of the Sindhu country who used to offer human 
sacrifices to the Rakshasa Khingalatchi ; for others spells were con- 
trived to compel their obedience and a literature (based on the 
great, mystical Malisamaya Sutra) grew up which explained these 
spells. The Dhdranis at first had no ritual aud wore easily under- 
stood by the commonalty, but gradually the priests invented a com- 
plicated ceremony suitable to each particular wish and each class 
of worshippers and thus contrived to retain the spiritual direction 
of the people in their own hands. The ceremony opened witha 
dedication of its results to a desired object, then came the placing 
of the various deities and the worship with incense, water, grain 
and the waving of lights accompanied with spells and conjurations 
repeatedly altered at stated stages in the ceremony. The growth 
of the Dhdrani ritual is thus described by Burnouf? :— 


Spread of magical rites. 


‘‘Nous ne trouvons dans lcs commencements aucunc instruction sur la lec- 
ture des Didranis, Muis ensuite, la necessité s’en est tant étenduc graduelle- 
mene qu’enfin il s’cat formé un systtme entier pour que les conjurations obtin. 
rent du succts. Ce que est 4 la téte de ce systéme, ce sont les formules prépa- 
rées qui sont préc¢dées des demandes religieuses, comme la croyance dans les 
trois objets précieux, briler les aromates, &c. Il faut donner dans son ceur 
une place aux Buddha et ensuite aux Bodhisattwa ; enfin, apparaissent les autels 
autour des Dhdranis, et plus loin y est réuvie la doctrine du Muhéyéna. Bud 
dba dit au Manjusri:—Comme tous les sujets sont contenus dane les lettres c’ est 
sur cela qu’a été fondce la signification du Dadrani.” 


The Dhdranis were used for all purposes and were powerful to 
save from danger those who were fortunate enough to possess and 
use them. It is not possible to give the details of their growth and 
describe them here, but we may note that to the present day some use 


a Burnouf has translated part of the Suddharmapundarika Satra, or ‘lotus of 
the good law,’ in his ‘Le Lotus de la bonne loi.’ Paris, 1852, 
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a moveable DiAdrani on a miniature altar made of crystal and in- 
tended to represent the flower ofa lotus with the leaves turned 
back. Fig. III. shows the side elevation and fig. II. the altar as 
viewed from above. It will be seen that there are two rows of 
petals, ove of eight and the other of sixteen. The top itself contains 
a six-pointed star (fig. I.) formed by the intersection of two equila- 
teral triangles and in the example given, having each point dedi- 
cated to one of the so-called triad or his Sakti. At the summit 
there is a circle and within it a triangle in the centre of which is 
the spot called the Karnika or seed-vessel of the lotus. The base 
of the cone is known as ‘ bhupur’ or ‘ earth-city’. The name of the 
deity to be worshipped ora small image of him stamped on metal 
is placed on the Karnika and the ceremony then proceeds in the 
ordinary way. These crystal altars are called generically Sri-Janira 
and admit of great variety in form’ and detail. 





__ * The figures are after Ravenshaw in J. R. A.S., XIII, 71. The freemasor 
Will recognize in fig. I. a design with which he is well acquainted. 
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There can be little doubt that one stage in the development of 
Monotheism becomes the Didranis ‘was reached when northern 
Polytheism. Buddhism produced the monotheistic idea 
of a primordial Buddha, called Adi-Buddha or Bhagwan or Bhaga- 
vat from whom the Dhydni Buddhas were evolved. Each of these 
gave origin to a Bodhisattwa who created out of himself a material 
world and from whom emanated a Ménushi Buddha. Thus Ami- 
thbha has been evolved from Bhagwan and from him by wisdom 
and contemplation came Avalokiteswara, and he from his immaterial 
essence evolved the present world in which as an emanation the 
Ménushi Buddha Gautama appeared. How different is all this 
from the original teachings of the master. Indeed, in the later 
books, Buddha’s name seldom appears and like the verses of the 
Vedas in the corresponding rites of the Saivas occurs only in some 
meaningless, jumbled mummery connected with the use of magicak 
formule. Thus pure Buddhism disappeared and in its corrupted 
state formed an unholy alliance with degraded Brahmanism of the 
Saiva type of which the Tantrikas are the followers and the Tantras,} 
the sacred books. 


The Tantras consist of separate treatises which inculcate the 
cult of deities male and female usually of 
terrible and hideous forms and often by 
bloody, obscene or cruel rites. They contain instructions for draw- 
ing up and filling the magical circles, the ritual to be used, the 
formule for the Dhdranis and the mode in which the deities may 
be compelled to aid, protect or instruct. The simplicity of the pri- 
mitive Dhdrani ceases and an elaborate and somewhat philosophical 
ceremonial is subtituted, only again to degenerate by abuse into 
the most obscene and degrading orgies, unsurpassed in ancient or 
modern history. The DAdrani attained its object by a dedication 
and a repetition of the formule ; the Tantras require contemplation 
and repetition and impose certain restrictions as to the object as 
well as to the person or class by whom the object is desired. Asa 
chariot requires wheels so these advanced ceremonies require a 
skilled celebrant as Jeader who is able to perform a formal conse- 
cration and discover a fit place for their performance. They vary 


The Tantras. 


} There are four classes of Buddhist ‘Tantras : (1) Kriya, which treat of action: 
(2) Achdra, of practice : (3) Yoga, of mysticiam: and (4) Anottara Yoga, of 
superior Yogu. Csomu., Dict., p. 245. 
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with their objects and the influence which the Bodhisattwa to whom 
they are dedicated exerta on the particular object desired. The real 
principle underlying the whole teachings of the Tantras is that 
while the lesser and great Ydnas prescribe long and tedious 
ceremonies and a succession of re-births for the attainment of the 
divine state, this can be more readily and quickly arrived at by the 
practice of magic and attainment of Siddkt. The worshipper takes 
a deity as his gaide and by certain formale makes his own body, 
squl and mind, the reflection of the body, soul and mind of the 
deity, and he bimself eventually becomes the deity with all his power 
and thus arrives at the accomplishment of his wishes. In Tibet, 
the great Yaksha Vajrapani, the alter ego of Avalokiteswara is the 
Bodhisattwa of magic and there the compartments of the magic 
circle are often filled with the figures or names of Amit&bha, Ava- 
lokiteswara, the various female energies and the maker at once 
obtains the power of these deities and the right to use their peculiar 
spells for his own purposes. It is in these rites also that we find 
‘le culte impur et grossier des personifications du principe female.’ 
The Suvarna-prabhdsa, a Tuntrik work which is included amongst 
the nine Dharmas in Nepal and is highly valued there, calls Buddha 
by the name Bhagwan and invokes Sarasvati and honours Mahé- 
devi. Inthe Samvarodya Tantra there is nothing to recall Bud- 
dhism to the reader’s mind beyond the occasional appearance of 
Buddha’s name. It is full of magical formule. Some of the mate- 
rials used in incantations are the human hair collected in cemeteries 
and hair from parts of the bodies of camels, dogs and asses. In 
the chapter on spells the adoration of the Saivite female energies 
is inculcated and Mabdkéla is mentioned by name. ‘Om! adoration 
to Mahfkéla who dwells at the burming-ghat.’ The linga even is 
proclaimed an object of worship. The means for destroying an 
enemy by tracing certain magical formul are also given and at 
the end is a chapter full of obscene practices not a whit above the 
most degraded of the Saivite orgies. The ritual to be observed 
when a living Yogini represents the female energy is also given and 
the whole is written in a form of Sanskrit, most barbarously in~ 
correct. The Mahdkdla-Tantra shows the union between Saivism 
and Buddhism even more completely. It is full of the same gross 
symbolism and magical rites as the preceding and contains formule, 
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into which amongst other ingredients enters the gall of a cat, for 
preparing an ointment by which the aative can become invisible or 
obtain the woman whom he desires or discover hidden treasure or 
obtain supreme temporal power or destroy the man whom be 
hates, &c. Mahdkala is addressed in the verse :—“ Om! adoration 
to Sri Mah&kéla who has the names of Nandikeswari and Adbi- 
muktika and who dwells in the burning gh&ts of Kashmir ;’’ doubt- 
less referring to the western and montane origin of the cult. The 
Pancha-kramu though attributed to N&garjuna is based on the 
Yoga teachings of Aryasanga and is exclusively devoted to an 
expusition of Tantrik practices foreign alike to tha original teach- 
ings of both the Yogdichdrya and Maédhyamika sehools. It con- 
tains instructions for all. classes of magical circles and formul~ and 
in it occur those absurd and unintelligible monosyllables regarding 
which Bournauf expresses himself so strongly :—‘ It is difficult to 
express the feeling of discouragement one feels in wading through 
these writings. It is sad to see men of experience and position 
soberly proposing the use of syllables without meaning as a means 
of arriving at bodily or spiritual welfare although the moral per- 
fection desired be only quietism or indifferentism. Still this state 
is so distorted and exaggerated as to demand the abolition of all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, good or evil. This work, in fact, 
conducts the devotee gradually to the practice of enormities which 
never belonged to the principles or practice of early Buddhism. 
To take one example from the last chapter which treats of the in- 
difference to external objects to which every effort of the devotee 
should tend it is laid down that to the true devotee, his enemy or 
himself, his wife or his daughter, his mother or a prostitute, in fact 
everything should be equally indifferent,’ The Kdla-chukra, another 
great Tantrik work, was introduced from the north into India 
in the tenth century according to M. Csoma, and thence into Tibet 
in the eleventh century. Amongst the many Tibetan Tantrika 
works analysed by the same writer we have the Vajra-Vardht, 
sacréd to Varahi, one of the divine mothers, and in another work 
she is the principal speaker, whilst Bhagwan is identified with Vaj- 
rasattwa, the sixth Dhyani Buddha of the Tantras supposed to 
represent the sixth sense (Afanas) and the sixth sensible object 
(Dharma), and the Prajna-Pdramita is called Bhagavati, his feinale 
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energy. Inthe Vajra-Makdlhairava, the Sakti is represented as 
black and naked and of terrible form. It is worthy of notice that 
all these three works were translated ipto Tibetan by Indians, a faci 
which would indicate their Indian origin. There are treatises also 
devoted to the worship of Uma, Site, Tara, K4rttikcya and other 
of the Saiva deities. 
Enough has been written to show the intimate connection be~ 
Foriber assimilation of tween the corrupted Buddhism and tho Sai- 
Bivaite practices. vism of medixval India and the remarkable 
parallel they exhibit to the condition of the Christian religion in 
Europe at the same period. The Buddhist Tantras exhibit traces 
of avery successive stage in the development of Buddhism. For 
primitive Buddhism we have the occasional use of Buddha's name 
and the worship of his image: Amitabha representa the Dhydni 
Buddhas and Avalokiteswara the Bodhisattwae, whilst monotheistic 
Buddhism appears as adi-Buddha. But mixed with these we have 
shreds and fragments of all forms of religious belief indigenous 
and foreign and scraps from tbe teachings of every school blended 
together in a more or less coherent nihilism. The female energies 
were borrowed from the Suivas en bloc and with them came the 
necessity for giving female counterparts to the Buddhistic deities 
and the acceptance of the entire Tantrik ritual. As amongst pro- 
fessing Buddhists the terrible form of Siva’s consort is the oue 
more commonly invoked and strangest of all there is reason to 
believe that her worship amongst some Buddhists was often attended 
with bloody rites. Buddha is dethroned and his place is occupied 
by the superhuman personages who are more at the call of the 
worshippers and thus subservient to the common herd. It was, 
doubtless, their struggle for popularity that opened the door to 
these degrading beliefs. The Buddhists saw that the Pasupatas 
were gaining ground with the poople and that the Saivas had 
adopted the Pasupatas and their doctrines as part of their own system, 
and in t.rn the Buddhists declared these foreign elemeyts of Saivism 
to be merely forms of their own, some of those convenient emana- 
tions of Buddhist intelligences undertaken to protect the faith, 
The Pisupatas and Buddhists alike rejected the authority of the 
Vedas and each was popular in its own way with the masses and 
probably agreed to unite againet the Vaishyavas who represented 
96 
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the old beliefs. Thus we find both Buddha and Saiva images 
carved. on the walls of the rock-cut temples of western India, and 
in the existing books of the Nep&lese Buddhists, the Sakti of Siva 
promisec to the devout Buddhist who follows their direotions her 
sovereign protection, and all this is inculcated in the name of Bud- 
dha and in some cases ‘the instructions are snid to have been taken 
down from his lips! There is undonbtedly a difference to be ob- 
served cetween the teaching of the earlier Madhyamika school and 
that of the later YogAcbarya school. In the former the Buddhist 
retains his belief in Buddha and asks the Saiva deities to reward 
him because of such belief by the magical benefits that they can 
confer : in the Jatter he is as much as possible a Saiva himself. In 
the former he regards the Saiva deities as beings of superhuman 
power and knowledge, but holds them to be inferior to Buddha, 
but in the latter Buddha is seldom ever namea. In the older 
works the Saiva deities are merely the guardians and protectors 
of the faith and are in practice the gatekeepers and watchmen 
of the shrine. A similar position is assigned to some of the 
non-Braéhmanical deities at the principal temples to the present 
day. Thus in Benares, Bhaironnfth is the watchman of all the 
Saiva shrines. At Jageswar beyond Almora we have Kshetrpél, 
at Badarinéth, Ghantakaru ; at Kedarnéth Bhairava und at Tung- 
n&th, Kal-Bhairon. The approach to the hill temples is first mark- 
ed by the Deodekhni or place from which tho first glimpse of the 
shrine is obtained, then comes a small temple dedicated to the watch- 
man and then the shrine itself. It is thus that the village gods 
were first admitted to the orthodox shrines and eventually the more 
popular such as Ganesha and the Saktis were admitted within the 
shrines, At the entrance of the magnificent Chnitya cave at Kérle 
in the Bombay Presidency is a temple dedicated’ to Ekvirya, 
one of the divine mothers. The figure is carved on tne rook and 
whether representing some other deity and afterwards transferred 
to the worship of Ekvirya or originally intended for Ekvirya, the 
principle is the same. She here acts the part of watchman. It is 
probable that this was the position of Saivism towards Buddhism 
when these rock-cut temples were excavated, for they must, according 

‘The present temple was bailt by Baji Rao, who for this purpose tore down 


the Non-pillar at the right of the outer screen and parts of the screen itself. 
Warirya is probably the Dravidian Akkaveyér, 
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to all evidence, have beon executed before the Tantrik alliance 
between Naivism and Buddhism took place in the tenth or eleventh 
century. At that time, too, there was this doctrine common to 
both Bauddha and Sniva ascetics that each bad to work oat their 
own salvation and owe to their own efforts success in overcoming 
the world. 


In Nepél alone have we any indications of existine Baddbisr 

in India proper, and there the Buddhist re- 
ligion of the present day is sach a8 we bave 
endeavoured to sketch, a curious admixture of the doctrines of the 
great Ydna and the worship of the Brahmanioal deities especialiy 
thuse forms to which the later Tantras are devoted. We have also 
a number of indigenous deities which are either spontaneous ema- 
nations of matter or have been evolved from the adi-Buddha iden- 
tified with Bhagwan and who belong to the later montane develop- 
ment of Boddhism. In union with these is the worship of Siva as 
Pasupati and the cult of Hanumin, Ganesha and Mahékéla, In 
Buddhist temples in Nep4l, images of these deities and Ravan and 
Hariti or Sitala are found side by side with those dedicated to 
Sékya and other Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. Wilson,’ in his 
notice of Nepal, writes :— “ The spirit of polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country and the legends 
and localities uf one sect are so readily appropriated by another 
tbat it speedily becomes difficult to assign tliem to their original 
source. In like manner formule and ceremonies very soon become 
common property and whatever may be the ruling principles, the 
popular practice easily adopts a variety of rites that are peculiar to 
different creeds.”” Elsewhere he remarks that it is not extraordi- 
nary that the principal members of the Hindu pantheon should be 
admitted by Buddhists to some degree of reverence, for there is 
nothing in their religion negative of the existence of such beings and 
the popularity of those deities amongst the Hindus would recom- 
mend their worship ; but the Sikta form of Hinduism which aub- 
sequently overspread both the Kumaon and Nepal Himdlava is 
a comparatively obscure and unavowed innovation and had not. 
therefore, the same claims to consideration. He, therefore, con 

cludes that tho knowledge of the Tantras came to tliz portion ct 


Buddhism in Nepél. 


! Works, If., 2, 28, 
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the Himélaya direct from their sources in the plains of India and 
that this took place about the twelfth century. The forms of Sakti 
in Kumaon have now, with few exceptions, developed into mere 
forms ot the Sakti of either Siva or Vishou. There are uv profess- 
ed Buddhists and not one image of Sakya Sinha, though a few days’ 

march across the civer Kali, Buddhist temples are to be found.? 
One of the indigenous elements which entered into the Buddhist 
and indeed Saiva conception of the Saktis 

Bonpas of Tibet. ‘ : , 

in their more terrible forms may be referred 
with some certainty to the pre-Buddhistic belief of the Tibetans 
known asthe Bon or Pon religion. This doubtless has received 
developments varying with the influences to which it bas been 
sabjected, but clearly un the same lines as corrupted Saivism. It is 
ar. integral part of popular Buddhism in eastern Tibet where there 
are still some wealthy Bonpo monasteries. Hodgson in one of his 
papers gives drawings of Bonpo deities which are clearly saturated 
with tho Saiva Saktism of the Kali type. There are no temples of 
this sect in the Himalaya, though the name still lingers amongst the 
exorcists of snch tribes as the Marmis and Sunwars. Nor is the 
system peculiar to Tibet, for truces of it are found amongst the 
degra ed practiees of the Brahmanists in southern India and even 
amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, Barma, Si4ém and Java. The 
germs of Saktism and T&ntrik practices uppear to have been the 
common inheritance of all the pre-Aryan tribes. As observed by 
Hodgson :—“ I suppose tbat the Tantrika admixture must have 
existed in thu prior superstitions of the sons of Tar forming the 
pristine sole population of all those countries (India and other 
Buddhist countries) because those superstitions as stijl extant. 
amongst the disjecta membra of that population wherever found 
exhibit a prevalent Tantrika character (a mixture of ferocity, lust 
and mummery) and bear everywhere from Siberia to Ceylon a 
resemblance that amounts to identity.” According to Tibetan 


' The earliest form of Sakti in Nepal was Gujeewari, “ that mysterious portion 
of Prajna, born of a lotus with three leaves by the will of Manjudeva, vuid of 
being, the personification of desire, favourable to many and praised by Brnhma, 
Siva and Vishna who in Durgn, the giver of toons was manifested.” The Bo- 
Ghisatuwa Manjusri drained the serpent’s tank in the Nepél valley and when the 
Watere had run ont, the luminous form of Buddha appeared. Manjusri desired 
to build a temple to Buddha, but water bubbled up so fast that he could not find 
afoundatton He then prayed to Buddha and Gujeswari (the goddess of hidden 


form) appeared and compelled the waters to subside aud Manjusri established ber 
ewship azar the temple of Pusunati. 
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accounts the firat -uler of the Pons was Répati, an Indian prince 
who fled to Tibet to avuid the war between the Péndavas and Kaa- 
ravus. After a long interval another Indian prince called -Nah-Thi- 
Tsanpo ur Ny&-Kbri-Tsanpo, aaid by some to be a Lichchbavi of 
Vaiséli near Patna and by others to be the fifth son of king Pra- 
sehajit of Kosala, arrived in Tibet and established a second Indian 
dynasty amongat ihe Pons. The legend runs that am infant Neh- 
Thi was exposed by his parents ina copper veasel which floated 
down the Ganges and wae found by an old peasant who eaved the 
child agd brought him up as his own. On arriving at mao's esiate 
and being informed of the circumstances of his birth the young 
prince made his way to Tibet and was received by the Pons, who 
hailed him as king. Under Di-gam-Tsanpo, the eighth in descent 
from Nah-Thi, the Pon religion had been established in Tibet in its 
first stage or Jola-Bon. The Bonpo of that age were skilled in 
witchcraft, the performance of mystical rites for the suppression of 
evil spirits and man-eating goblina of the Jower regions, for appeas- | 
ing the wrath of the malignant spirits of the middle region (the 
earth) and for the invocation of the beneficent deities above. Di- 
Gum-Tsanpo was assassinated, and the people not knowing how to 
perform the correct funeral ceremonies invited three priests to per- 
form his obsequies ; one from Knshmir, one from the Dusha country 
and one from Shan-shun. These introduced the second stage called 
Khyar-Bon, or ‘erroneous Bon. One was abje to travel in the sky 
mounted on a tambourine, to discover mines and to perform various 
miracalous feats; another was skilled in delivering oracles and tell- 
ing fortunes and in interpreting the omens discovered by examining 
a fresh human shoulder-blede whilst the third was especially learned 
in faneral ceremonies. This stage borrowed largely from the Saiva 
dootrines of the Tfrthikas. ‘The third stage is called the Gyur-Bon 
or ‘the resultant Bon,’ and existe to the present day. 

The Lichchhavi prince Nab-Thi is popularly supposed to be the 
first protector if not organiser of the Bon religion, and this may be 
noted that Svasti was the tutelary deity of his house. Henee, 
perhaps, the mystic emblem svastika which is still used by the 
Bonpas under the name Yun-drun.' The Bonpas possess a 


1 In the Bonpo stastita the avma are turned in the opposite direstion. In the 
same way they circumambalety an image from right to lefs and net from left 
to right like the Buddhiste. 
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considerable literature, but much of it is berrowed from the 
Tantras and the modern practice varies little in spirit from 
the more corrupted forms of both Saiva and Buddhist beliefs. 
The names alone are changed. Emancipation is sought by 
meditation on the Bonku or supreme ideal, and this may be 
attained by following the instructions given in the Bon scrip- 
ture. 


The French missionaries in eastern Tibet call the Bonpas 
by the name Peun-bo and state that the sect is now declining in 
importance and is held in little esteem. From an account of a 
visit to one of their temples, the following extract is given by Yule: 
“In this temple are the monstrous idols of the sect of Peunbo, 
horrid figures whose features only Satan could have inspired. 
They are disposed about the enclosure according to their power 
and seniority; above the pagoda is a loft, the nooks of which are 
crammed with all kinds of diabolical trumpery ; little idols of 
wood or copper, hideous masques of men and animals, superstitious 
Lama vestments, drums, trumpets of human bones, sacrificial ves- 
sels, .... Besides the infernal paintings on the walls eight or nine 
monstrous idols seated at the inner end of the pagoda were cal- 
culated by their size and appearance to inspire awe. In the 
middle was Tumba-shi-rob, the great doctor! of the sect of the 
Peunbo, squatted with kis right arm outside his red scarf and 
holding in his left hand the vase of knowledge .... On his 
right hand was Keumta-zon-bo the ‘all good’. ... with ten 
hands and three hends, one over the other.... At his right 
is Dreuma, the most celebrated goddess of the sect. On the 
left of the first was another goddess whose name they never 
could tell me. On the left again of this anonymous goddess 
appeared Tam-pla-mi-ber . . . . a monstrous dwarf environed by 
flames and his head garnished with a diadem of skulls. He 
trod with one foot on the head of Shakya-tupa (Buddha).” In 
this very interesting extract we have evidence of the common 
origin of the Saiva Siktism and the Bon religion as it now 


CAIs: Both unite in their hostility to Buddha and his teach- 
ing. 
¥ According to Sc hlagentweit as quoted by Yule {tj 
Shen- 
rabas or the doctrine of Shen- q y Yule it is correctly detampa 9 
pame is Kuntu-brang-po. tabs who founded the Pon religion, and the secand 
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M. Csoma identifies' the Bonpa of Tibet with the Chinese 
sect Taotse fourded by one J.avtae in 604-523 B.C. Both aaops 
the doctrine of annihilation after death and hence their Tibetan 
name of‘ Finitimists.’ (Mu-stegs-pa). General Cunninghamremarks 
that :—“ According to the Tibetans, they were indecent in their 
dress and grossly atbeistical in their principles. They called them- 
selves ‘Tirthakaras’ or ‘ pure doers’ ; and the 8yLonymous name 
of ‘ Punya’ (the pure) was carried with them into Tibet, where it 
vecame celebrated for ages and where it still survives as Pon 
amongst the Finitimists of the eastern province of Kham.” Mr. 
Jaeschke, as quoted by Yale, states :—‘So much seems to be cor 
tain that it (Bonpo) was the ancient religion of Tibet before Bud- 
dhism penetrated into the country, and that even at later periods 
it several times gained the ascendancy when the secular power 
was of @ disposition averse to the Lamaitic hierarchy, Another 
opinion 1s that the Bon religion was originally a mere Fetishism 
and related to or identical with Shawanism; this appears to me 
very probable and easy to reconcile with the former supposition, 
for it may afterwards on becoming acquainted with the Chinese 
doctrine of the Taotse have adorned itself with many of itg tenets. 
The Bonpos are by all Buddhists regarded’ as heretics and have 
always been persecuted by the Lamaitic hierarchy in Tibet. 


In all the lacal accounts of the origin of the existing temples 
in Garbwél and Jaunsér and of the revival 
of Brahmanism in southern India, the name 
of Sankara Acharva is given as he who rehabilitated the worship 
of the ancient deities which had suffered at the hands of Bud- 
dhists and Atheists. We have fortunately means for verifying 
this tradition in the Dig-vijaya’ of Ananda-giri, a pupil of Sankara. 
This work gives an account of the travels of Sankara and the 
controversies held by him in different countries and forme altoge- 
ther a valuable record of the state of religion in histime. A second 
work entitled Sankara-vijaya® was compiled by M&dhava Acharya, 


1 See Hodgson, J.R, A.S., XVII, $96: Cunninghem’s Ladak, p. 356 : Yule’s 
Marco Polo, I., 265: Desgodins’ Mission du Tibet, p. 240: Schlageniweit’s Bud- 
dhiem in Tibet, p. 74: Sarat Chandra Das in J. A. 8. Ben. L., li * The 
conquest of the points of the compass or the world. It is analysed by Professor 
Wilson in As. Res., XVI, 1. Senkara is said to have been the offspring of adul- 
tery, for which hie mother was expclied from her caste, and Sackara was obliged 
to perform her funeral obsequies assisted by Sudras, ® Also noticed by 
Professor Wilson. 


Sankara Acbérys. 
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thé minister of one of the Vijayanagar Rajas in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Sankara was born at Kallady in Travankor in 
the Nambiri tribe of Brahmans! and at an carly age deveted himself 
to study and a religious life. His great object was to spread and 
expound the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy," and for this purpose 
he wandered from his native Maliyalam (the abode of hills) to the 
Himalaya (the abode of snow), preaching and teaching wherever he 
went and holding disputations with the professors of every other 
faith, He made converts from every sect and class and established 
‘maths or monasteries for his disciples—the Sringeri-math on the 
Tangabbadra in Mysore to the south : the Jyotir-math (vulgo Joshi- 
math) near Badarinéth 4o the north: the Sirada-math at Dwi- 
raka to the west and the Vardhana-math at Puri in, Orissa to 
the east. Sankara towards the close of his life visited Kashmfr, 
where hc overcame his opponents and was enthroned in the chair 
of Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence.’ He next visited Badari, 
where he restored the ruined temples of Nardyan, and finally pro- 
ceeded to Ked&r, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. 
He is regarded by his followers as an incarnation of Siva and ap- 
pears to have exercised more influence on the religious opinjons 
of his countrymen than any other teacher in modern times, All 
accounts give him four principal disciples whose pupils became 


4 Mad, J. Lit. Sc., 1878, p. 172. * For an exposition of the tenets 

of the Veddatists seo the Vedinta Sara ed. Roer, Calcutta, 1845. It pro- 
fesses to be bascd on the Upanishads and the formula ‘cham evddwityam,’ ‘one 
only without a sceund.’ As observed by Professor Williams (Hindoisw, 
p. 204):—‘ Here we have presented to us a different view of the origin of 
the world. Inthe Nyéya it proceeded from a concurrence of eternal atoms: 
in the Sé&nkhya from one origival etcrnal element called Vrakriti; both 
operating independently though associating with eturnal souls and, according to 
one view, presided over by a supreme soul, But, in the Vedanta, there is really 
no matertel world at all as distinct from the universal soul. Hevce the doctrine 
of this school is called ‘adeeitu’ or ‘non-duniism.’ The universe cxisis but 
merely as a form of one eternal essence.’ * * * ‘fhis casence called Brahma is 
to the external worl) what yarn isto cloth, what milk is to curds, what clay is 
to a jer, what gold is toa bracelet. This essence is both creator ‘and creation, 
ecior and act. It ia itself existence, knowledge and joy ; but, at the same time, 
without parts, unboond by qualities, without action, without emotion, having no 
consciousness such as denoted by ‘1.’ and ‘thou,’ appreheuding no ‘person or 
thing, por apprehended by eoy, having neither beginning nor end, immutable, 
the only real entity. If this be true then pure being musi be almost identical 
witb pure nothing, so that the two extremes of Buddhistic nibilism and Vedin- 
tke pantheism, far as they profess tu be apart appear in dhe end to meet.” See 

also Profecsor K. T. Telung’s paper on the Sankara-Vijaya in Ind. Aut., V., 287. 

3In the local history of Nepal it is recorded ‘that during the reign of Bér- 

dcva raja, a Brabman who was an incarnation of Sankara Acharya came into 

Nepél to ece whether the rules and customs established by that great reformce 

were still in force. He found them obscrvet everywhere owing to the direc- 

tions of Baudhudatta Acharya, who had preceded him. Wright’s Nepal, 152. 
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the heads of the order of Das-ndmi Dandins or Ten-named mendi- 
canta. 

Sankara was a voluminous writer and has left many original 
compositions besides commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-gita, Mahébhérata, Vedanta Sara 
and Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kena, Isa, Kathe, Prasna, MGndaka, 
Mandukya, Chhandogya and Brihad Aranyaka Upanishads and 
the Vishnu Sahasrangma.’ From a comparison of the list of sec- 
taries existing in the time of Sankara, it would appear, that since 
very considerable changes have occurred in the popular religion, 
and that although the broad features of the system remain as 
before many of the particular objects of reverence have disappeared. 
This may, in a great measure, be fairly attributed to the exertions 
of Sankara and his disciples. Professor Wilson,* correctly observes 
that it was no part of Sankara’s object to suppress acts of out- 
ward devotion, or the preferential worship of any acknowledged 
and pre-eminent deity. “ His leading tenet is the recegnition of 
Brahma Parabrabma aos the sole cause and supreme ruler of the 
universe apd as distinc from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma or any indivi- 
dual member of the pantheon. With this admission, and having 
regard to the weakness of those human faculties which cannot ele- 
vate themselves to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the 
observance of such rites and the worship of such deities as are either 
prescribed by the Vedas or the works not incompatible with their 
authority were left undisturbed by Sankara. They even received to 
a certain extent his particular sanction and certain divisions of the 
Hindu faith were, by his express permission, taught by some of his 
disciples, and are, consequently, regarded by the learned Brahmans 
in general as the only orthodox and allowable forms in the present 
day.” For thus Sankara addressed his disciples :—“ In the present 
impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted in imquity, men 
are inadequate to the apprehension of pure unity; they will be 
apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of their own fancies, and 
it is necessary for the preservation of the world and the mainte 
nance of civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those 


1 'The first seven Upanishads mentioned in the text have been translated by 
Roer, Calcutta, 1853 ; the Vedinta Sara by the same, 1845, and portious of the com- 
mentarics on the Upanishaza are also to be found in Muir’s works, "Wil. 
son’a works, I., 27. 
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modifications of the divine spirit which are the work of the Supreme.” 
The divisions (Panchattana) sanctioned by Sankara were (1) the 
Saiva taught at Benares by Paramata KAlfnala who assumed the 
style of a Dandin : (2) the Vaishnava, taught at Kénchi by Laksh- 
mana Acharya and Hastdmalaka, the latter of whom introduced 
the worship uf Krishna: (3) the Saura, instructed by Divdkara 
Brahmachari ; (4) the Sékta, by Tripura Kuméra Sannyési: (5) 
the G&napatya, under the auspices of Girijaputra, and (6) from 
all who had not adopted the preceding systems, Batukanéth, the 
professor of the K4épélika or Bhairava worsbip was allowed to at- 
tract disciples. These broad divisions, also, very fairly represent 
those which exist at the present day. 


The most ancient and most celebrated Saiva shrines in the 
Himflaya are undoubtedly those connected 
with the Kedar establishment in Garhwil, 
and here also we have the principal seat of the worship of that 
element of the Siva of to-day which was formerly known as 
Pasupati. Although he is here called Sadashiu, and the name 
‘ Pasupati is not formally applied to him ijn Garhwél and occurs 
only as Pasupateswar at Jageswar in Kumaon, the local legends 
connected with Kedar supply the evidence required. The story 
runs that the PAndavas by command of Vyasa retired to the 
Himélaya and approached the Maudakini to worship Mahédeva. 
In their eagerness they desired to touch the person of the god, but 
Mahfdeva avoided them and dived into the bowels of the earth, 
vouchsafing to his votaries the view only of the lower portion of 
his body. The upper portion of his body is said to have come to 
the surface at Mukhar Bind in Nep4l, where it is worshipped as 
Pasupatindth. The P&ndavas, Lowever, were freed from the guilt 
of their great sin and in gratitude built the five temples to the 
god’s hinder parts which now form the five or Panch Kedér :— 
Kedarnfth, Madhya Maheshwar, Rudrnéth, Tungandth and 
Kalpeswar. Then arose a race who cared not for these things and 
allying themselves with unbelievers abandoned the worship of 
Siva, so that the temples to ‘the great god’ fell into decay and 
Mah&deo in his own home had no honour whatsoever. This 
condition of religion in the Himélaya lasted until the arrival of 
Savkara Achérya, who subdued his opponents in many a controversy 
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and rehabilitated the worship of Siva and Vishnu and the efficacy 
of pilgrimages which, as the local legend! quaintly argues, kill 
two birds with the one stone, health to the body from change of 
air and benefit to the soul from worshipping the gods. Before 
proceeding to describe the temples to Pasupati in the Kedér Himé- 
laya we shall examine some of the scattered references to this 
form of Siva to be found elsewhere. 


In the Nepél annals it is recorded how the Bodhisattwa Ava- 
lokiteswara had prophesied that Pasupati. 
lord of Uma, should be very celebrated in 
the Kali Yug. Subsequently Krakuchchhanda Buddha came from 
Kshemavati to the Nepal valley, and showed his disciples the 
Brihmanical triad in the shape of deer wandering in the sacred 
forest. After his, Maheswara (Siva) manifested himself in the 
form of light (the fiery ling) and astonished on seeing this “ Brah- 
ma went upwards to see how far the light extended and Vishnu 
went downwards for the same purpose.” On returning they met 
at Sesh Nérdyana, and Vishnu declared that he had not been able 
to find the limit to which the light extended, but Brahma suid that 
hé bad gone beyond it. Vishnu, then, called upon Kamadhenu, 
the celestial cow, to bear witness, and she corroborated Brahma with 
her mouth, but shook her tail by way of denying the truth of the 
statement. Vishnu seeing from this what had really occurred cursed 
Brahma that he should never again be worshipped and cursed the 
cow that her mouth should be impure, but that her tail should be 
held sacred. The same story is told in the Linga Pur&na’ by 
Brahma as Pit4maha, with the omission of the statement that he 
had found the end of the ling, but the local legend is valuable in 
showing that the decline of the worship of Brahma was attributed 
to the opposition made by his followers to the preferential worship 
of Siva, and that while a reconciliation was effected between the 
Vaishnavas and Saivas, the followers of Brahma were cursed as 
irreconcilable. The forest where the meeting took place was called 


1 ¢ ek panth, do kdj,’ or ‘one roa, two objects accomplished.’ * Muir, 
IV., 888. The Satapatha Brabmana ascribe the falling off of the worship of 
Brahma to his passion for his daughter: see Muir, I, 25,63, 108, 11@: IV, 47. 
The tail of the cow forms an instrument in the murriage ceremony and the tall 
of the wild cow or chauri. though now handled by cow-killing chamérs as grooms, 
was long the sacred symbol of power.” * Later on Mahfdeva is sald to 
have settied in Nepal as Pasupati in the form of light by direction of Buddha. 
Wright, p 89 
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Sleshméntak-ban! and “ some inspired devotees say that it was so 
called because Mahfdeva having come from Badari-Ked&r showed 
bimeelf in it.” 

The story of Birfip4ksha related in the same records affords 
some further matter of interest. Some say that he was a Daitya, 
some that he was a Brahman and some that he was a Kshatriya 
Raéja. When twelve years of age, he learned from his horoscope 
that he should commit a dreadful crime and ieft his home to avoid 
it, but in his travels discovered that the sin had unwittingly been 
incurred. He, then, applied to Siva for relief, who told him to 
drink twelve loads of melted copper, but. as Birfpiksha knew that this 
would kill him, he consulted a bhikshu who advised him to recite 
certain holy names. After completing his task, he came across a 
ling of Siva, and began to break every emblem of the kind that 
he met, saying “it was you who advised me to lose my life,” ‘At 
last he came to Pasupati, who prayed to Buddha to save him, and 
through the blessing of Buddha and being provided with a head- 
dress of Buddh, Birupiksha instead of breaking the idol worshipped 
it. For this reason every linga emblem of Siva in Nepal is a little 
bent on one side except that at Pasupati.” Here we have other 
evidence of the blending of the Saiva with the Bauddha worship. 
Tt is also recorded that it was from hearing the preceding accounte 
that Dharmadatta, a prince of Kanchi or Conjeveram near Madras 
proceeded to Nepal and expelling the native Kirata dynasty, estak 
lished himself there and built the existing temple of Pasupatu. 
This atterwards fel] into ruin and was re-built by the Gwala dynasty 
who flourished in the time of Krishna and again by the Sombansi 
dynasty some twenty generations after Asoka, who lived in the 
third century before Christ. From these statements we may fairly 
conclude that the legend of Siva as Pasupati is common to the 
Kumaon and Nepél Himalaya, that in the latter tract the worship 
of this form was not opposed by the Buddhists, and that there was 
an early connection between the Himélayan worship of Siva and 
his worship in the south of India. 

In the Mahdbbérata, Pasupati is ‘the lord of animais,’ to 
whom are sacred ‘ the five kinds of ani- 
mals — kine, horses, men, goats and sheep.’ 


. The phlegm destroyer. Cordia latifolia. 2 Cape Comorin derives 
its name from Kumiéri, one of the names of the consort of Siva. 
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He delights in bloody sacrifices and it was for him that Jarésandhba 
kept the captive princes, “sprinkled for slaughter and devoted as 
victims like beasts” which so roused the ire of Krishna’ In the 
Aitareya Brihmana,® Pasupati is identified with Rudra as Bhu- 
tapati or ‘lord of dreadful forms,’ in the Satapatha Brdhmana the 
name is given to Agni,® ahd again, in the Mah&bbarata, to Varuna, 
as part of Rudra. When Arjuna scught the Pasupata weapon 
from Siva, he found the deity attended by his Bhutas or goblins, 
and the name of Pasupati occurs in the Rudra hymn or Satarud- 
riya as an epithet of Rudra. Thus in the older writings we have 
the term identified with the fiercer form of Siva, that which leads 
the worshippers to offer blood as pleasing to the deity not neces- 
sarily as @ propitiation for their sins The followers of this form 
comprised a separate class known as Pésupatas, guided by instruc- 
tions supposed to have been written by Siva himself.® They 
existed in the time of Sankara Acharya and bore as their sectarial 
marks a linga on the forehead, breast, arms and uavel, and even 
so late asthe time of Madhava, who records that the Pasupata 
Abhbinava Gupta taught the mantra worship of Siva. They have 
since, however, merged in the Jogis, especially the Kénphatas, of 
whom more hereafter. 

We now return to the temple of Kedarnafth which is situated in 
Patti Maikhanda below the great peak of 
Mahapanth. Besides the temple itself, sacred 
to the Saddshiu form of Siva as ‘lord of Kedar,’ there are several 
places of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood, chief of which 
are the Swarga-rohini, Bhrigupanth, Reta-kund, Hansa-kund, Sin- 
dhu-sagar, Tribeni-tirtha and Mahapanth. At the last named is the 
celebrated cliff called the Bhairava Jhamp from which pilgrims used 
to precipitate themselves as an offering to Siva. The practice has 
been prohibited by the British Government and is not now encour- 
aged by the priests, and shorn of the eclat and splendour of the 
procession and music which in former days accompanied the vic- 
tims to the fatal leap, there is little attraction left to induce others 
to imitate them. A second form of self-immolation obtained in 


1 Muir, 1V,, 289, 336. § Jbid., I., 108. 3 Joid., IL, 802, ‘Ibid, 

»» 444. [bid., IIT., 902: Wilron, I, 11: TIT, 59: and Hodgeon, J.R.A.8., 

XVII, 393, shee be shows the connection between. Pasupati and Swayambhu- 
nith of Nepél by extracts from the Swayambhn Purine. 
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former days, when fanatics wandered up the snowy slopes, until 
ovorcome by cold and exhaustion they lay down and slept the sleep 
that knows no waking. It is difficult to say whether this practice 
stil continues. So many die from want, disease and the fatigue 
incidental to a journey of such length and hardship without any 
intention of deliberately offering up themselves as a sacrifice to the 
deity, that we may well demand some further evidence before the 
statement that the practice described is common can be accepted 
as proved. A popular belief exists that Siva frequently makes 
himself visible on the crest of the great peak and that the wreaths 
of smoke seen there from below are not the result of whirlwinds 
gathering up the finer particles of snow, but the smoke of sacrifice 
made by some highly favoured follower, As the holiest part of 
the holy, Kedar-khand, the entire tract comprising the Upper 
Pattis of Nagpur and Painkhanda abounds in places of pilgrimage, 
and here on the Adha-Mdrgashirkh-uprdnt all the gods and goddesses 
are said to assemble and engage in sports of various kinds and the 
noise of their talk and laughter is heard for miles around. It is 
known that curious sounds are heard in these elevatad regions and 
have been variously accounted for. Some attribute them to the 
echo causod by falling trees or avalanches and it is true that owing 
to the purity of the air sound is carried to a great distance. The 
sweet smelling flowers and other vegetation found near the limits 
of eternal snow frequently overpower the traveller and combined 
with the rarefaction of the air cause a faintness which many attri- 
bute to the influence of superhuman powers. Natural physical 
influences are sufficient to account for these phenomena, but the 
ignorant consider all to be due to the pervading presence of the 
gods in this their peculiar homo. 

The temple at Tungnath or Tunganath’ is situated on the Chan- 
drasila peak, a few hundred feet below the 
summit which rises to a height of 12,071 
fect abovo the level of the sea. Some derive the name ‘tung’ with 


Tungnath and Rudroith. 


the sense of ‘lofty’ frum the position of the temple on the highest 
peak outside the main chain of the Himalaya: others derive it 
from ‘ tangna’ ‘ to be suspended,’ in allusion to the form under which 


1 There are other temples here unconnected with the Kedar endowment to 
Siva as Tungnéth:—at Maku aleo called Markadeswar; at Tiung, at Dharail 
snd at Phaidsi in Talla Nagpur. 
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the deity is here worshipped. The form is the Swayambhu Ling, 
and on the Shiurftri or ‘ night of Siva,’ the true believer may, with 
the eye of faith, see the emblem increase in size, but “to the evil- 
minded no such favour is ever granted.” Above the Radrg&dh, an 
affluent of the Bélasuti, is a great cave in which Siva is worshipped 
as Swayambhu Mukhér Bind, a close connection of the Nepal form 
as Swayambhu Pasupati. There is also a temple to his name and 
south of it is the Sarasvati kund or pool with a ling in the midst of 
it. In the pool there is a large fish which appears on the fourteenth 
of the dark half of each month and if propitiated with oblations 
grants the accomplishment of every wish of the faithful. The Kala 
pabér range in the neighbourhood of this temple is aleo known as 
the Rudra Himdlaya. Madhmaheeswar is situated near Gair at the 
head of the stream of the same name which joins the Mandékini 
near Gupt K&shi. It is supported from the endowment and reve- 
nues of Kedfrndth. Few pilgrims come here and the worship 
lasts only till the middle of October when snow falls and renders 
the track impassable. The temple to the form of Siva as Kalpeswar 
is at Urgam. 

The chief priest at Kedar is usually styled Rawal. He resides 
at Ukhimath and his place at Kedar is taken by one of his chelis 
.or disciples, of whom several are always in attendancv. The season 
of pilgrimage lasts for six months from the akhaya third of Bais&kh 
to Bali’s day in K&rttik ; the great or fair day is the last day of 
Ka4rttik. The celebrants are of the Bedling division of the Nam- 
baris from Mal&yalam. The Madhmaheswar temple is served by 
Jangamas from Chitrakéli in Mysore. The Rudrnéth and Kalpes- 
war temples are tended by Dasnimi Gosdins and the Tungn&th 
establishment by Khasiya Brahmans who retire to Mako during the 
winter. Thus four out of five temples forming the Kedér estab- 
lishment are still ministered to by priests from the Dakhin oon- 
nected with Sankara Acharya: the Nambédris aro of his tribe in 
Malabar: the Jangamas are puritan Ling&yats and the Dasndmi 
Gosdins were founded by Sankara’s disciple 

There are other temples to Siva connected with the Ked&rn&th 
endowment though not included ip the 
Panch Kedér. Gupt Késhi or the ‘invisible 
Benares’ of the aorth possesses so many lings that the saying 
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“Jitne kankar ttne Sankar’’—“as many stones so many Sivas’—has 
passed into a common proverb to describe its holiness. Here, as in 
Benares, Siva is worshipped as Vievan&th and two dhfrhs known 
as the Jumna and Bhagirathi feed the pool sacred to the god. A 
portion of the Kedar establishment officiate here, At Ukhbimath, 
the winter-quarters of the Rawal of Kedfrnéth, there is another 
temple to Siva managed by the Kedar priests. Next in importance 
to these is the Gopeswar! temple sacred to Siva as a ‘ Gopa’ or 
‘cowherd’ and which marks the site where Parasurdma obtained 
from Siva the weapons with which he destroyed the Kshatriyas. 
The Mahdbharata® relates how Parasuréma obtained the axe of 
Siva by propitiating the deity on the Gandhamddana mountain, 
now Nar-Narfyan above Badrin&th, but the local legend tells how 
a number of weapons were given and amongst them the trident 
(trlstil) which now stands in front of the Gopeswar temple and 
which has been noticed. The worsbip of the god is carried on 
by Jangam priests from Mysore as in Ked&rnéth and festivals are 
held on Chait and Asan Naur&tri and the Siur&tri. Naleswar at 
Gartara in Malla Nagpur is celebrated as the place where Da- 
mayanti’s Raja Nala propitiated Siva, but the temple is of only 
local importance and there is only a small establishment. At the 
confluence of the Mandakini and Alaknanda_ there is a temple to 
Siva Rudra which gives its name to the neighbouring village and 
also marks the site of N&rada’s worship of Siva. At Dungari, in 
Patti Taili Chandpur Siva is worshipped by Sanydsis as Sileswar, 
and the temple which is endowed is said to have existed from the 
institution of the era of Salivthana in 78 A.D.! Ona peak of the 
Diudutoli range in Mawalsyun there is a temple to Siva as Binsar or 
Bineswar,’ celebrated throughout all the lower pattis for its sanctity 
and power of working miracles. It was here that RAni Karn4vati 
was saved from her enemies by Siva, who destroyed them by a hail- 
storm, and from gratitude the Rini built a new tower for the temple. 
One of the many levends concerning Binsar states that should any 
one take away anything belonging to the god or his worshippers 
from this place, an avenging spirit attends him and compels him 
conscience-stricken to restore it twenty-fuld; nay, even the faithless 


* There are three other temples fo this form in humaon. ‘Mair, IV, 
aay. 7 There ie o temple to Biucewar at Sauni in Silor. 
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and dishonest are reformed by a visit to Binsar. Hence the pro- 
verb :— 
“ Bhdi, Binsar kd lohd jdnlo samayhlo.” 


Further, though the forests in the neighbourhood abound with 
tigers not one dare attack a pilgrim, owing to the protecting influence 
of the god. The temple of Anuka Bhairava at Bhatgaon in Patti 
Ghurdursytn has a similar reputation and cases are often amicably 
settled by an oath made by either party in presence of the deity there. 

The Koteswar temple is situated in Chalansyéo about four 

Koteawar Bhairava. miles from Srinagar, where the Koti Ling 

Bhilwa Kodér. of Siva is set up. The Bhairava temple 
on the Langur peak owes its origin to a Gwdla having found 
a yellow-coloured stick which, on his attempting to cut it with 
an axe, poured forth drops of blood and frightened at the sight 
the Gw&la fled only to be visited at night by Siva in his terri- 
ble form, who commanded him to set up his image here. On 
the summit of the mountain, the god is represented by a coloured 
stick somewhat in the form of a hooded snake. Bhilwa Kedér, 
where Arjun fought with Mahédeo and found him, appears to be an 
old foundation and is still held in high estimation. It is situate on 
the Khandapa-gadh about a mile west of Srinagar and marks the 
site of the following scene! When Arjuna, following the advice 
of Indra, sought Mabfdeo io his mountain home, the Rishis not 
khowing his object were alarmed and complained to Mahédeo, who 
assured them that there was no cause for apprehension, but as a 
precautionary measure took his arms and assuming the form of a 
Kirdta went to meet Arjuna. At that moment appeared a Danava, 
in the form of a boar meditating an attack upon Arjuna, and seeing 
this, the Kirdtu asked permission to shoot the animal as he was the 
first to take aim. But Arjuna refused and both shot together and 
killed the boar. Arjuna was wrath at the unsportsmanlike con- 
duct of the stranger and threatened to kill him. The Kirdta 
retorted and said that he had aimed first and that he would kill 
Arjuna, The two then fought with a succession of weapons, arrows, 
swords, trees, stones, &., until at length Arjuna fell exhausted. 


1 ¥rom the Vana parvan of the Mabébbérata : Muir, 1V., 280: the local 
legend has for Kiréta, Bhilwa or Bhil, a tribe utterly unknown in thie Himé- 
lays. The name sppears to be really connected with the sacred 4igle Marmeloe 
known as the dilws or del. 

Qa 
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When Arjuna revived he found that his enemy was no other than 
Mahddeo and at once proceeded to worship him by falling at his 
feet. Mahadeo then expressed his admiration of Arjuna’s prowess 
and offered him the choice of a boon and he chose the Pasupats 
weapon, which was accordingly given him after he had been warned 
as to the consequences of using it rashly. There is also atemple to 
Siva as Krfnteswar or Kirdnteswar, ‘lord of the Kir&ntis,’ on the 
peak of that name in Kali Kumaon. 


Kamaleswar in Srinagar itself is chiefly remarkable for the 
extent of its endowment. It is dedicated to 
Kamaleawar. { 

Siva, as ‘lord of the lofus,’ and its origin is 
thus described in the local legends. When Rama came to reside 
in the forests for the purpose of meditating on the great god, he 
settled for some time here and prepared to worship Siva with an 
offering of flowers, For this purpose he collected one thousand 
lotus flowers in honor of the Agni form of the god as Sahasrfikhsa, 
‘the thousand-eyed’, and proceeded to lay them before the deity, 
but found one wanting which the God himself had secretly removed 
to try his worshipper. Rama supplied the place of the missing 
lotus (kamala) with one of his own eyes and ever since the form 
of Siva worshipped here is known as Kamaleswar. On the night 
of Baikunth 14th it is customary for women desirous of obtain- 
ing offspring to attend the services at this temple, with lamps 
alight, in the upturned palms of their hands ; they remain the 
whole night standing before the god and in the morning, after 
bathing, offer oblations to the attendant priests. On the night of 
the ghrit kamala or achala saptami the body of the Mahant receives 
worship by shampooing and rubbing. The courtyard of the temple 
is then copiously sprinkled with Ganges water and the Mahant 
comes forth naked and lies on the ground whilst the assembled 
worshippers march in solemn procession around him. The services 
at this temple are conducted by Daésnami Gos&ins of the Puri sec- 
tion aud the chief priest is called Mahant. 


Amongst the Saiva foundations in Kumaon, that of Jageswar, 
both from the extent of its endowment and 
the reputation for sanctity that it possesses, 
ia the most important. Itis frequently mentioned, as we have seen, 
in the Mdnasa-khanda and keeps up 4 large establishment of pandas 


Jageswar. 
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or pricsts to minister before its numerous idols.’ The great temple 
itsalf is situated on the village along which runs the road from 
Almora to Pithoragarh. Here Mahddeo is worshipped under the 
form Jyotir-Ling. The largest temples are those dedicated to 
Jogeswar, Mrityuojaya, and Dandeswar, all of which are attri- 
buted to Vieva-karman, the artificer of the gods. The great Vikra- 
maditya® is said to have visited Jageswar and to have restored the 
temples of Mrityunjaya whilst a similar work was performed by 
Salivéhana for the Jageswar temple. Then came Sankara Acharya, 
who remodelled the entire institution, and the temples were again 
repaired by the Katydri Rajas. The pool near the temple ie called 
Brahma-kund, bathing in which ensures salvation. Other smaller 
reservoirs are the Nérada, Surya, Rishi, Krami, Reta and Vasiehtha 
kunds. The great fwirs are held on the Baistkh and Karttik 
purnamésis (15th May and 10th November). Pilgrims also visit 
the shrine in Siwan (July-August). Bloody sacrifices only occur 
to Kshetrpal, as guardian of the traot; the ordinary offerings con- 
sist only of the panch-bali, t.e., milk, curds, ghi, honey and sngar 
which are placed on the idol, baths of hot and cold water being 
given between each of the five oblations. Like Kamaleswar, this 
temple is specially celebrated for its power of granting offspring, 
and here also women desirous of children stand the night long 
before the god with lamps alight in their hands. There are numer- 
ous legends connected with these temples and the minerals wrought 
which would be tedious and unprofitable to detail. A votive offer 
ing exists in the shape of an image in silver of a Paundra Baja 
holding a lamp in his hands. The story goes that the hands were 
formerly as high as the Raja’s forehead and are now opposite his 
breast and when they reach his feet, his sins will be forgiven. There 
are also images of the Chand Rajas, Dip and Trimal. Near the 
temple is an excavation in which one Ridhpuri Gosdin, iu the time 
of Odyot Chand, buried bimself alive after having obtained a 


1 Tho following forms of the delty gre worshipped in connection with this 
grant :—Jageswar, Briddh-Jageswar, Bhindeswar, Mrityunjaya, Dandcewar, Ga- 
déireswar, Kedér, Baijnéth, Baldyanéth, Bhalrava. Chakrabékeewar, Nilkenth, 
Bhleswar, Vieveswar, Bageswar, Bincewar, Makteswar, Hundeswar, Kamaleewar, 
Jageswar, Hétkeswar, Paté! Bhubancswar, Bhairavcewar, Lakhneswar, Panch 
Kedar, Brahm Kapél, Kshetrpal or Shaimdyau and the female forme, Pushti, 
Chandika, Lachhmi Niréyani, Sitala ‘and Maha Kali. Most of these are sup- 
posed to be parts of furms of the deity popular claewhere. Briddb Jageewar 
ison the Almora road. about four milés from Jageewar, and Kshetrp:il is thous 
five miles off. ? In Nepél also Vikramiditya is mentioued as the ses eret 
of temples, 
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diamond ring from the Raja and in a short time afterwards the 
Haja received the ring from Hardwér, where the Gos4in had again 
appeared, ‘a confidence trick still not uncommon in Upper India.’ 
Dead bodies are brought from a distance to be burned at Jageswar 
in the midst of the holy tract and its hundred gods: The Pandas 
or priests of the temple are called Baroras, a word which is locally 
explained as a corruption of Batuk, which again is applied to the 
offepring of a Sanyési who has broken the vow of celibacy. The 
Ministrations at Jageswar were entrusted by Sankara Acharya to 
Kumfra Swami, a Jangam from the Dakhin, and he had with him 
a Dakhini Bhat who married the daughter of a Hill Brahman and 
thos gave rise to the Baroras, the present Pandas of Jagesar. 
In one verse of the MahAbbérata the sage Tandi is said to have 
: ropitiated Mah&deo by repeating his eleven 
peter ees ‘stasil mystical a Daksha when 
humbled repeats eight thousand names and Mahédeo is frequently 
credited with one thousand names. The last number is no exagge- 
ration and could easily be verified. The names in common use 
may be divided into four glasses: (1) the old naxsos derived from the 
deities who together form the modern Siva; (2) those derived from 
the legenas describing his exploits or some manifestation of his 
power ; (3) those derived from the name of some place ; and (4) 
these derived from the name of some person who has adopted him 
as their special or ishta deity. The latter two classes are very 
common in Kumaon: thus we have the phrases ‘the Chaur Ma- 
hfdeo,’ ‘the Naithdna Devi,’ like ‘Our Lady of Loretto,’ and D{p- 
chandeswar, Udyatehandeswar forms worshipped in temples erected 
by Rajas Dip Chand and Udyot Chand, Nabdaleswar in Dehra 
Dun after s female named Nabda, and even Tular&émeswar, the form 
worshipped in a temple erected by a petty banker named Tular4m 
in Almora a few years ago! Many of the older names are found 
in passages quoted by Muir* and wo shall now examine those of 
them which o:cur in the Kumaon Himdlaya. Isana, ‘ the ruler,’ 
for in this form Siva is the sun who rules (ish¢e) the universe, has 
a temple at Khola in Lakhanpur. He is called Rudra from ‘ rud,’ 
‘to weep,’ because as a boy (Kumdra) he appeared weeping before 
the gods and in this form‘he is Agni, the god of fire. He has 
} Muir, IV., 196, 377, 3 Ibid., 340, 360, 403. 
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several temples as Mahfrudra, and Rudrnéth' As Sarva (all) he 
is worshipped as Sarbeswar at Sahaikot in Patti Nagpur. This is 
one of the older names and is especially noted in the Satapatha 
Brabmara as a synonym for Agni amongst the eastern Baéhfkas or 
people of the eastern Panj&b," as Bhava was used by the western 
tribes. There is a temple to Siva aa ‘Trinetra,’ ‘ the three-eyed,’ 
at Surwél in Lakhanpur, a form which is explained by the followe 
ing story from the Mahdbbfrate. Siva and Parvati were seated 
together on the Himélaya surrounded by their Bhatas (goblins) 
and Apsarasas (nymphs) when in a sportive moment . Parvati 
placed her hands over her husband's eyes. Terrible results 
followed, the world was datkened, all were dismayed, oblatione 
ceased, aud the end of all things seemed near. Suddenly the gloom 
was dispelled by a great light which burst from Siva’s forehead, in 
which a third eye, luminous as the sun, was formed. By the fire 
from this eye the Himdlaya was scorched until Pérvati, aseamtng 
a submissive attitude, stood before her lord and induced him to res- 
tore the mountains te their former condition." As Trimukheswar 
Siva has a temple in Chaukot. As Droneswar he is worshipped in 
the centre of the tract known as Drondsrama in the eastern Duo 
near the Soma and Suswa rivers and receives offerings of bel leaves, 
incense, perfumes, rice and sandal-wood. As Chandreswar he 
also has a temple ia tho same locality, now called Chandrabani, 
and as Tapkeswar he is worshipped in a cave near Garhi on 
the Tons about five miles to the north of Dehra Din. Bive 
is worshipped as Gokarneswar at Médhorola in Seti, parganab 
Sor. Gokarna was a prince of Panchdéla who set up a celebra- 
ted Ling of Siva on the Malabar coast, of which a replica was 
brought to Nepal, and a portion of this again was placed at MAdho- 
rola: so that we have here only a part of a part, but the efficacy 
of prayer to him is the same. 
There is a temple to Nilkanth, ‘Siva of the azure neck,’ at 
Toli in Patti Udepur, a name dae to his 
Seiya eure having drank the poison produced at the 
churning of the ocean. The gods discomfited by the Dnityas 
fled to Vishnu for succour, and he directed them to cast all 


‘There are temples to Ughéna Mabérndra at Papoli in Danpur and at 
Dunya in Rangor. * See pages 280, 358, § Muir, IV., 370. 
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manner of medicinal herbs. into the ocean of milk and then taking 
the mountain Mandara for a churning stick and the snake Vasuki 
for the rope, churned the ocean for nectar. In the pi .cess, Visuki 
breathed forth a fiery poison, and the gods egain distressed propi- 
tiated Siva, who swallowed up ‘ the deadly poison as if it had been 
nectar.” Hence he is called Nilakanthu, Nilagriva, &c., and there are 
several temples to him as Nileswar. As lord of goblins, Bhitancs- 
war, ho has a temple at Siri in Baraun and twe in Borivau and as 
chief of tho Asuras, one at Gorang in Scti to the form Asures- 
war and one each to the forms Kkasur.and Tadisur. Bhima is an 
old name of Rudra and there is a temple to Siva as Bhimeswar at 
Bhim Tal. As Pivékeswar or Pinnath, the bearer of the bow 
Pinakin, Siva has a temple in Borarau. There are also temples to 
him as Siteswar and Rameswar, the latter of which is situated at 
the confluence of the Ramganga and Sarju rivers and also marks 
the scene of the apotheosis of Rama himself. There is a second 
Rameswar in Dehra Dun. There are two temples in Srinagar to 
Siva as Narmaceswar or ‘ lord of the river Nerbudda.’ There is 
one large temple to him as Mrityunjaya, ‘ the conqueror of death,’ 
at Jageswar, one at Dwara and one at Aserh in Kardkot. As 
Kalajit he has a temple at Kandi and as Karmajit one at Pilu, 
both in Talli Kaliphat, and there is also a temple to his name at 
Lakbamandal in Khat Bhondar of Jaunsir which local tradition 
asserts was built by Sankara Acharya. Both Siva and Vishnu are 
invoked at the festival lield for bathing at the Sahasradhara pool near 
Debra. The Bageswar establishment is also an old one and the story 
connected with it has already been told in the Mapasa-khanda. The 
temple is situated at the confluence of the Gomati and Sarju rivers 
in Patti Talla Katyura. There are two great fairs held here, but as 
they have more of a commercial than a religious character, the 
will be noticed elsewhere. The legend regarding the Patal Bhu- 
baneswar has also been told. The Pacheswar temple honours the 
janction of the Sarju and the Kali and other Iess known temples, 
the praydgas or junctions of every considerable rivulet in the 
Kumaon Himflaya. The temples at Champiwat are undoubtedly 
of eonsiderable antiquity and the remains there are well worthy of 
a visit. Again at Dwara we have an immense number of temples 
acattered about in groups, most of which are now in ruins and servo 
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merely as straw-lofts for the villagers. Besides temples, in many 
places conspicuous boulders and rocks are dedicated to Siva in his 
many forms, chiefly as lord of the NAgas and as identified with the 
village gods Goril, Chamu, &c. Thw worship of the more orthodox 
forins of Siva is conducied by Dasndmi Gosidins, chiefly of the Giri 
Puri, Bharati and Sfraswati divisions. The N&grdja and Bhairava 
temples are served by Jogis or Khasiyas, The great festivals in the 
former take place on the Shiur&tri and iu the latter at each sankrdnt 
and at the two hervests the important religious seasons of the 
oon-Brd&hmanical tribes. 


As Kedar is the principal. and most sacred of all the Saiva 
temples in the HimAlaya, so Badari or Badri- 
n&th' claims the name of ‘ paramasthd.,’ 
or ‘supreme place of pilgrimage,’ for the Vaishnava sects. The 
story of Badari from the sacred books has been told elsewhere. 
The name itself is derived from the jujube-tree (Zizyphus Jujuba), 
which is thus referred to in the local legends :—When Sankara 
Acharya in his digvijaya travels visited the Mana valley, he arrived 
at the Ndrada-kund and found there fiftv different idols lying in 
the waters. These he took out one by one and when all had been 
resoued a voice from heaven came saying : —“ These are the images 
for the Kaliyug: establish them here.” The Srimi accordingly 
placed them beneath a mighty tree which grew there and whose 
shade extended from Badrinéth to Nandpraydg, a distance of forty 
kos, and hence the name Adi-badri given to the sacred jujube 
of the hermitage.* The place selected for the restora‘ion of the 
worship of Vishnu was at the foot of the Gandhamédana peak, one 
of the boundaries of Mera. Close to it was the askrama or her- 
mitage of Nar-Nérdyana,° and in course of time temples were built 
in honour of this abd other manifestations of Vishnu. The entire 
tract in the neighbourhood is known as Vuishnava-Kshetra and 
contains several hot-springs iu which Agni resides by permission of 
Vishnu. At Badari itself, besides the great temple sacred to Vishnu 
there are several smaller ones dedicated to Lakshmi, Mata Marti 
and other Vaishnava forms and one to Mahddeo. Vaishnava-Kshetra 


1 Also known as Bishilapuri. 1 Expteincd elsewhere as iutending 
only the extent of Vaishnava-kshetra. ® So caticd in remembrance of 
Nara ond Narayana or Arjuna ind Krishna, the Pyledes and Orestes of the Jn- 
dian myths: page 283, 383. 


Vishnu: Badrinéth. 
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itself is subdivided into twelve subordinate kshetras or tracts called 
Tapta-kund, Nérada-kund, Brahm-kapali, Kurma-dhéra, Garur-sila, 
Nérada-sila, M&rkandeya-sila, Vardhi-sila, Narsinh-sila, Basu-dhara 
tirtha, Sétyapatha-kand and Trikon-kund, all of which have legends 
connected with them which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
Vishnu is present in Badrinith as Nar-sinha, ‘the man-lion 
incarnation,’ but is supposed not only to contain the supreme spirit 
or Néréyana himself, but also Arjun as Nara and the ‘ panch devta,’ 
Nar-sinha, Vardha, Nérada, Garura and Marka. Ndarada was a 
celebrated sage and chief of the Rishis and in the Mahabhérata is 
their spokesman when detailing the wonders they had witnessed 
whilst on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the Kumaou-Himilaya. 
His name frequently occurs in the local legends iu connection with 
sacred pools and bathing places and in the Bhigavate Purana, he 
is mentioned as one of the partial incarnations of Vishnu, Marka 
was a priest of the Asuras who with Sanda went over-to the gods 
and enabled Vishnu and the Suras to defeat their adversaries.! 
There are four other temples in connection with Badrinfth and 
which together make up the Panch-badri, as the five temples erected 
by the five Pandavas to Siva make up the Panch-kedir. They are 
called :—Yog-badri, Dhyén-badri, Briddh-badri and Adi-badri and 
together complete the circle of pilgrimage prescribed for all devout 
Hindus, whether Vaisbnavas or Saivas, but preferentially for the 
former. Badrindéth is a favourite name for Narayana or Vishnu, 
and as the popular forms of Siva have replicas all over India, so 
this form of Vishnu will be found in every province where his 
worship prevails. There are four others of the same name in Garh- 
w4l and four in Kumaon? At the parent Badrinith, we have all 
the virtue of all observances at all other places of pilgrimage and 
according to the Ked&r-khanda of the Skanda Purdna, it possesses 
the Ganga which purifies from all sin: Ganesh the companion of 
Bhagwan and noticed hereafter as son of Siva and Parvati: Prah- 
lad, the beloved disciple of Vishnu : Kuvera, the giver of riches 
to the three worlds: Nirada, who ensures the fruit of all good 
works,and Garura and Ghantakarn, of whom more hereafter. Brahma 
dwells at Brahm-kapél, where the srdddha is performed for the 
repose of the manes of ancestors, Jt was here, also, that Vishuu 


» Muir, 1V., 158. ? Sainana in Naydn; Kurget in Sult; Dwara lét 
and Garssir in Katyar. 
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appeared to his followers in person, as the four-armed, crested and 
adorned with pearls and garlands and tho faithful ean yet see him 
on the peak of Nali-kantha, on the great Kumbh-day. 


Paéndukeswar, eo named in remembrance of the austerities 
observed there by the Péndavas, bolds the 
temple of Yogbadri in which Vishnu is 
worshipped as B&ésdleo, We have seen that Basdeo is the name of 
the god worshipped in older times by the Kirétas, and that there 
aro grounds for agreeing with Lassen that he is one of the non- 
Bréhmanical deities whose attributes were in later times transferred 
to Vishnu. The image of the god is here said to be of life-size 
made in part of gold and to have come down miraculously from the 
heaven of Indra. There are three other temples to Basdeo in Garh- 
wil at which the usual Vaishnava festivals are held. The temple 
of Dhbydn-badri is at Urgam, where also we have temples to Siva as 
Briddh Kedar and Kalpeswar, both very 
old forms, whilst the name Urgam brings us 
back to the Uragas, a subordinate tribe of Nagas. The temple of 

Briddh Badri is at Animath, which aleo marks 

the scene of the devout exercises of Gautama 
Rishi, when the old man worn out by long and severe mortifications 
was visited by Vishnu himseli. Here also lived Parvati as Aparna. 
In the Harivansa we hzve the following history of the daughters of 
Himdchal which differs from the ordiary one in assigning to him 


Péndukeswar. 


Dhydn-badri. 


Briddh-badri. 


three daughters, among whom the Ganga is 
not enumerated. Mena was the mind-born 
(mdnasi-kanya) daughter of the Pitris whose personified energy 
was the Matris to whom there is a temple in Badrinath. She bore 
to Himachal three daughters, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatdla. 
“These three performing very great austerity, such as could not be 
accomplished by gods or Danavas, distressed (with alarm) both the 
stationary and the moving worlds. Ekaparna (or ‘one leaf’) fed 
upon one leaf. Ekapitala took only one Pdtala (Bignonia) for her 
food. One (Aparua) took ro sustenance, but her mother, distressed. 
through maternal afféction, forbade her, ditsuading her with the 
words :—‘ U ma’ (‘O don’t). The beautiful goddess, performing 
arduous austerities, having been thus addressed by her mother on that 
oceasiun, became known in the three worlds as Uma,’ Hence also 
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the name Parn-khanda, which has been changed in the local dialect 
to Pain-khanda os the name for the muntane district, including the 
valleys of the Dhauli and Sarasvati or Vishnuganga and the Vaishnava- 
kshetra. The word ‘ parnt,’ however, is a name of the Butea frondosa 
or common dihdk or palds which does not grow in these regions, 

In Jyotirdbém, ‘the dwelling of the Jyotir ling,’ and commonly 
known by the name Joshimath, there are 
several Vaishnava temples. The principal 
one is dedicated to the Nar Sinha incarnation of Vishnu and with 
it is connected tho celebrated legend of the abandonment of Badri- 
nith at some future time. It is said that ono arm of this idol is 
year by year growing thinner, and that when it falls off, the base of 
the hills at Vishnupray4g, on the way to Badrinath, will give way 
and close up the road to the temple. To the east of Joshimath is 
Tapuban, on the left bank of the Dhauli river, and here is the 
temple of Bhavishya Badri or the Badri of the future to which the 

piaviskyebedui. gods will go when Badrinith is closed to his 

. worshippers as was revealed to Agastya 

Muni by Vishnu himself. The manugement of this temple also is 

in the hands of the priests of Badrinath. At Joshimath there are 

also temples to Basdeo, Garura and Bhagwati. The temple of Ad- 
badri is at Subh4ni. 


The legend of the Nar-Sinh incarnation and Prahlad is related 
at great length in the Bh4gavata and Vishnu 
al eli Purdnas.' It is there told how Prahlad, son 
of Hiranyakasipu, notwithstanding the displeasure of his father who 
was sovereign of the universe, remained attached to the worship of 
Vishnu, Even when condemned to death, he taught his companions 
the praises of Vishnu and was by them encouraged to persevere. 
When called into the presence of his father, Prahlada still appealed 
to him “ from whom matter and soul originates, from whom all that 
moves or is unconscious proceeds, the adorable Vishnu.” On hear- 
ing this confession of faith, Hiranyakasipu exclaimed: “kill tho 
wretch ; he is not fit to live who is a traitor to his friends, a burn- 
ing brand to his own race.” On this the Daityas innumerable 
took up arms and threw themselves upon Prahlid to destroy him. 
The prince calmly looked upon them and said :— Daityas, as 
» Wilaon’s, works, VII., 32-68, 


Jyotirdhém. 
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truly as Vishnu ‘is present in your weapons and in my body, so truly 
shall those weapons fail to harm me.”’ And accordingly, although 
struck hoavily and repeatedly by hundreds of Daityas, the princo 
felt not the least pain. The Négas next tried to kill Prahlad, but 
were equally unsuccessful. Elephants were then brought forward 
and poison, but this last recoiled upon those who used ‘t and 
destroyed them. Prahlid was then flung down from the battlements 
of a lofty fort and escaped unhurt. He also defeated the wiles of 
Sambara, priest of the Asuras, and every other influonce brought 
to bear upon him, steadfast in his love for Hari, the undecaying 
and imperishable. In reward he was made one with Vishou, but 
evon then failed not to hymn Purushottama.’ Hiranyakasipu 
then asked bis son :—“ if Vishnu be everywhere why is he not visi- 
ble in this pillar,” whereon Vishnu enraged beyond all restraint 
burst forth from the pillar in the hall where the people were seated 
and in a form not wholly man nor wholly lion fought with the 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu and tore him to pieces. On the death of 
his father, Prahlaéd became sovereign of the Daityas and was blessed 
with numerous descendants. At the expiration of his nuthority, 
he was freed from the consequences of mortal merit or demerit and 
obtained, through meditation on the deity, final exemption from 
existence.” He is now honored by all Vaishnavas, as the “ premt 
bhakt,” the beloved disciple of Bhagwén. This legend clearly 
refers to the opposition shown to the introduction of the worship of 
Vishnu amongst the non-Brahmanical tribes. There are ten temples 
to the form Nara-Sinha in Garhwil and one at Almora in Kumaon. 


Some century and a half ago the worship of Vishnu at Badrinath 
was conducted by Dindi Paramahansa fakirs from the Dakhin, but 
these gave way to Dakhini Bralimans of the Lanbfiri caste from Kfrat 
Malwér. There aro always three or four aspirants for the oftice 
of Rawal, as the chief priest is called, in attendance, one of whom 
usually takes the duty at Badrinath whilst the remainder reside at 
Joshimath. The service at Badrinath takes place from Buaisékh to 
Karttik. Brahmans from Deopraydg officiate at the Tapta-kund ; 
Kotiyal, Dindi and Hatwal Brahmans at Brahm-Kapél ; Dimri 
Brahmans at the temple of Lakshmi Devi and at tho temple to Siva, 
Maliya Brahmans of Tangani. The attendant priests at Yog-badri 


1 Another name of Vishnu and like Basdeo probably borrowed from a 
favorite god of the mountain tribes: see Muir, IV., 297. 
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are Bhats from the Dakhin; at Dhy4&n-badri are Dimris and at 
Briddh-badri and Ad-badri are Dakhinis.' As a rule, Bairdgis 
serve the other Vaishnava shrines in Garhw4l and Kumaon. 
Amongst the minor Vaishnava temples in GarhwAl Triyagi 
Other Vaishnava tem- Nd&rdyan is the most celebrated. The tem- 
ples. ple is situated in the valley of the Jalmal, an 
affluent of the MandAkini, in Patti Maikhanda of Garhw4l and marks 
the scene of the wedding of Mahaddeo with P&rvati, the daughter 
of Himachal. There came Agni all radiant and Vishnu and the 
latter god left a portion of himself behind. There are hot springs 
here and foar pools, Baitarani, &c., in which the pilgrims bathe. 
One of these pools is said to be full of snakes of a yellow colour 
which come out on the Nagpanchami to be worshipped. From its 
position on the pilgrim road from the Bhégirathi to the Mandékini 
there is always a fair attendance of worshippers during the season. 
There is a temple to the same form at Bageswar in Kumaon. At 
Chandrapuri in Patti Talli Kéliph&t thero is a temple dedicated to 
Vishna as Marli Manohar, built by one Chandramani, Dangwal, of the 
family of the hereditary purohits of the Rajas of GarhwAl and who 
also gave his name to the place. Another temple to thesame form of 
Vishnu exists at Gulaébkoti on the Alaknanda and was founded by 
Gulab Singh, Réotela. There are other temples. to this form at 
Bidyakoti and Dewalgarh. To the form Lakshmi-Nérdyan, there 
are fifteen temples in Garhwél and three in Kumaon: to Nérdyan 
there are seventeen temples in Garhwal and three in Kumaon. 
There are also temples to Mal Nfrfyan in Pangaraun; to Satya 
N&rdfyan, at Ménil in Nfyan and to Narayan Dyal, at Karkota in 
Sélam. The principal temples to Lakshmi-Néréyan are in Sri- 
nagar itself; the one known as Sankara Math was built by 
Sankara Dobh4l in 1785 A.D. A Dobhal Brahman named Siva- 
nandi built the tomple to Néard4yan at Sivanandi. There are 
old temples, also to this form, at Semli in Pindarpér, Ad-badri 
in Sili Chandpur, Nérayanbagr and Nandprayég. There are 
1 The following temples not Included in the Panch-badri are managed by 
the Badrinéth establishment: Nardéyan at Nandprayég: and Maithana, served 
by Sati Brahmans Néréyan at Hat in Nagpur, served by Hatw4l Brahmans; Na- 
riyau at Néréyanbagr, served by Bairagis ; Vishnu at Vishnuprayag, served by 
Bairagis; Biadeo a Garir at Joshimath and Nar-Sinh at Dadmi, served by 


Dakhini priests afd Nar-Siuh at Pikhi Bharwéri,served by Dimris. In Kumaon, 


Badrinfth at Garsar ju Malla Katydr and at Dwéra is connceted with the Garb- 
wal tcmpie. 
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temples to Rima at Giwér, Srinagar and Kothar in Lohba and to 
Rémapféduk at Almora, Uliyagaon in Bordran and Ramjani in Ude- 
pur: to Beni MAdhava in Bageswar and to Gol Gobind in Garhwil. 
The temple at Ramjani is supposed to mark the site of Bémé’s her- 
mitage: hence the name Banas applied to the forest in the neighbour- 
hood from ‘ban-bde,’ residing in a forest. The temple at Mési in 
Giwér stands on the site of a much older building as the remains 
still found there testify. There is no great Vaishnava establish- 
ment in Kumaon, the temples to Raghunéth and Siddh Nar Sinha 
at Almora existing only from the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment from Champéwat to Almora about three hundred years ago. 
The Vaishnava temples at Bageswar appear to be of considerable 
age, but now are of but very local importance. Dwéra which owes 
its name to its being the representative in the Himdlaya of Dwaraka, 
se celebrated in the history of the Panduzas, has several Vaishnava 
temples, chief of which is Badrindth, an offshoot of the great 
establishment. 

Sanjaya, the charioteer of DbritarAshtra, explains, in the Maha- 
bhérata, several of the names of Vishnu. 
“From his greatness (vrihatndt) he is called 
Vishnu, From his silence (maundt), contemplation and abstraction 
do thou know ‘him to be Madhava. From his possessing the nature 
of alf principles, he is Madhuhan and Madhusidana. The word 
‘ krishi’ denotes ‘earth’ and ‘nd’ denotes ‘cessation’; Vishnu from 
containing tbe nature of these things is Krishna, the Sattvata. * * 
Inasmuch as he does not fall from or fail in existence (sativa), there- 
fore from his existence he is Sattvata and from his excellence 
(arshabhdt) Vrishabheksbana.”” As he has no mortal parent he is 
Aja (unborn) and from self-restraint (dama) he is Damodara, From 
the joy (harsha) he gives to those over whom he rules he is called 
Hrishikesha. From his moving over the waters (ndrdndm) he is 
called Na&sdyana’; from filling (ptrandt) and abiding (sadandt) he 
is koown as Purushottama.”” Krishna elsewhere calis himself 
Dbarmaja from his having been born as a part of Dharma and 
Munjakeshavat, or he who has hair like the mzunj grass from the 
colour his hair became when attacked by the fiery trident of Rudra. 
He is also called Hari, Vaikuntha, Prishnigarbha, Suchisravas, 


1 In some places derived from his moving amonget men (ndrdaam), but the 
reading adopted seems to be preferable (page 283). 
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Ghrithchi, Hansa, and he whose sign is Tirkehya (Garura), In one 
place fall one thousand names of Vishnu are quoted and the names 
of Siva, Agni, Brahma and the other gods included amongst them 
as he is the other gods who are only parts of Vishnu through whom 
they live and move and have their being. 


We shall now turn to the forms of Sakti worshipped in the 
suk tla dss iets: Kumaon-Himélaya and have to assign the 
first place to the Sakti of Siva, retaining the 
separation of the forms of Siva into those which follow Agni and 
those derived from Rudra, though doubtfully correct in fact. Still 
as in the male form there are three characters, so in the female form 
we may refer Nanda, Uma, Ambika, Parvati, Haimavati, d&c., to the 
consort of Rudraand Durga, Jvala, &c., to the consort of Agni and 
Kali, Chandi, Chandika, &c., to Nirriti, the goddess of all evil and 
representative of the consort of Siva ua ‘lord of demons.’ 


Uma is one of the earliest names of the consort of Siva, and 
in the first text in which the name occurs, 
the Talavak4ra or Kena Upanishad,' she is 
called Uma Haimavati. The other gods wished to assume the 
majesty by which Brahma had been victorious for them over tho 
Asuras, so he manifested himself in a delusive shape to them and 
they knew him not. Agni, Véyu and Indra were deputed to 
examine whether “this being was worthy of adoration.” Brabma 
simply placed a blade of grass on the ground which Agni tried 
to burn and Vayu tried to blow away, but neither of them was 
successful. Indra then met Uma, the daughter of Himavat, in the 
ether and asked her whether the form was worthy of adoration, and 
she distinctly declared that the being was Brahma, so that it was 
through Uma that even Indra knew Brahma. According to Sankara 
Acharya, who wrote a commentary on this Upanishad, it was Uma 
in the form of ‘Vidya’ or ‘knowledge’ that appeared to Indra, 
and according to S4yana:—“ Since Gauri, the daughter of Himavat, 
is the impersonation of divine knowledge, the word ‘Uma,’ which 
denotes Gauri, indicates divine knowledge.” Hence in the Talava- 
kara Upanishad the impersonation of divine knowledge is intro- 
duced in these words :—“ He said to the very resplendent Uma 


Uma. 


} Roer’s translation published by As. Soc, Cal., page 83, with Weber’s note 
slao quoted in Muir, IV.. 420. 
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Haimavati, the supreme spirit who is the object of this divine 
knowledge from his existing together with Uma (Sa+uma) ie 
called Soma.” From these considerations a connection between 
Uma as ‘divine knowledge’ and Saraswati,‘ the divine word’, might 
be supposed and even etymologically with the eacred omnific word 
‘om,’ but Weber points out that there are other characteristica 
which place the original signification of Uma ia quite another light. 
Why is she called Haimavati? In another place we have seen? 
from an old text that the northern country in which Badari is 
expressly named was celebrated for the purity of its speech and 
that students travelled thither for study and on their return enjoyed 
great consideration on this account, Weber goes on to say that— 


“It would have been quite natural if this atate of things had not been 
confined to language, but had become extended to speculation also, and if the 
knowledge of the one, etcrnal Brahma, had been sooner attained in the peacefal 
valleys of the Himélaya than was possible for men living in Madhyadese, where 
their minds were more occupied with the practical concerns of lift. Such a 
view of Uma Haimevati appears to me, however, to be very bazardous. For, 
not to say that in our explanations of the ancient Indian deities we act wieely 
when we attach greater importance to the physical than to the speculative 
clement—we are by no means certain that Uma actually docs signify divine 
knowledge (6rahma vidya); and, moreover, her subscquent position as Kudra’s 
wife and so Siva’s would thus be quite inexplicable. Now thore is among the 
epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz., Parvati, which would lead us ia 
interpreting the word Haimavati to place the emphasis not in the Haimavat, but 
upon the mountain (parvaia), and with this I might connect the epithets of Rudra 
which we have learned from the Satarudriys Girisa, &c, in which we recognise 
the germ of the conception of Siva’s dwelling in Kailasa. Heis the tempest 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly called Parvati 
Vaimavati ; ‘the mountaineer,’ ‘the daughtcr of Himavat.’ At the same time 
it is not clear what we have to understand by his wife, and further she is, per- 
haps, originally not his wife, but his sister, for Uma and Ambika are at a later 
period evidently identical and Ambika is tndra’s sister. Besides this identifi- 
cation of Uma with Ambika leads to a new etymology of the former. For as 
Ambika ‘mother’ appears to be merely an euphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiale the cruel goddess, in the sxme way it appears that we 
must derive Uma from the root ‘wu’ ‘av’ ‘to protect;’ It is true that @ final 
vowel before ‘ma’ commonly takes ‘guna’ or is lengthened, hut the words ‘sima’ 
and ‘hima’ shew that this is not necessary, and the name of Rama is perhaps 
(unless we derive it from ‘ram’) a perfectly analogous formation. It certainly 
remains a mystery how we are to conceive the crucl wife of Rudra coming for- 
ward here in the Kena Upanishad as the mediatrix between the supreme Brahma 
aud Indra, for in that supposition this Upanishad would have to be referred toa 


} Pages 273, 299, 
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peniod when her husband, Rudra, was regarded as the highest god, tho Isvara, 
and thus also as Brahma, é.¢., it would belong to the period of some Saiva sect. 
But since thia remains questionable and improbable, we must firat of all hold to 
the view that the conception entertained by the commentators of Uma as repre- 
seuting ‘divine knowledge’ rests solely upon this passage of the Kena Upanishad, 
unless indeed the original identity of Uma with Sarasvati, which in a previous 
note was regarded as possible, is here again visible.” 
The principal temple to Uma is that in Karnpraydg at tho 
Junction of the Pindar and Alaknanda whioh is locally said to 
have been rebuilt by Sankara Acharya, the commentator on the 


passages above quo‘ed. 


It is. however, as Nanda that the Rudra form of the Sakti is 
most popular in the Kumaon Himalaya, 
where she is worthily represented by the 
lofty peak of Nand& Devi, the highest in the province. Here she is 
one with Parvati, the daughter of Himachal, and has many temples 
devoted to her exclusive worship. Those at Kriar im Malli Dasoli 
and at Nanora and Hindoli in parganah Talli Dasoli are specially 
celebrated amongst the Garhwalis, who further give the name 
Nandakini to the river which fiows from the three-peaked Trisél, 
the companion of Nanda Devi, and the name Nandak to the tract 
near its source. Krur is situated on the Bhadra-gadh, near the 
Mahfdeo pool, on the right bank of the Nandakini and Hindoli 
lower down in the same valley. Both these temples are favourite 
places of worship with the Parbatiyas, as the people of Chandpur, 
Lobba, Nagpur, and the northern pattis are called by the inhabit- 
ants of lower Garhwal. There are other well-known temples to 
this goddess at Semli Ming, and Talli Dhira in the Pindar Pattis 
at Nauti in Taili Chandpur and at Gair in Lohba. The worship- 
pers at all of them unite to celebrate the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati on the nanddshtami. A procession is formed at Nauti 
which accompanied by the goddess in her palanquin (doli) pro- 
ceeds to the Baiduni-kund at the foot of the Tristl peak, where 
she 1s worshipped with great reverence and rejoicing. A great 
festival, also, takes place every twelfth year, when accompanicd 
by her attendant Latu, who also has atemple at Nauli in parganah 
Dasauli, the goddess is carried into the snows as far as the people 
can go beyond the Baiduni-kund and there worshipped in the 
form of two great ~iones (sila) glittering with mica and strongly 


Nanda, 
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reflecting the rays of the sun. The local legend says that 
on these great occasions, a four-horned goat is invariably born 
in parganah Chandpur and dedicated to the goddess, accompauies 
the pilgrims. When unloosed on the mountain, the sacred goat 
suddenly disappears and as suddenly returng witbout its head and 
thus furnishes consecrated food for the party. Milk, too, is offered 
to the goddesé and then partaken of by her worshippers; whilst 
on the great mountain, no one is allowed to cook food, gather 
grass, cut wood or sing aloud, as all these acts are said to cause a 
heavy fall of snow or to bring some calamity on the party. There 
are temples to Nanda at Almora, at Ranchula in Katyur and at 
Bhagar in Malla Ddnpur,in Kumaun. Another popular local name 
for Nanda amongst the Jower olasses is Upharni (u-parni), under 
which name she is represented at Nauti and elsewhere where no 
temples are erected to her beyond a heap of stones on a peak. At 
Nauti she has a regular establishment of priests, called from the 
place Nautyals and who were, in former times, the favourite purohits 
of some of the petty Rajas of Garhwal. There is a local Upapuréna 
devoted to the worship of Nanda and a description of the places 
sacred to her in the Kumaum Himélaya which I regret that I 
have been unable to procure. 


Siyana explains Ambika as one with Pérvati and that her body 
is designated by the word Uma to Uma's 
husband (Siva). In the earlier literature, 
she is the sister and subsequently the wife of Rudra.' In the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana it is said :—=‘ This is thy portion, Rudra, with 
thy sister Ambika.” According to the commentator, Ambika repre- 
sents autumn which kills by producing disease. She is occasionally 
mentioned in Hindu fiction® and has a temple at Almora and her 
consort one as Ambikeswar at Takula in Malla Sydnara. Because 
Siva has a share with her, a female (stri), in the sacrifice, he is 
called Tryambaka® (i.e, Stryambaka). Uma as Gauri has well- 
known temples at Dewalgarh, ‘'apuban and Gaurigaon (in Patti 
Maikhanda). She is here no more than another form of Nanda or 
Parvati, thorgh more inclined to the terrible than to the milder form 
of Rudra’s Sakti. Amongst the doubtful forms, reference may be 


1 Muir, 1V., 821, 492. ? Wilson, IIf., 26°. ® Nésik is popularly 
known as Tryambak Nasik, from the temple of Tryambakansth closc by. 


100 
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made to Mallika who has temples at Gnithina in Mahar and Male 
in Borfrau and who is represented as the consort of Mallikérjun 
of Askot and Pushti,’ one of the older names of the Sakti who has 
® great temple to her honour in the Jageswar grant. 


The original idea of Durga makes her belong to the Agni form 
page of Siva, for we find her addressed in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka as she “ who is of the 
colour of fire, daughter of the sun,”’ and Weber connects her name 
with the fire itself which delivers from all difficulties (durga) and 
becomes a protecting fortress (durga). He writes :—“ If at a later 
time, Durga decidedly appears to have taken the place of the evil 
goddess Nirriti, this is no proof that it was so from the beginning, 
but only shows that the original signification had been lost : which - 
is in so far quite natural as the consort of Siva bore a terrific form 
both from her connection with Rudra and also with Agni.” Here 
she is, however, one of the forms to which bloody sacrifices are 
made and evidently the representative of the demon Sakti. In the 
hymn to Durga by Arjuna already noticed,? she is addressed thus :— 
“ Reverence be to thee, Siddhasenani (leader of the Siddhas), the 
noble, the dweller on Mandara, Kumari, Kali, Kapali, Kapilé, 
Krishnapingal&. Reverence to thee, Bhadrakéli ; reverence to thee, 
Mah&kali; reverence to thee, Chanda, Chandi; reverence to thee, 
Térini, Varavarnini, fortunate Katydyini, Kardéli, Vijaya, Jaya 
who bearest a peacock’s tail for thy banner, adorned with various 
jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shield, younger 
sister of the chief of cowherds (Krishna), eldest, born in the family 
of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisha’s blood, Kau- 
siki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolf-mouthed ; rever- 
ence to thee, thou delighter in battle, O Uma Sékambhan, thou 
white one (sveta), thou black one (krishna), destroyer of Kaitabha, &c.” 
Here we have evidence of the complex origin of her worship and 
an attempt by the Vaishnavas to graft her on to their system. In the 
Hoari-vansaa, it is related how Vishnu descended to Patala and per- 
suaded Nidra Kalarupini® to be born as the ninth child of Yasoda 
when be was born as Krishna in order to defeat the designs of 
Kansa. Henoe the Vaishnava epithets in the hymn connecting her 
with Krishna and her worship at Srinagar (Kotiya) as Kans- 


» ‘ Fatness,’ > Muir, [V., 432, 3 “Sleep in the form of time." 
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mardini.’ In the same work she is culled the sister of Yima, the gop 
of death, and was perhaps his Sakti also as he was @ form of Agni, 
older than Siva. Sho is also said to be worshipped by the savoge 
tribes of Savaras, Varvaras and Pulindas, to be fond cf wine and 
flesh and one with Sura-devi, the goddess of wine. In the Mar- 
kandeya Purana she is Mahimiya (‘the great illusion’) and Yoga- 
vidra (tue sleep of meditation’) who gaved Prahina whet about 
to be destroyed by the demons Madhu and Naitabha, so that Brabna 
says :— Since thou hast caused Vishnu and me (Brahma) and 
Isina (Siva) to become incorporate, wlio bas the power to praise 
thee?” Thus, in the later works, she has been raised to the highest 
place in the pantheon. As Durga, she has temples at Phegn in 
K4liphat, Deuthén in Bichhla Nagpur, Dhawan in Talla Udepnr, 
Dunagiri, Dhurkadanda in Salam and Khola in Lakhanpur. 


Tu tho extract from aArjuna's hymu given in the preceding 
paragraph, Durga is said to be “ dle ut. 
ing always in Mabizha’s blood” and hence 
her name Mahishamardini or ‘crusher of Mahisha.’ There aro 
temples to this form at Triyugi Jikb in Patti Taili Kélipbat and 
at Srinagar and Dewalgarh in southern Ga:hwal. She is also 
called Mahisha-ghni or ‘slayer of Mabisha,’ Mahislia-mathani and 
Mahisha-sudani, The Asura Mahisha was a dcmon with a buftalo’s 
head who fought against the gods and was defeated by Darga. 
He gave his name to the province of Mysore (Mahisur, Mahisba- 
asura) which would indicate a southern origin for the legend, but 
the local etymologists also derive the name of the Patti Maikhanda 
in which the temple of Triyugi-Jakh ia situated from the same 
source and say that the contest took place there. In the Padma 
Puréna, Kshemankari Devi, another form of Durga, is wooed by 
Mahishdsura who attempts to carry her off by force and is slain.? 
There is a temple to the same goddess at Kalbangwara or Kali- 
kasthan close to Triyugi-Jakh which marks the scene of her victory 
Raktavije. over the Daitya Raktavija. The local legend 

relates how this enemy of all that was good 
interrupted the worship of Indra and the other gods who appealed 


1 * Crusher of Kans.’ *For an illustration of the combat, sec As. Ree» 
VIIL, 76; also Wilson, III, 29: the local dialect makes the mame Mahikh, like 
Ukha from Usha. The goddess ie represented as of a yellow colour with ox 
orten arms and seated on a lion, 
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to the gonsort of Siva for aid. She attacked the demon with the 
Sbéstras, but such was their inherent virtue and sv great was the 
power of the demon that from every drop of his blood that was 
sheda fresh army of Daityas arose. The combat was prolonged on 
this account, but in the end the goddess was victorious and the earth 
was relieved of its burden and the gods of their remorseless enemy. 
In remembrance of this victory, the gods erected a temple to their 
deliverer and established her worship. For many years this was a 
favourite place of pilgrimage uutil the unbelievers came who, in 
their turn, fell before the word of might spoken by Sankara 
Acharya. He rebuilt the temple and again proclaimed the worship 
of the goddess and her band of Joginis’ and placed the service of 
the temple on the Kedarnath establishment. 

As Tripura-sundari or ‘ornament of Tripura,’ Durga has tem- 
ples at Almora and Biningg in Patti Baraun. 
Tripura-bhairavi or Tripuré simply is her 
name as consort of Siva, who is Tripura-d4ha, ‘the destroyer of 
Tripura.’ .Tripura here represents the three ‘rial cities of the 
Asuras, one of iron, one of silver, and one of gold, which Indra with 
all his weapons could notdestroy. In the Mahabharata,* Yuddhish- 
thira tells Krishna how Rudra destroyed the three cities with a 
three-jointed barbed arrow of which Vishnu was the shaft; Agni, 
the barb; Yama, the feather; the Vedas, the bow and the sacred 
text (gdyatri), the bow-string. Another of the Agni forms is Dipa, 
under which name the Sakti of Siva is worshipped on the Dhan- 
ayéli peak in Patti Khatli, on the Tilkani peak in Patti Sébali, at 
GewSni in Patti Kimgadigir and at Khadalgaon in Chaundkot 
im Kamaon. As Jwilpa from jedla, ‘a flame, she is one with 
the great form Jwila-mukhi aad has temples at Jwalpa-sera in 
Kapholsydén, and at Jalai in Kaliph&t. Durga is called Bhrémari 
because she took the form of a bee when contending with Mahisha, 
and under this name there isa temple largely endowed at Ran- 
chila Kot in KatyGr. As Jaya (victory) under the form Jayakari, 
she has a temple at Sailfchal in Bel and as Jayanti she is wor- 
shipped at Jayatkot in Borirau. It is told in the Matsya-Purina 


1 These Joginis are eaid to wender about the country causing disease to the 
people and blight to their crops, if the oblations et the temple are of little value 
er the worship of their mistress is neglected. They live amongst the boulders 
nesr the temple, whilst the goddcss ix represented by a simple mass shining with 
mica. * Muir, 1V., 203: Tripura represents the modern Tippcrah. 
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how Indra endeavoured to distract the attention of Sukra, the chief 
of the Asuras who was engaged it great auaterities for the purpose 
of propitiating Siva. With this object in view, Jayanti, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Indra, was sent to tempt the sage, and Sukra over- 
come by her blandishments lived with her for ten years invisible 
to every one. Then the gods, in the absense of the Asura leader, 
sent Vrihaspati to assume his form and were thus able to defeat 
their enemies. As Akdésabhajini, the Sakti of Siva hes a temple 
at Mar in Saun, aod this form may probably be connécted with the 
Bauddha form’ Akdsayogini of the Swabhavika system of Nepél, 
“which resembles the Yoginis and Yakshinie of the Tantrika system 
in their terrific forms and malignant dispositions.” 


To the Nirriti form of the Saiva Sakti as Kali, there are numer- 
ous temples in Kumaon and Garhwil 
without including those in which she is 
worshipped simply as Devi, “the goddess par eacellence” in con- 
junction with Bhairava. As Bhadra Kéli she has a temple at 
Bhadoi in Kamsyér; as Dhaula Kéli, at Naini in Lakhanpur and 
as Mahé Kali, at Devipuri in Kota and at Dértin. So popular is 
her worship that wherever a great miracle-working image of this 
goddess appears, she is carried under the local name to other places, 
so we have the Kot Kangra Devi set up in a dozen villages remote 
from the origitial temple, but bearing the same name. These local 
names are very common in Kumaon: thus there are a dozen tem- 
ples to the Calcutta Kali in Kumaon, chief of which is the Purna- 
giri temple near Barmdeo in Tallades. Here on a peak above the 
Kali river, there is a group of temples in her honour supported by 
a large establishment which derives its income from the temple 
lands and the offerings made by visitors during the season of pil- 
grimage which lasts from November to April The next in impor- 
tance is the temple at Hat in Gangoli where the goddess is wor- 
shipped as Mahakali and is served by Rauli Brahmans. In Askot 
she is worshipped on the banks of the river, where « fair is held on 
the fourteenth of the light half of Pas. Here there is a holy well 
used for divination as to the prospects of the harvest. If the 
spring, in @ given time, fills the brass vessel in which the water is 
caught, to the brim, then there will be a good season, if only 
1 Wilson, IL., 21. 
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half full, scarcity may be expected, and if only a little water comes, 
then a drought may be looked for. Every third year, the local 
magnate, the Rajbaér, proceeds with great pomp and circumstance 
to worship the goddess. As Ulka, the flame or demon-faced god- 
dess, she has temples at Naula and Chaun in Patti Nayan at 
Thapaliya in Chhakhéta and at Almora, At the last-named placo, 
an assembly ia held in her honour on the tenth of Asoj nauritri 
and the town is illuminated from the 13th to the 15th of Karttik. 
Riotous living, debauchery and gambling seem to be the character - 
istics of the worship of this form of the goddess and the observances, 
at this season at Almora form no exception to the rule. As Ugra 
or Ugyari, ‘the terrible goddess, she has a temple at Dhudiya iu 
Giwér and as Syima, ‘ the dark,’ one in Uchyér. Vriuda, to which o 
temple is dedicated and endowed in Tikhon, is one with the goddess 
who gives ber nante to Vrindavana or Bindratan in Mathura. She 
is a daughter of Ked4ra and is also made one with Radha, the mistress 
of Krishaa, in the Brahma-Vaivartta Purana, a curious blending of 
the teaching of the two sects. In the Pidma Purina’ it is related how 
Visiinu was fascinated with the beauty of Vrinda, wife of Jalandhara, 
and to redeem him from her enthralincnt, the gods had recourse to 
Lakshmi, Swadha and Gauri, the three Saktis: hence the mixed 
character of the legend. Ydkshani at Almora is a somewhat doubt- 
ful form, as is also Naini to which there are temples at Kaulig 
in Katy6r, Bajwai and Sankot in Pindarwér and Naini Tal. Lalita 
Devi has a temple at Nala Kali in Kaliphat and receives animal 
sacrifices and Bhimé has one at Airi-ka-tanda in Sélam. 


Chémunda and Chandika represent Kali in her most terrible 
forms. The first has temples at Biraun in 
K&liphit, at Dungar in Bichhla Nagpur 
and at Khera io Patti Udepur. The Mundan-deota is also one of 
her forms and she owes her name to her having sprung from the 
forehead of Durga in order to destroy the Daityas Chanda and 
Munda Having slain the demons she brought their heads to 
Durga, who told her that having slain Chanda and Munda, she 
should, henceforth, be known on earth as Chamunda. She is 
termed KA4li from ber black colour and Kavréali from her hideous 
face, but the latter name is not used in Kumaun, In the Mélati 
4 Wileon, LIL, 68, 115. 
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and Mddhava, her place of worship is near the public cemetery 
and she is thus addressed by ber priest Aghoraghantsa :— 


“ Hail3 hail! Ch&émunda, mighty goddess, hall ! 
J glorify thy eport, when in the dance® 
That fills the court of Siva with delight, 
Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe ; 
e e ® @ ® 
From the tarn orb, 
The trickling nectar falls, and every akull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 
Attendant spirits tremble and applaud ; 
The mountain falis before the powerfal arms, 
Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands, 
While from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames. 
As rolls thy awfal head, 
The lowering eye that glows amidst thy brow 
A fiery circle designates, that wraps 
The epheres within its terrible circumference : 
Whilst by the banner on thy dreadful staff, 
High waved, the stars are scattered from their orbita, 
The three-eyed God exalts in the embrace 
Of his fair spouse, as Gauri sinks eppalled 
By the distracting cries of countless flends 
Who sliout thy praise. Ob, may sack dance afford 
Whate’er we need,~whate’er may yield us happiness.” 


According to some Chimunda sprang from Pfrvati and others say 
that the mild portion of Parvati issued from her side, leaving the 
wrathful portion whence arose Kéli, Syama, Durga, Chamunda and 
all the dark forms. 

Chandika or Chandi has nine temples in Garhwél and two 
in Kumaon, at Kamaltiya in Gangoli and at 
Jageswar. She is also worshipped as Anjani 
Devi at Nfldhira in Dehra Dun where there is a temple built by 
Raja Guléb Singh of Jammu. She differs in no respect from 
Chamunda and has the usual decoration of a necklace of skulls and 
the crescent-moon on her forehead. The moon being chosen, 
doubtless, as the reservoir of the essence of immortality (amrita) 
and the source of light for those who seek for incantations and 


1 From Wilson’s translation, Works, XIL, 58, * The dance which Siva 
instituted fur the amusement of his court jo which Nandi was the musician and 
Ganesha with his elephavt’s head and Kérttikeya wounted op peacock took part. 
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spells. The Ohandi Patha or Durga-mahatmya of the Mérkandeya- 
Pur4na jis read at the great festival held in her honor and so well 
known as the Durga Puja.1 This is the form of Durga referred 
to in the Harivansa as an object of worship to the barbarous 
Savaras. In several of the stories recorded in the Vrihat-katha 
she is described as pleased with human sacrifices, and, in one, these 
Savaras® are represented as about to offer a child to the goddess. 
In most of these legends she is alluded to as the deity of barbaroug 
forest and mountain tribes and as unacceptable to the more 
orthodox. She is usually worshipped on every sankrdnt. 


Sitala, the goddess of smail-pox, bas temples at Almora, Srina- 
gar, Jageswar, Nati in Bel, Dola in Mahar, 
at the Siy4l De (Sitala Devi) tank in 
Dwira and at Ajpur in Dehra Dun. She is represented as a 
woman dressed in yellow, with an infant in her arms and is one 
with the Hériti of tho Bauddha system in Nepdl. In most places 
the officiating priests belong to the Chamér or currier caste who 
go through a rade form of S&kti ceremonial. The offerings are 
red-powder, rice, flowers, sweetmeats and coin. Amongst the 
female forms bearing local names Hariyéli 
at Jasoli im Patti Dhanpur in Garbwal is 
most prominent. One image of the goddess is on the peak above 
Jasoli and the other in the temple near the village. The first 
is said to Dave fallen from heaven and is the object of an annual 
assembly held on the first day of the light half of Karttik, 
when the Jasoli image aleo is brought in a dolé to do honour 
to the feast. The power cf the goddess there is shewn by her 
fevour towards her worshippers in enabling them to pass up 
the mountain by a most difficult path without trouble, in pro- 
teeting them from the tigers which abound in the neighbouring 
forests, and in supplying them with water which in appearance 
should only suffice for ane person, but miraculously serves the wants 
of thousands. The worship of the goddess in Jasoli itself continues 
allthe yearround. The temples atSiloti and Khairola in Chhakhata 
are dedicated to Chandraghanta, one of the nide names of Durga. 
‘Whatever special legends attached to Akhiltérini at Khilpati, 


the Pee I, 265, 3653: II, 143, 165. 8 Non-Brahmenical tribes of 
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Khimal at Ht, Uparde at Amel in Kosiyan, Santaur. near the 
confluence of the Tons and Jomna, and Kamédki at Naugace in 
Maudérsyiin are now forgotten and the name alone survives es a 
form of Ka4li or' Devi. 


The Saktis of eight of the deities are known also collectively as 
Mitris, and in this form have a temple dedicated to them at 
Badrinéth. The following extract from the Devimahdtmys of the 
Markandeya-purdna® describes the assem- 
bling of the Matris to combat the demons -— 
“The energy of each god, exactly like him, With the same form, the 
same decoration, and the same vehicle came to fight against the 
demons. The Sakti of Brahma, girt with a white cord and bear 
ing a hollow gourd, arrived on a car yoked with swans: her title is 
Brahméni. Méheawari came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident 
with a vast serpent for a ring and a crescent fora gem. Kauméri 
bearing a lance in her hand, and riding on a peacock, being Am- 
bika in the form of Karttikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Diti. The Sakti named Vaishnavi also arrived sitting om an 
eagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow and a sword in 
her several bands. The energy of Hari who assumed the un- 
rivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there assuming the 
body of Var&hi. Né&rasinhi too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of Nar Sinha with an erect mane reaching 
to the host of stars. Aindri came bearing the thunderbolt in her 
hand and riding on the king of elephants (Airvati) and in every 
respect like Indra, with s hundred eyes. Lastly, came the dreadful 
energy named Chandika who sprung from the body of Devi, horrible 
howling like a hundred jackals : she surnamed Apardjita, the uncon- 
quered goddess, thus addressed Iséna whose head is encircled with 
his dusky braided locks. Thus did the wrathfal host of Matris slay 
the demons.” Some authorities omit Chandika and insert Kau- 
veri, the energy of Kuvera, the deformed god of wealtb. Neither 
Brahméni nor Maheswari have separate temples in these districts. 
Kauméri as Ambika has already been noticed. Vaishnavi has a 
temple at Naikrini in Seti and is one with Nérfyani, who has a 


The Métris. 


1 The following names also occur :—Harnanda, Nagrfsuni in Dhanpar, Uphré- 

yani et Naati, Sanyisini at Kamer in Talia Nigpur, Jbanankéc at Khola la 

itonsy6n aad Putresvari, one of the hine Putrikag at Almors. * Colebrook, 
As. Res., VIIT.. 84. 
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temple at Siloti in Chhakhita. Vérahi has a celebrated temple 
at Devi Dhtiwa an} another at Basan in Patti Sflam. Néra-sinhi 
has a temple near Almora, endowed by Debi Chand. Aindri is 
unknown and Chandika or Chémunda has already been noticed. 
The Uttara Kalpa of the Mdrkandeya Purdna thus describes 
the Vahuns or vebieles of the Métris: “ ChAmunda standing on « 
corpse ; Varahi sitting on a buffalo; Aindri mounted on an elephant; 
Vaishnavi borne by an eagie, Maheswari riding on a bull, Kumari 
conveyed by a peacock ; Br&hmi carried by a swan and Apar&jits 
revered by the universe, are all Matris endowed with every faculty.” 
Figures of each of these goddesses are drawn on wood and wor- 
shipped at the AMdtri-puja (qg.v.) The worship of the Saiva 
Sakti forms is in the hands of Kanphata Jogis or of Kbasiyas. 
The festivals take place usually at the two harvest seasons or on 
every sankrdnt in the greater temples. The Chait and Asoj 
naurdtria are also observed in some temples. 


Neithe’ here nor in any other part of Upper India is the 
separate worship of the Vaishnavi Sakti 
common. Lakshmi bas a separate temple 
at Badrin&th, but, as a rule, is worshiped with Vishnu as Lakshmi 
Nirayan. Sita has one temple at Sitakoti and another at Chain 
in Urgam which belongs to the Badrin&th foundation and is served 
by Dimri Brahmans, the same caste that officiates at the Lakshmi 
temple in Badrinath. Bhagwati, a doubtful form, has temples at 
Joshimath, Bhagoti in Sirguru, Bhagotaliya in Dhaundyélsytin and 
Naini in Lakhanpur. These are the only Sakti forms of Vishnu 
that possess separate temples in this portion of the Him@laya and 
they are all served by Bairagis. 

Karttikeya or Skanda or Guha, one of the sons of Siva and Par- 
vati, is worshipped by the villagers on the 
Katar Syam peak at Popta and at Kandi 
and between Sonri and Agar in Patti Talli KAliph&t in the month 
of Sawan. In the Ramayana, Karttikeya is the son of the Ganga 
river by Agni and owes his name to his having been brought 
up amongst the Krittikas in the country about Kailés. He was 
the general of the gods and as afterwards Agni was identified 
with Rudra or Siva and Ganga with her sister Parvati, he is also 
called the child of Siva and Pérvati. The second account in the 


Vaishnavi Saktls. 


Karttikeya. 
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Mahébharata by which he is mado the offspring of Agni and 
the six wives of the Rishia has Leen noticed elsewhere) To 
this latter legend is due his appearance with six-heads and ove 
body. He is well known in the form of a man riding on a peacock 
and holding in one hand a bow and in another an arrow and 
bas given his name to Kirttikeyapura, the old capital of the 
Katyuris. 


Ganesha, another of the sons of Siva, and the object of worship 
of one of the recognised sects, has separate 
temples at Almora, Sail in Talla Sydnara, 
Srinagar, Ganaikot in Painkhanda and at Gauri-kund, all in Garh- 
wal, His image also frequently occurs in both Vaishnava and Saiva 
temples, The Ganeslia Khanda of the Brahma-Vaivartta Puréna® 
is devoted to his history and relates how Parvati desiring a son 
was told by her husband to propitiate Vishou, who allowed a por- 
tion of himself (Krishna) to be born as Ganesha. When the gods 
came to congratulate Pirvati, Sani or Saturn, who had been doomed 
to destroy everything he looked upon, turned his gaze away, but, 
on being permitted by Parvati, took a peep at Ganesha, on which 
the child’s head was severed from its body and “ flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna where it reunited with the substance of him 
of whom it was a part.” Parvati was inconsolable until Vishnu 
appeared and placed an elephant’s head instead of the lost one and 
hence Ganesha is always represented with an elephants head. 
Another legend is introduced to account for the loss of one tusk 
in this wise :—Parasuréma, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
came to the Himalaya to see his master, but was denied entrance 
by Ganesha, on which a quarrel arose. Ganesha had at first the 
advantage and seizing Parasurima by his trunk, shook him so 
that he fell senseless) The hero when he recovered hurled the 
axe of Siva at Ganesha, who recognizing his father’s weapon, 
simply received it on one tusk which it immediately severed. 
The followers of Ganesha though reckoned as a separate sect 
and actually existing as such 1u Kumaon are of no importance 

The god himself is reverenced by all Hindus and no work is 
undertaken without invuking his aid. Jn all mudern Hindu 


Ganesha. 


1 See further Muir, LV., 349, 365. 2 Wilson, LIL, 103, and anulysis of 
Ganesha Purnna in J. R. A. S,, VILL, 319. 
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books, the common beginning is “Om, Ganeshdye om,” ‘ Bail, 
salutation to Ganesha’, and similarly on setting out on a journey 
or commencing any work he is made the subject of special suppli- 
cation for a prosperous ending. 

Tbe Sauras or worshippers of Surya or -Aditya, the aun, are 
also represented in Kumaon. There are 
temples to the sun as Aditya, at Belar in 
Bel, at Adityadyau in Mahar, at Ramak in K&éli Kumaon, at 
Naini io Lakhanpur and at Jageswar: to Bariditya, at. Katfrmal 
near Almora; to Bhauméditya, at P&bhain in Bel and to Surya 
Nérfyan at Joshimath. The great festivals are held on Sundays 
in Pas and when aa eclipse occurs. The principal observances 
are the eating of a meal without salt on each sankrdnt and 
eating meals on other days only after the sun has risen, The 
tilaka or frontal mark is made with red sandars. The principal 
seat of the regular Saura priests is in Oudb. 


SGrya or Aditya. 


The monkey-god, Hanuman, so popular with many divisions of 
the Vaishnavas, has temples devoted to his 
sole worship at Almora, Srinagar (two), 
Amilagar in Painkhanda, the old fort on Dwérikhél in Langir and 
Bethra in Patti Karakot served by Bairfgis. His story is so well 
known from the Rémayana that there is no need to repeat it here. 
The special priests (Khakis) of Hanuman are connected with the 
temple at Hanumangarhi, in Oudh. Garur, the vehicle of Vishnu,’ 
has teroples to his honour in Srinagar, Joshimath and Pakhi (Pain- 
khanda), besides sharing with Hanuman in the worship of Vishnu 
at all the other Vaishnava temples. He isthe wonder working 
bird common to the fables of all nations, the rukh of “ the Arabian 
Nights,” the Eorosh of Zend, the Simargh 
of the Persians, the Kimi of the Japanese, 
the Chinese dragon and the Griffin of chivalry. In the Vishou 
Purana, he is mado the son of Kasyapa by Vinata or Suparna and 
is king of the feathered tribes and the remorseless enemy of the ser- 
pent race (Nagas). Kasyapa had by Kadru, another of his wives, ‘one 
thousand powerful, many-headed serpents, of immeasurable might, 
subject to Garur,”® but Kadra and Vinata quarrelled together regard- 
ing the colour of the horse that was produced at the churning of 
+ Wilson, VII,, 73. 


Hanumin. 
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the ocean and ever afterwards Garur remained a determined enemy 
of the Nigarace. Garur is also called Tarksaya from Térksha, a 
synonym of Kasyapa, Vainateys or Vinayak from his mother, 
Nagantaka, and Pannaga-kshana, from his enmity to the snake race. 
His worship is conducted by Bairhgis. 

Amongst the objects of worship we must slso include the deified 
mortal Dattétreya. There is a temple to 
his separate worship at Dewalgarh in Garh- 
wAl and his image is also reverenced at Dwara and Jageswar. This 
sage was the son of Atri by Anasuya and one of three sons born 
in this world in answer to religious austerities and prayer to the 
three gods.’ He is reverenced by the Vaishnavas as a partial mani- 
festation of Vishnu himself and by the Saivas as a distinguished 
authority on the Yoga philosophy. He is served by Disnémi Go- 
sins of the Pari section in GarhwAl. Bhadr4j near Mussooree has 
a temple sacred to Balbhadra served by Bairdgi ascetics. 


Pardsara Rishi has a temple in Parkandi and in Nigan in Khat 
Beli of Jauns4r. According to the Mahé- 
bhérate, Sakti, the son of the sage Vasishtha, 
was one day walking through the forests when he was met by Raja 
Kalmfshapéda, who ordered Sakti to get out of his way as the path 
was too narrow for both, but the sage refused, whereapon the prince 
struck him with his whip and drove him into the forest. Sakti 
forthwith cursed the Raja to be born again as a man-eating Rék- 
shass, which accordingly took place, but Sakti and all his brethren 
were the first victims of the Rékshasa. Adrishyanti, wife of Sakti, 
brought fourth a son called Pard&sara, who when he grew to man’s 
estate desired to perform a great sacrifice by which he might exter- 
minate the race of Rakshasas, but was dissuaded therefrom by the 
assembled Rishis. Parfsara then scattered the fire of the sacrifice 
over the northern face of the Himalaya, where it still blazes forth 
at the phases of the moon. Pardsara is, however, better known as 
the narrator and reputed author of the Vishnu Purana, The story 
as given above is also told in the Linga Purina with the emenda- 
tion that Pardsara is said to have been propitiating Mahadeo when 
he ceased from his sacrifice.® 


} The other two were Soma and Durvisas, Wilson, VI., 154. * See, 
further, Wileon, VIII , 306. 
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Raja Mandhata or Mandhatri, e partial incarnation of Vishno, 
has a temple at Ukbimath and is aleo wor- 
shipped at Jageswar. Mandhétri, according 
to the Vishnu Purana,' was boro of Yuvanisawa, a prince of the solar 
line, of his own body and when he appeared, the Munis asked who 
shall be his nurse as he has no mother. Indra said :—‘ He sball 
have me for his nurse’ (mdm ayamdhdsyati) and hence the boy was 
salled Mandhatri and suckled by the finger of Indra, he grew up 
to be a great monarch. According to the Brahina and Vayu Pu- 
rinas Gauri was mother of Mandhatri and this is in accordance with 
the local legend and hence his name Gaurika and his association 
with that goddess in the popular worship. The story of the marri- 
age of the fifty daughters of Mandhatri to the old ascetio Saubhari, 
is also known in Garhwal and told in connection with the Gauri 
kund. Kapila Muni, the founder of the 
great Sankhya school of philosophy, bas a 
temple to his praise in Srinagar whilst there are four temples to 
Siva as Kapileswar in different places. 
There is a temple to Agastya at Banyéi in Patti Talli Kalipbat, 
een better known as Agastmuni. Agastya is 
celebrated in the RAmfyana’ as the sage of 
the Dandaka forests and Vindhya hills and husband of the marvel- 
lous Lopamudra. The Muni was once allowed to see his ancestors 
in torments and was told by them that the only way to save them 
was by his begetting ason. Agastya by the force of his piety 
made a girl adorned with all the most beautiful parts of the wild 
animals of the forest and caused her to be born as daughter of the 
Raja of Vidarbha. She was called Lopamudra from loss (lopa) in 
her superior charms whilst possessing beauties (mudra) of form 
such as the eyes of deer and the like. Agastya eventually 
married her and retired to his hermitage, where he received 
RAma and gave him the great weapons. The story of the jealousy 
between Vindhya and Meru or the Himélaya is thus related 
by the priests of Agastya at Banydi. In former times, Vin- 
dhy&chal complained to the assembled gods that Meru had grown 
so large that with much difficulty the sun was able to reach 
Bhérata-varsha, and that there appeared to be no reason whiy 
1 Jdid., 265. 7 Sce Wheeler’s History of India, IL, 253. 


Méndhéta. 
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she also should not increase and grow in influence like the Himé- 
Jaya, for she was tired of hearing the praises of her rival. The 
gods thereon requested Agastya to become the spiritual preceptor 
of Vindhydchal and decide this question. The Muni approached 
Vindhyichal, who bowed at hie approach and remained prostrate 
while be addressed her and told her to remain so and take no fur- 
ther steps to advance her claim to equality with the Kumaon 
Himalaya wntil he had himself returned from visiting Kedar, 
When Agastya arrived in Kumaon, however, he was so delighted 
with the country that he never returned and hence the verse :— 


“Na muni punar dyati: na chisau vardhate givi.” 


meaning that neither does the Muni return nor does the mountain 
increase and incidentally spoken of the results of an unsuccessful 
conference. This legend contains the popular explanation of the 
difference in height between the Himélaja and the Vindhyas. 
Special services are held on the Bikh sankrdnt and every twelfth 
year there is a great fair. Another of the mortals to whom temples 
are dedicated is Bhfma Sain, who is worshipped at Bhiri in Talli 
Kialiphait, at Koti in Nagpur and in other places. Festivals are 
held in his honour in Jeth and Mangs{r and his teinples are served 
by Khasiyas. 

Ghatotkacha or Ghatku is worshipped in one of the oldest 
temples at Chanki in Kéli Kumaon. The 
Mahabharata relates' how the Pandavas on 
escaping from the burning house at Varanavata (Allahabad) wan- 
dered through the forests southwards along the western bank of 
the Ganges. Here they met Hidimba, the terrible man-eating 
Asura, and his beautiful sister Hidimb& Hidimba was slain by 
Bhima and his sister followed the P&ndavas through the forests of 
Kuntit, praying Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, to command 
her son Bhima to take her to him as wife and threatening to kill 
herself if her request were not complied with. ‘So Kunti believ- 
ing that the strong Asura woman experienced in the jungle, would 
greatly help them, in their sojournings, desired Bhima to marry her, 
and he married her and in due time a son was born 98 robust as 
his parents and named Ghatotkacha. Later on we learn that 
Karna, the Kaurava champion, had received a lance from Indra 

1 As. Res., XIIL 
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which was fated to kill whomecever it struck, and this he reserved 
for Arjuna, but at a critical moment of the conflict when Ghatot- 
kacha was causing dire destruction amongst the Kauravas, Karna 
hurled the consecrated weapon against him and alew him. This 
scene ‘is alluded’ to in several of the dramatic compositions, and 
thus in the Mudra Rdakehasa i—. 
“So fate decreed, and turned aside the blow; 

As Vishno, craftily, contrived to ward 

The shaft of Karna from the breast of Arjuna 

And speed it to Hidimbé’s son,” 

GorakhnAth, the founder of the sect of Kénphata Jogis, bas an 
establishment in his honour in Srinagar 
where he is recognized as an incarnation 
of Siva. He was a contemparary of Kabir and, according to 
Wilson, flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
popular worship of Siva as Bhairava belongs to his followers in the 
Kumaon Himalaya, as also does the Saiva worship of Pasupati- 
n&th and Sambhunéth in Nepél and Gorakhnéth in Gorakbpur. 
He ie regarded as the special protector of the Gorkhélis. Avaloki- 
teswara Abjapéni or Padmapéni, according to a local legend com- 
municated by Mr. Brian Hodgson,? descended by command of Adi 
Buddha as Matsyendra. “He hid himself in the belly of a fish in 
order to hear Siva teach Pérvati the doctrine of the yoga, which 
he had learned from Adi Buddha, and which he communicated to 
his spouse on the sea-shore. Having reason to suspect a listencr, 
Siva commanded him to appear, and Padmapéni came forth clad 
in raiment stained with ochre, smeared with ashes, wearing 
earrings, and shaven, being chief of the Yogis. He was called 
Matayendranétha, from his appearance from a fish (mateya) and 
his followers took the appeilation of Ndth. We have in this story 
a decided proof of the current belief of a union between the Yogi 
eectaries and Bauddhas, effected, perhaps, by the Yogi Matsyendra, 
but converted by the Bauddhas into a manifestation of one of their 
deified sages.” From the foundation of the establishment at Sri- 
nagar in 1667A.D. to the present day there have been seven Ma- 
hants:—Bhotiya Sabajnath; Balakn4th ; Tirthanéth ; Gamirnéth ; 
Monoharnéth ; Fratdpnath and Séraswatindth. 


1 Wilson, X11, 100. 4 Given by Wilson, If., 90: 1, 214. 
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In @ controversial tract,’ describing a conversation between 
Kabir and Gorakhnéth, the latter calls himself the son of Matsy- 
endra or Machchhendranath and grand-son of Adinéth, but one of the 
works of the sect places “ Matsyendra N&th prior to Gorakh by five 
spiritual descents which would place the former in the fifteenth 
century, supposing the Kabir work to be correct in the date it attri- 
butes to the latter.” Wilson adds:—“Ifthe date assigned by 
Hamilton to the migration of the Hindu tribes from Chitor, the 
begianing of the fourteenth century, be accurate, it is probable 
that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably to 
the doctrines of Matsyendra or Gorakh, was introduced there and 
into the eastern provinces of Hindustan.” Gorakhnéth was a man 
of some learning and has left behind him two Sansknt works, the 
Goraksha sataka and Goraksha kalpa, ana probably a third, the 
Goraksha sahasra ndma, may be attributed to him. 

In the following list of the principal temples in Kumaon and 
Garhwél an attempt has been made to clas- 
sify the deities worshipped according to the 
two great divisions already noticed. This shows the comparative 
popularity of the particular form and enables us to ascertain more 
accurately the character of the existing worship. The first column 
gives the village and.sub-division within which the temple is 
situate, the second column gives the name of the temple or deity 
worshipped, and the third colamn, the time at which any important 
religious observance takes place or other matter of interest.* 


Existing temples. 


Name of temple or 


deity. 





(a) SAIVA TEMPLES, 
(1) Temples to the male form of Siva. 


Kowmaon. 
Almora wo» | Négnaéth eo | Is worshipped daily : endowed by Ka- 
tydri and Chand Rajas 
Ditto ee | Ratneswar es | Is worshipped daily ; has two vittages 
from Gorkhalis, 











1 Price’s Hindi Selections, 140. .7The notes in the column of 
explanation are derived from an examination of all the claims to revenue-free 
grante made by the prieste to. Mr. Traill st the British conquest in 1615 and since 
then in the civil courts. It has Been a very laborious task, but was noccmsary 


to check the dates given in the local histories. 
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Locality. Name aaa ve Explanation. 
Almora «. | Bhairava ow. | There are six to this form with the 
prefixes Saakara, Sib, Gaur, Kal, 
Batuk and B&). 

Ditto «. | Dipchandeswar ... | Daily worship: fonnded by Raja Dip 
Chand io 1760 A U.: bas three vil- 
lages 

Ditto ee. | Udyotchandeswar,.. | Daily worship : founded by Raja Ud- 
yot Chand in 1680 A. D. 

Ditto we | Someswar ». | Daily worship aud fair on Siarétri 

and Holi, 14th, 

Ditto «+ | Kshetrpél ow | Daily worn endowed by Kalyan 
Chand. 

Bhatkot, Bisaud ... | Kapileswar «. | Fair at Oitardyini ; endowed by Dip 
Chand. 
Borérau e. | Pinékeswar .. | Fair on Karttik purdamdsi : endowed 
‘ by B&z Bahddur. 

Nitto .. | Sukeswar wa | Endowed by Chand Rajas. 

Ditto vee | Rupeswar ies Ditto. 

Khatyéri, Sydnara, | Betaleswar «. | Bair on Phélgan Badi 14tb and Mckh 
sankrént. 
Bhim Tal ». | Bhimeswar «. | Endowed by Dip Chand: falr Mithao 


sankrant : bagwdli at Holi. 
Bisang «. | Risheswar ws | Endowed by Chand Rajas; fair Nau- 
rétri. 
Mar, Baraun «- | Patél Bhubaneswar | Endowed by Jagat Chand : cave tem- 
ple fair Phdlguo Badi 14th. 


Vansét, do. « | Koteswar . | Endowed by Chand Rajas: fair Kért- 
a tik Badi 14th. 
Rameswar, Bel ,.. | Rameswar .. | Endowed by Udyot Chand : fair, last 


day of Baisakh and Karttik ; Makar 
sankrdut and Philgun Badi 14th. 


Mahar, Sor oo. | Jaganéth ... | Endowed; fair on Anant 14th. 

Waldlya, do. .. | Thal Kedér ... | Budowed : fair on. Bhédon Sudi 3rd. 

Eiraket do, «. | Bhag Ling .. | Fair on Bhédon sudi 14th. . 

Mar, Sauu «. | Pacheswar ... | Fair on Makar sankraént, commercial 
also. 

Thal, Baraun + | Baleswar .. | Endowed by Udyct Chand; great fair 


Makar Sankraat. 
«» | Endowed: fairs Karttik Sudi, Phal- 
gub Badi 14th. 


Dindihat, Sira—,,, | Pabaneswar 


Askot ow. Malik Arjuo we | Endowed by Kijb&r of Askot, 
Champéwat + | Baleswar w | Endowed by Chand Rajas: fair Kurk 
sre Sankraot. 

Ditto ow | Nagnath ... | Endowed by Dip Chand: served by 
Pir of Kanphata Jogis; fair Chait 
8th. 

Cuauki, Charét 4. | Ghatku ... | Endowed by Kalyan Chand: fair Asarb 
Sudi 8th. 


Rivoli, Nayéu... | Nileswar 


os we | Endowed by Gorkhilis : fair Shiurétri. 
X. “iukot eee Briddhkedére 


we | Endowed by Rudr Chand: fair Kart- 
tik, Baisakh putnaméasi. 


Kitna Dwéra.., | Bibhandeswar ., | Fairs Phalgun Badi 14th and Mekh 


. sunkrant. 
Jiwarn | Négerjun | Endowed by Udyot Chand. 
Baijosth ow | Baijaéth ee. | Endowed by Jagat Chand : fair Phal- 
gun Badi lath. 
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Bégeswer - ese 
Papoli, Nékuri ... 
Utoda, Sélam oe 
Dérén ees 
Ditto one 
Srinagar ove 
Ditte ou 
Ditto oes 
Moteawar, Chalan- 
syGa. 

Idwiéley Gn coe 
DyG), Maw4leyGu ... 


Pétal, Maodarsy6n, 
Gartara, Nigpur .. 
dilésa, do. ... 
Guptké&shi, do. 

Ger 
Chaupatta do. .. 


do. us 


Kéla Pahér do. a 
Gothala 


Kshetrpél Pokhri ‘do 
Urgam do. a. 

Ditto do, on 
Sahaikot do, oo 


Pandukeswar eee 
Badrinéth ee 
Langirgarh ove 
Dungari, Chéndpar, 
Kaub, Pindarwér ... 
Ming, do, eee 


Tcholi, Pindarpér 
Létugair, Lohba ... 


Kedimméth. 





deity. 


Name of temple or 
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Dégnéth ow | Endowed: great religious commer 
so fair on stardgant 
Ogra Rudra eee reat fair on the Nig-panch 
Uteswar oo z lowed o Chand = Are ar on 
Shiarés 
Serr" emus 7 || ater he lrg ecorna 
3 winent in 
Briddh Jégeswar ... Sumaea. 
Garuwit. 
Kemaleswar ver pee worship: endowed by Pradfpt 
ae furdtel. 
Kapila Muni on ditto ditte. 
Gorakhnéth ee | Daily anh served by Jogis. 
Koteswar o | Dally worship: senads lost: fair on 
Bikh Sankrént. 
Bhilwa Kedér_... | Daily worship: sanads lost: fair: 
served by Geshdiaos. 
Bineswar eo | Daily worship : sanads lost: fair Kért- 
tik purnamési. 
Ekdsur «. | Daily worship : endowed by Mén 86h: 
two fnirs, 
Naleswar . | Daily worship: endowed by Fatehpat 
Saéb : served by Gosbéins 
Jileswar ete ae wormblp: endowed by Prad{pt 
ab. 
Visvanéth «. | Daily worship: endowment confirmed 
by GorkbAlis. 
Madmaheawar_... | Daily worship: conneeted with Ke- 
dérnéth. 
Tungnath e. | Under this name there are tempies 
on the peak, at Dharsil, Jéch, 
Niéri and Thiang endowed. 
Rudranéth e | Also at Gangolgaon : endowed. 
Gopeswar .. | Endowment confined by Gorkhélisa 
Nagraja bie oes 
Kalpeswar « | Of local importance. 
Briddb Kedér eee Ditto. 
Sarbeswar «. | Connected with Gopeswar : served by 
Goshains, 
Pandukeswar «. | Of local {mportance. 
Mahiédee «. | Served by Maliya Brahmans, 
_ Bhairava we. | Budowed by Laiipat Sab. 
Sileawar es | Endowed by Vradipt Sih: Sanyésis 
ofiiciate, 
Kaubeswar soy | Endowéd: confirmed by Gorkhalis: 
fair Shiurétri. 
Mingeswar oe | Endowed : sanads lost; called after 
Miug Rishi. 
Baiteleawér we. | Endowed : confirmed by Gorkhélis. 
Jhanankér o aor confirmed : served by Go- 
ghaine. 
Ked&rnfth Endowed : separately noticed, 
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Lacality. 
Almore oes 
Ditto eee 
Ditto on 
Ditto ose 
Ditto see 
Tikhén oe 
Dénagiri ies 
UchyGr oes 


Dhborke Dénda, Sé- 
lam. 
Amel, Koslyén 


Bist, Be! ace 
Mahar Ste 
Mar, Saun om 
Askot woe 
Tallades oat 
Péli, Dora oie 
Dhadiya, Giwér ... 
Ranchula, Katy4r, 
Rancbuls kot se 
Pupgaraun aoe 
Devi Dhéra See 
Naini Tél see 
Deurfri, Nédalsy6n 
Brinagar 

Bha » Ghurdur. 


eyGn. 

Near Nagér, Kap- 
poleyGn. 

Dhenl. ChalansyGn, 


Phegao, Négpur ... 


a 


HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 


Name of temple or 
deity. 


Explanation. 





(2) Temples to the female form of Siva 


Kumaon. 


Nanda ei 


Fair on 7th to 9th Bhdédon Sud : en- 
dowed by Udyot Chand. 


Putresvari Endowed by KatyGris : fair Phiélgun 
Badi 14th. 

Kot kélika ee | No fair. 

YékeoNani eee | Endowed: daily worship. 

Ambika ow No fair. 

Syéma e+ | Endowed by Gorkhélis: fair Asdrh 
and Chait Sudi sth. 

Durg6 ee | Faiy in Asérb and Chait Sudi 8th. 

Vrinda so | Endowed of old : fair ditto. 

Durga ow | Fair to Asérh 8th. 

Upharni +. | Another name of Nanda: fair Jeth 
Dasabri. 

Kélika «- | Has large endowment from the 
Chand Rajas.. 

Mallike --. | Fair : endowed. 

Akisabhéjini ~ | & great fair on the last day of 
Chait. 

Kalika w». | Fair PGs Sudi 14th. 

Pornagiri ... | Endowed by Jagat Chand. 

Naithiva «. | Fair Asérh and Chait, 8th: has a 
Village from Gorkhétis. 

Ugyéri ws | Fair ; endowment confirmed by Gor- 

is. 

Bhrémari .» | Fair; Chait-kuer, Ist to 9th : endow- 
ed by Jagat Chand. 

Nanda . | Fair: 6th Asdrb Sudi. 

Kotgéri «- | Bair: ditto, grant confirmed 
by Gorkhflis. 

Véréhi + | Endowed by Chand Rajas: fair Sré- 
wan Sudi purnamasi. 

Naini oe | Fair 10th Jaith at Bhuwéli. 

GaRawsL, 
Mahisha mardini or | Fair: endowed by Ajayapél Séh: 
Deuréri Devi, served by Unyals. 

Jwélpa Devi Fair : by Pradhuman Séh : served by 
‘Thapalydls. 

Kélika -. | Fair: 00 sapads. 


Jwilpa Devi see 
Kalyéni 2s 
Nau Durga eos 


Endowed by Pradbuman Séh: Tha- 
palyéls serve the goddess. 

Endowed : eanads lost: idol on the 
river’s bank. 

Endowed in 1795: fair on Naurétri: 
served by Dumégis, 
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Locality. 





Biraan, Niégpnte... 
Julai, | ditto .. 
Ukhimatb, ditto ... 
Urgam, ditt ... 
Maikhanda, ditto .. 
Taraéili, ditto . 
Nafti, Chandpur ... 


Karnprayég on 
Krér, 
Hindoli, ditto... 


Dasoli saw. 


Nauli, ditto 
Tapuban oo 
Joshimath see 
Almora sei 
Ditto oie 
Ditto oe 
Giwér oes 
Béigeawar eos 
Ditto see 
Pungaraun ons 
Dwéra eee 
Srinagar ove 
Ditto see 


Ditto on 
Sivanandi, Dhanpur, 
Logai, ditto ,,. 
Dydl, Sitonsy6n 


Bidyakoti, 
wélsyan. 


Kand- 


Name of temple or 





deity. 
Chamandi 
J wélpa 
Ukha 
Gauri ies 
Mebisha Mardini ... 
Chandika ssi 
Upharni oo 
Uma ive 
Nanda eee 
Ditto 
Lita eas 
Geurl age 
Nau Durga 
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Explanation. 





Served by Dy6él Brahmans. 

Served by the village Brahmans. 

Connected with Kedérn&th, 

Separate establishment. 

Bélongs to Kedérnéth. 

Faire: served by Ohaswil Bralimans 

Endowed ; fair every Sankrént and 
Chalt uearhtria. 

Endowed by Jaikrit Sih: served by 
Sati Brabwanos. 

Endowed by Shim Sb: fair Nandésb- 

mi 


tami. 

Endowment confirmed by Gorkbélis 
fair. 

Endowment conSrmed on Nandésh, 
tami 


Served by Byégdhérkot Brahmans 
Fair on Naurétri. 


(6) VAISHNAVA TEMPLES. 


(1) To the mate form of Vishnu. 


Komaon. 
Siddhe Nar Singh... | Endowment by Gorkhilis ; served by 
Achéryas, 
Raghunith eo | Endowment 1786: served by a Brah- 
méchérya. 
Rémpaduk Fair : Chait Sudi oth. 
R&m Chandra Foir, 


Beni Madhub... 
Trlyugi Néréyan ... 
Kalingg 


Fair: endowed by Chand Bajas. 
Fair endowment by Chand Rejas. 
Fair: possession confirmed by Gor- 


khélis. 
Badringth .». | An old foundation. 
Gaauwi. 
Lakshmi Néréyan... | Eight temples of thie name, served 
by Bairégis: the Sankara math 
was endowed by Fatehpat S&b. 
Badripéth wa. | Fair Janméshtami: endowed by Fua- 
tehpat Séh. 
Sitaréma . | Served by Bairdgis. . 
Lakshmi Néréyan... | Fndowed by Pradipt Séh: built by a 
Dobhél Brahman. 
Nar Sinh Endowed : ada lost: served by 


Lakshmanji oes 
Murli Manohar _e,,, 


Bairhgis : janmiila, 


Endowed: confirmed by Pradhbuman 


Séh : fair. 


Endowed by Fatebpat Séh and found- 


ed by Bidyapati Dobhél. 


nT ne 
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Locality. 





Chandrapuri, Nég- 
pur. 

Bila. Negpur a 

Hét, ditto eas 


¥hetrpél Pokhri ,., 
Urgam ditto 


Visbnupray 4g, 
Painkhaends. 

Pandukeswar, Paiv- 
khanda. 


Badrinéth, Pain- 
khanda, 
Gulabkoti Pain- 
khanda. 
Joshimath do. 
Ditte do, «.. 
+to do, «. 
Ditto do 
Tapuban do. 
Apimath 
Nandprayig, Négpur, 
Triyug. do. wo 
Mayklnda do. ws 


Rémjaui Udepor ... 
Hathisera, Chandpur 


Bemli, Pindarpér ... 

Nérayanbugr, Kara- 
kot. 

Kimoli, Kapiri... 


Chain, Négpur 
Bedripéth ves 


Name of temple or 
deity. 





Agastya Muni eee 
Marli Manobar woe 
Ditto 


Néréyan aay 
Nar Sioh sea 
Dhyéa Badri eee 
Vishou oes 
Yogbadri one 
Badrinith 


Murli Manohar 


Nar Sinh 
Bisdeo 
Garura 
Bhagwati 
Bhavishya Radri .. 
Briddh Badri 
Narayan ces 
Triyugi Na&réyan ... 
Ditto Jakh 
Rama 
Adbadri 


Badrinaéth 
Nirdéyan 


eae 


Ditto 


Explanation. 





mans : 

Endowed by Pradipt Bah ; 
Bairagis, 

‘Kudowed served by Jogie, 

Endowed : by Mén B6b: attached to 
Badrinéth. 

Of local importance only. 

Endowed as part of Badrinéth and. 
separately noticed. 

Endowed: fair Vikhbati, makar san- 
krént, Dasahra. 

Endowed fair; served by Dakhini 
Bhats. 

Endowed fair 


Endowed : served ‘by Bijwél Brab- 
fair. 


served by 


: separate notice. 


Endowed: possession confirmed by 
Gorkhélis. 


Endowed : connected with Badrinéth. 


Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Endowed : separately noticed. 


Endowment confirmed hy Gorkhélie 

Endowed by Gorkhalis fair. 

Endowed: served by Théplydls, ald 
temples. 

Endowment confirmed by Gorkhélis. 

Connected with Badrinath. 


Served by Thaplyé] Brahmans. 


(2) To the female form of Vishnu, 


Gakuwal. 


Sita 
Lakshmi 


Endowed : connected with Badringth. 
Endowed : connected served by Dim- 
ris. 





We have now to notice the forms that can hardly be assigned 
to any of the orthodox systems, but which 
still claim attention as collectively repre- 
senting the genii, sprites and goblins from whom the Pasupati form 
of Siva was evolved. Although the constant gommunication with 
the plains through the pilgrims to the great shrines had a marked 
influence on the religion of the inhabitants of this portion of the 


Local deities, 
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Himalaya, still the belief in demons and sprites, malignant and 
beneficent, has almost as firm a hold on the great mass of the people 
as ever it had and the worship of Goril, Chaumu and the Bhitinis 
is as general and sincere as that of Siva and Vishou. Mr. Trail, 
in one of his reports, writes :—“ An attempt to collect the numerous 
superstitious beliefs current in these hills (Kumaon Himélaya) 
would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means 
repay the labor bestowed, as thesc beliefs are for the most part rude 
and gross, displaying neither imagination nor refinement in their 
texture,” Notwithstanding this adverse criticism an account of the 
people as they are would be imperfect without some allusion to 
their superstitions which also afford us a clue to the growth of the 
existing form of worsbip. 

In one of Savjaya’s discourses ou the character of Krishna, in 
the Mahébhirata, he says:—“ Krishna is 
based on truth (sufye) and truth is based on 
him and Govinda is truer than truth, therefore he is called Satya.” 
This name as Satyanath occurs several times in the lists and is by 
some regarded as a Saiva form under the name Satyanath and by 
others as a Vaishnava form under the name Satya Narayan. Satya- 
nath is also called Siddh Satyandth or merely the Siddh and would 
appear to me to represent one of those non-Brahmanical deities 
affliated to the regular system in course of time and adored indif- 
ferently by followers of the two great Hindu sects. Dewalgarh, 
some few miles from Srinagar, is generally acknowledged to be the 
oldest seat of local government in southern Garbwal, and it is here 
we have the oldest and most honored temple of Satyanéth. Theo 
service of the temple is now conducted by Jogis and their chief has 
the title of Pir, There is evidence to show that at a very early 
period this deity was a favourite object of worship with the petty 
Réjas of the country. It was here that one of the ancestors of the 
oresent Raja of Tihri met the Siddh and so pleased the god by his 
levotion to R4j-rajeswari that the Siddh raised him up in the hol- 
.ow of his hand and promised him tke entire,country so far as he 
could see. The Raja saw the hills from the Kili to Debra Dio and 
from Tibet to Nagina in Bijnor, and though none of bis descendants 
ever held possession of such an extensive tract of country, if 
we may except the short and troubled rule of Pradhuman Sab, 


Satyanéth. 
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still the fane' of the benevolent Siddh has ever since had many 
worshippers. It is said that during the Satya Yug the god was 
represented by a mighty grain of wheat, enveloped in gold and 
placed on the sinkdsan or throne within the temple, but that 
since the Kaéli Yag commenced this practice has been aban- 
doned. 


R&j-rdjeswari is worshipped with Satyan4th and appears to be 
specially regarded as his Sakti. “This god- 
dess has from ancient times been an object 
of veneration to the petty Rijas of Garhwal, who were accustomed 
to assemble twice a year at her darbar in Dewalgarh aid supplicate 
her protection over their respective countries. In the local legend 
connected with Satyanfth, the gift of the country “ so far as he could 
see” was made by Satyanath to the Raja of Srinagar as the fruit of 
the R&ja’s devotion to Raj-rajeswari. The goddess is usually repre- 
sented as seated on a throne, the three feet of which rest on figures 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The special worship takes place on 
the naurdtri of Chait and Asan and at the two harvest seasons, 
and is conducted by Khasiyas. 


Béj-réjeswari. 


Ghantakarn or Ghandyal is one of those anomalous forms wor- 
shipped by the lower classes principally. 
He has eleven temples to his name and in 
one of them is worshipped with Nagraja, which is commonly consi- 
dered a Vaishnava form. He is mentioned in the account of Badri- 
path, also, as one of the attendants on Vishnu. At the same time, 
he is entered in my lists as a Saiva form and is ordinarily consi- 
dered an attendant of Siva and by some as a manifestation of 
Ganesha. The name ‘Ghantakarna’ means ‘he who had ears 
as broad as a bell’ or ‘who has bells in his.ears.’ He is sup- 
posed to be of great personal uttractions and is worshipped under 
the form of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous diseases. He 
is the same with the Vitaraga Abjapani of the Bauddha sys- 
tem of Nepal whose symbol is also a water-jar. Services are held 
in his honour by Khasiya Brahmans or the villagers themselves 
at the two harvest seasons and on fixed days in Bhado, He is 


4 There are also tempies to this deity at Than in Patti Udepur; Bidoli in 
Bidolsyan ; Nawaéso in Bachbansydu ; Ransi-Tarsali in KaWph&t ; oll in Garhwal,, 
and at Manil in Patti Nayén in Kumsaon. The ‘Than Jogia have of late become 
gribanthae or householders and are now known as Sanwans. 


Ghantakarn. 
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gate-keeper in many of the Garhwal temples and is worshipped on 
a ridge at Ghandyél in Patti Manydérayiin by Naithéna Brahmans, 
also at Thipli in Patwalayun, Bhainswhra in Khétsyin, Mana in 
Painkhanda, in Sili Chandpur, Dhaijyuli, Chauthén, and Rénigadh. 
Siddh-Baurdi, another form of the same deily, has a temple dedi- 
cated to him at Kamera in Patti Katholayan and endowed in 1744 
A.D. It is served by Kinphata Jogis. Garfbndth Siddh is worahip- 
ped at Sila in Patti Sila hy Jogis, the Jakh Debta in Birsaun and 
Thaing in Nagpur, and Kaila Pir by Gairi and Lakhera Brahmans 
at Lobhagarh. Their festivals take place at the harvest seasons. 


The current legend regarding the origin of the local deity 
Bholanath and his consort Barbini forms one 
of the connecting links between the Bréh- 
manical system of the present day and the universal hierarchy of 
sprites and goblins common to al] mountainous countries. With 
the better classes Bholan&th is recognized as a form of Mahédeo 
and Barhioi as a form of his Sakti, thus meeting the requirements 
of the popular worship and the demands of the orthodox school, 
but it is evident that the idea of deifying mortals is an old one and 
in this case merely localised to explain the origin of a class of tem- 
ples which are acknowledged not to belong to the orthodox forms of 
Mabaédeo. One story tells us how Uidai Chand, Raja of Almora, 
had two raiuis, each of whom bore him a son. When the children 
arived at man’s estate, the elder of the two took to evil courses and 
was disinherited and left Kumaon. The youngest, in course of 
time, succeeded his father as Gy4&n Chand and his administration 
gave great satisfaction and relief to the people, GyAu Chand had 
been some years on the throne when his elder brother returned to 
Almora and in the guise of a religious mendicant took up his quar- 
ters near the Nail tank. In spite of the disguise several recognized 
the disinherited prince and conveyed the news of his arrival to his 
more prosperous brother. Uyfn Chand became alarmed and gave 
order for the assassination of his brother, whick was carried out by 
aman of the Bariya or gardener caste. The elder prince and kis 
pregnant mistress were both slain near the temple of Sitala Devi. 
This mistress was the wife of a Brahman and her connection with 
the Chand prince was considered something more than adulterous. 

After death, the elder brother becaine a Bhat or goblin under the 

108 


Bholanéth. 
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name Bholanfith, his mistress became a Bhitini under the name 
Barhini, which is, perhaps, a corruption of Brahmani, and their 
unborn child also became a Bhit. These three goblins vexed the 
people of Almora, but more especially the gardener caste, until at 
length eight temples were built and dedicated to them. These atill 
exist and are called:—(1) K4élbbairav; (2) Batukbhairay ; (3) 
Bélbbairav ; (4) Séhbbairav; (5) Garhibbairav; (6) Aoandbhai- 
rav; (7) Gaurbhairav and (8) Khutkoniyabhairav. These temples 
are much resorted to by the lower classes, especially by the gar- 
dener caste, who attribute all misfortunes that ecour to the malign 
influence of Bholanf&th and his companions and on this account 
attempt to propitiate them with worship more frequently than 
other classes do. A small iron trident is sometimes placed in the 
corner of a cottage as an emblem of Bholanath and is usually 
resorted to when any sudden or unexpected calamity attacks the 
occupants. Another legend as to the origin of Bholun&th makes 
him a wandering mendicant who eame toa Raja of Almora and, 
although the doers were shut, miraculously entered the inner apart- 
ment where were the Raja and his Rani. The Raja enraged at the 
intrusion and not remembering that the doors had been closed, slew 
the Jogi and again retired to rest, but soon found the couch on 
which he lay was possessed and was able io throw him off on to 
the ground. This was repeated several times and at length he left 
the room and next morning appealed to his courtiers for advice, and 
they informed him that he must have killed some very houy person 
and that it would be well to propitiate him and thus allay his wrath. 
The Raja accordingly built the eight lemples to Bhairava in Almo- 
ya and made arrangements for their support. My informant goes 
on to say that after the British conquest, owing to the confusion in 
the administration consequent on the new arrangements, the wor- 
ship at these temples fell into disuse ; “‘ but Bholanath showered such 
storms of stones on the British camp that the English gentlemen at 
once awoke to the importance of this deity and provided for his 
worship ins suitable mauner!” The Chuniya Muniya Bhairava 
near Srinagar is served by Jogis and generally this class conducts 
the worship where it 1s not performed by Khasiyas, The festivals 
take place at the harvest seasons and in some temples at every sank- 
vant, The eight gates of Siva’s city aro watched by Bhairavas and 
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the following list of these watchmen, obtsined from a Madrisi men- 
dicant in Garhv-Al, may be of interest :—= 





Vebicle on which} Sakti or female 


Names. lour of the body. 



































he rides. eoergy. 
1. Gananetra Goldes . | Bwan Brékmi. 
2. Chanda The sky at dawn, | Ile-goat Mahesvari. 
3. Képa Blood o | Peacock Kauwéri. 
4. Unmatta Lion Vaisbnavi. 
5. Naya Buffalo Vérébi. 
6. Kapéli Elephant Mahendri. 
7. Bhishans Crow eo» | Chémundi, 
®. Sankara oe | Molten geld Rat Kéli, 


Mhasoba and Jokhai are worshiped in upper wostern Garhwil 
under the form of a ling-shaped boulder daubed witl. red and some- 
what resemble Bhairava in their attributes. 


Gangan&th is one of the favourite deities of the Doms and his 
origin is thus accounted for:—The son of 

— Bhabichand Raja of Doti quarrelled with his 
family and became a religious mendicant. In the course of his 
wanderings he arrived at Adoli, a village in Patti Sdlam, and there 
saw and fell in love with the wife of one Krishna Joshi. This 
Joshi was a servant at Almora, and the Jogi disguised himself as a 
labourer and took service ia the house where the woman lived. 
When Krishna heard of the intrigue he set out for Adoli and with 
the aid of one Jhaparua Lolr murdered his wife and her lover. 
Like Bholan&th and his companions, the Jogi, his mistress and the 
unborn child became goblins and vexed the people, so that they 
built a temple and forthwith instituted e regular service in honour 
of the three sprites. From Adoli the cult of Ganganath spread over 
Kumaon and at Takuriya, Lwali and Narai in his home Patti’ we 
have temples to his honour. He is supposed especially to harass 
the young and beautiful, if they do not propitiate him. When any 
one is aggrieved by the wicked or powerful he goes to Ganganéth 
for aid, who invariably punishes the evil-doer. He sometimes 
possesses a follower and through him promises all that they desire 
to those who offer the following articles'—to Guangandth himself 
akid, cakes, sweetmeats, beads, a bag and a pair of Jogi’s ear- 
rings; to his mistress Bhana, 0 petticoat, a dopatta and @ nose-ring, 


' Mahendra Singh, Barha of Takurlya, is credited with the latroductien of 
the cult of Ganganfth into Sélam. 
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and to the child a coat and anklets, altogether forming a fair 
spoil: for the Ghantuwa or astrologer who conducts the cere- 
monies. During the ceremony the following verse is repeated 
thrice :— 
* Ai garo Bayo (bis) doti ko uthiyo, Adli tr dyo (bis) 
Jogi re Gangindtha, kali thr dyo (bie.)”’ 

There is also a song reciting the adventures of the prince during 

his wanderings, each verse of which winds up with the above lines 


as arefrain. ‘The person who acts the part of one possessed by any 
Bhut is called ‘ Dungariya.’ 


The demon Masén is usually found at burning-grounds, which 
Manin, Khabfeh. are asa rule placed at the confluence of 
streams: hence called marghdé, He has 

a temple at Kékarighat on the Kosi in Kand4rkhuwa, parganah 
Phaldfkot, and numerous small memorials at all burning ghits. 
Persons possessed without any assignable cause are for the time 
being said to be under his influence. Mashn is supposed to be of 
a black colour and hideous appearance ; he comes from the remains 
of a funeral pyre and chases people passing by who sometimes die 
from fright, others linger for a few days and some even go mad. 
Wher a person becomes pvussessed by Mas&n, the people invoke 
the beneficent spirit of the house to come and take possession of 
some member of the family and all begin to dance. At fength 
some one works himself into a state of frenzy and commences to 
torture and belabour the body of the person possessed by Masfn 
until at length a cure is effected or the person perishes under the 
drastic treatment. Khabfsh resembles Masao in his malignant 
nature and fondness for charnel grounds, He is also met with in 
dark glens and furests in various shapes. Sometimes he imitates 
the bellow of a buffalo or the ory of a goat-herd or neat-herd and 
sometimes he grunts like the wild-pig. At other times he assumes 
the guise of a rcligious mendicant and joins travellers on their 
way, but his conversation is always unintelligible. Like Masdo, he 
often frightens people and*makes them ill and sometimes possesses 
unfortunate travellers who get benighted. Both these demons 
possess many of the attributes of Chdmunda Devi, one of the 


Sikti forms of Siva, of whom some account has been given else 
where. 
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Goril, who is also called Goriya, Gwel, Gwall and Gol, if we 
judge from his general repute and the num- 
ber of temples to his name, is the most po- 
pular of all the deities worshipped by the lower classes in Kumaon. 
He has formal temples at Chaur, Garura and Bhenéri in Bordrac ; 
at Basot in Uchakot: Tarkhet in Malli Doti: Méuil in Nay&n: Gol 
Chaur in Kali Kumaon: Kumaur in Maher and Gégar Gol in 
Katyur. He is also worshipped at stated intervals at Hairiya- 
gaon in Chhakhata, Rinib&g in Chauthan, Silangi in Chaugaon, 
Théo in Katyir and Damaada Uniyal ia Patti Udepur of Garbwal. 
He has local names derived from some celebrated form or person like 
Siva: thus the Goril at Garura is also known as the Iriyakot Goril, 
that at Basot as the Hairka Goril from the caste of that 1.ame and 
that at Than as Saman. The local legend as to his origin tells us 
that once upon a time Jhélrii, the Katyuri Raja of Champéwat, 
went to hunt in the forests near the Kali river. Unfortunate 
in the chase he came, weary and disappointed, to the village of 
Dubachaur and saw two buffaloes fighting together ina field. The 
Raja in vain tried to separate them and being very thirsty sent one 
of his servants to fetch some water, but none was found. A second 
servant volunteered to search the neighbouring hills and whilat 
wandering about heard the noise of two waterfalls and going to- 
wards then, soon found himself in a little garden attached to a her- 
mitage. The waterfalls were within the garden and pushing his 
way towards them, he found himself obliged to pass through the 
hermitage, and there he saw a beautiful woman so deeply immersed 
in contemplation on the deity as to be altogether lost to all exter- 
nal influences. Seeing her in this condition the servant resolved 
to break the spell and in a loud tone asked who she was, She 
slowly opened her eyes and as if recovering from a trance begged 
him not to cast his shadow over her-and so disturb her meditations. 
He then told her who he was and why he had come to the hermit- 
age and received permission to draw some water for the Raja. 
He then approached the water-jar bottom foremost to the waterfall, 
and the water and spray rebounded on to the maiden, who at once 
arose and said it was no wonder that everythiag was done upside 
down by the followers of a Raja who was not able to separate even 
two fighting buffaloes, The servant astonished at this remark 
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begged her to accompany him to his master and attempt the feat 
herself. The maiden consented and gliding onwards, as if in a 
dream, she reached the place where the buffaloes were still oon- 
tending ; then meditating on the deity she advanced and seized each 
by the horns and separated them. The Rija was amazed and de- 
manded of her what manner of woman she was, and she told him 
that sh» was Kali, the niece of a Réja with whom she was engaged 
in great austerities for the purpose of propitiating the deity until 
disturbed by his servant. 


The Réja, thereon, resolved to marry the maiden and visited her 
uncle, whom he found to be an old leper suffering terribly from that 
loathsome disease. So strong, however, was his love for Kali that 
the Raja remained for several days performing menial services for 
the old man, who was so pleased that he gave permission to the 
R&ja to marry his niece. She had devoted herself to a life of celi- 
bacy, but at her uncle’s command married the Radja and lived very 
happily with him. In due time K&li became pregnant, and the 
Raja being obliged to absent himself from home charged her to 
~ing a bell which he attached to his girdle, should a male child be 
born dar‘ng his absence and he would at once return. The other 
wives of the R&ja were envious of Kali and determined to thwart 
her in every way, and one of them rang the bell though Kali had 
not yet been delivered. The Raja at once returned and was very 
angry at having been deceived and set off on his travels again. 
In the meantime Kali gave birth to a beautiful son, but the 
other R&nis placed a bandage over her eyes and removing the 
child, showed her a pumpkin which they said she had given birth 
to. The boy was then placed in an iron cage and buried in a pit 
lined with salt, but lo! the salt turned to sugar and the boy ate there- 
of and flourished. But nothing daunted by this visible sign of 
protecting influence, the Ranis took cage and boy and flung them 
into the river, when again the cage floated down the current and 
came to land near a fisherman’s hut, Now the fisherman was 
childless and deeming the boy a gift from the gods took him to 
his house and brought him up as his own child. The boy grew up 
to man’s estate and one day asked his reputed father for a wooden 
horse, on which he rode to the gh&t where the wicked Ranis used 
to go for water and broke all their water-jars, ssying that he was 
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in a hurry to make his horse drink, They all laughed at the 
ides, but he retorted and said that if it were possible for a woman 
to give birth to a pumpkin, it was possible for a wooden horse to 
drink water. This story reached the ears of the Réja, who sent 
for the boy and in presence of the entire court, the boy recounted 
the wrongs done to his mother by the Rénis and the deception 
that had been practised on the Raja. The boy was at once recog- 
nized as the son of the R&ja and the Rénis paid the penelty of 
death by being boiled alive in cauldrons of oil. In course of time 
the young prince succeeded his father and as every one believed 
him possessed by a portion of the deity from the knowledge of the 
past shown by him in his discomficure of the R4nis, he was an object 
of worship even during his own lifetime and since his death is recog- 
nized all over Kumaon. The river down which the iron cage 
floated is the Goriganga and hence his name Goril. A curious 
story is told to explain the neglect of the cult of Goril in Garh- 
wl] :—“ One day Sudarshan S4h heard the sound of drumming and 
dancing in one of his courtyards and on inquiring the cause was 
told that Goril had taken possession of one of his female slaves. 
The R&éja was wrath and taking a thick bambu cane so laid 
about him that the votaries of Goril declared that the deity had 
departed. The Raja then prohibited the possession of any one 
by Goril, and now if any Garhwali thinks himself possessed, he 
has only to call on the name of Sudarshan Sah and the demon 
departs.” 

In some places o regular daily worship of Goril is established 
and assemblies are held on fixed dates. At Hairiyagaon there is 
a great fair and at Chaur and Silangi, the ‘bagwdli’ or ‘ stone- 
slinging’ festival is observed. The Goril of Thén, so well known 
in Katyur, is sought after by sick people and every third or fourth 
year he is made the object of special worship. Asarule, the 
harvest seasons in Jeth and Mangsir and the triennial periods 
which fall at the same seasons are the times of worship commonly 
observed. Besides the more well-known temples already enume- 
rated there are numerous small miniature temples erected on the 
hills above the villages in some secluded place and dedicated to 
these village gods. The ceremonies observed are very simple: 
when any one is attacked by sickness, one of his relatives takes a 
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handful of rice and a copper coin bound up in a piece of cloth and 
waves them three times round the sick person's head, asking that 
they may know what bhdt has taken possession of the sick man. 
In each group of villages there is some cunning low-caste Brah- 
man or Khasiya, often of bad character, who has taken upon him- 
self the profession of Ghantuwa or astrologer, and to him the 
friends of the sick man resort with the bag of rice (called pris) and 
beg of him to say what bhdt has possessed their relative and 
whence it came and how it is to be expelled. The Ghantuwa 
takes the rice in his right hand and then shaking it about and 
muttering some unintelligible words, declares it is Goril or Masan or 
Haru that afflicts the sick man, perhaps because he injured such and 
such a person, or because he was remiss in his dues to the temples 
and that he cameof his own accord or was sent by some deceased rela- 
tive. In such cases the Jagariya and his assistant are called in and 
they play a drum and tambourine whilst the relatives of the sick man 
dance until one is supposed to be possessed, and while in this state 
explains the cause of the bhdt’s anger. The result is commonly 
that an oftering of a kid or sweetmeats is to be made, or a temple 
repaired or built, and if the sick man recovers this is invariably 
fulfilled ; if he dies, the death is put down to karm rog or disease 
independent of the influence of the b/zits. If any one has been 
defrauded by a neighbour he, in like manner, brings the rice ( tis) 
to the temple of Goril or some other of the popular local genii 
and places it before the stone which represeuts the deity and prays 
him to vex his enemy. This is an effective method of obtaining 
justice without the intervention of the courts, for if the person on 
whom the wrath of the deity has been invoked becomes ill, he 
has, at once, to go through the form of propitiating not only the 
deity but the man who invoked his power, which usually turns out to 
be an expensive process. Sometimes both the Dungariya, the person 
possessed and, therefore, for the time being, the slave of the bhit, 
or in common speech his ‘horse,’ and the sick person are branded 
with hot irons, a rude form of cautery considered efficacious in 
most diseases by barbarous tribes. Frequently the Ghantuwa 
diagnoses mere disease for which he prescribes the use of some 
simple herbs as a remedy and thus increases his reputation ; if the 
sick man does not improve, he declares that the LAdt is master, or 
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that the disease is such that neither bAét nor man is responsible or 
it and that it must take its course. 

Kshetrp4l or Bhumiya, the tutelary god of fields and boun- 
daries, is a beneficent deity who does not as 
a rule force his worship on any one by 
possessing them or injaring them or their crops. Every village 
has a small temple, often no more than a few feet equare, sacred to 
him. When a crop is sown, a handful of grain is aprinkled over a 
stone in the corner of the field nesrest to the temple in order to 
protect the crop from hail, blight and the ravages of wild animals, 
and at harvest time he receives the first-fruits, to protect the 
garnered crop from rats and insect. He punishes the wicked and 
rewards the virtuous and is lord of the village, always interested 
in its prosperity and a partaker of the good things provided on all 
occasions of rejoicing, such as marriage, the birth of a child or any 
great good fortune. Unlike the other raral deities he seldom 
receives annual sacrifices, but is satisfied with the humbleat offering 
of the fruits of the earth. Kshetrp4l has a temple connected with 
the great Jageswar grant as guardian of the sacred forest of 
Tankarakshetra within which the temple is situated. Here he is 
known as Saim or Sayam, the Kumaoni corruption of Swayambhu, 
the Bauddha form now worshipped in Nepal. As such, he receives 
offerings of kids on certain fixed days. He has also a temple in 
Borfrau where services are held every day supported by a small 
endowment. Saim does not always do duty as a Kehetrpél and 
has separate legends aud observances peculiar to hiwself, whilst at 
the same time they partake generally of the character common to 
all demon-worship in Kumaon. He sometimes possesses persons 
and his sign is that the hair of the scalp-lock becomes hopelessly 
entangled. In K4li Kumaon, Saim is regarded as a follower of the 
Chand bie Haru. 

Airi is a sylvan deity who is represented as hide. us and repel- 

lent, with eyes on the crown of his hoad 

me and four arms filled with various weapons. 

He remains concesled during the day, but at night comes forth fiom 

the hills and forests and waudérs about accompanied by the fuiries 

(pari) who join him in dance and song. Their feet are turned 

backwards, net forwards like those of men. During his rambles, 
104 
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Airi is accompanied by his jlLémpdénis or litter-bearers San and 
Bhau and a pack of hunting dogs with bells around their necks. 
Whoever hears the dogs bark is certain to meet with some calamity. 
Airi himself is said to be mach given to expectoration and his 
saliva is so venomous that it wounds those on whom it falls, The 
remedy for such wounds is the rite known elsewhere as ‘jhdr 
phuink,’ when the affected part is swept or rabbed with the bough 
of a tree whilst incantations are sung. If this be not done quickly, 
the injured man dies, and in any case he has to abstain from rich 
and spiced food for several days. Those who see Airi face to face 
die of fright at hia awful appearance or are burnt up by a flash of 
his eye, or are torn to pieces by his dogs, or have their livers 
extracted and eaten by the fairies who accompany him. But 
should any one be fortuvate enough to see Airi and survive, the 
god discloses hidden treasure to him. The treasure-trove thus 
discovered varies in value, from gold mohars down to old bones. 


Airi’s temples are found on hills and desolate tracts and are 
never met with in inhabited places. In the middle of such temples 
are set up tridents, which represent Airi himself, and the tridents 
are surrounded by stones representing Sau, Bhau, the fairies, &. 
But in some cases the deity and his followers are actually repre- 
sented by carved images, The villagers worship him during the 
bright half of Chait, tho expenses being met by a fund collected 
for the purpose. A bonfire is lighted, round which the people seat 
themselves. A kettle-drum is played, and one after another the 
members of the circle become possessed with Airi, or Sau, or Bhau, 
and leap and shout around the fire. Some even go so far as to 
brand themsclves with heated iron spoons (kdlchis) and sit down 
amongst the flames. Those who escape burning are believed to be 
‘tuly possessed, while those who are burnt are considered mere 
oretenders to divine frenzy. The revels usually last for about ten 
vights, and until they are ended a lamp is kept burning in the 
ibrine of the god. Those possessed with Airi are called Airi’s 
lorses or Airi’s slaves (dungariya) and such persons are given alms 
io leng as Airi’s festival lasts. They dye a yard of cloth in red 
ochre (yeru) und bind it aruund their heads; and also carry a 
vallet in which they place the alma they receive. While in this 
tate they hathe twico and eat but once during the twenty-four 
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hours ; they allow no cne to touch them, as they consider othor 
men unclean, and no one except themselves is permitted to touch 
the trident and stones in Airi’s temple, at least ao long as the 
festival lasts. Milk, sweetmeats, cakes, cocoanuts, and other 
delicacies are offered atthe shrine during the course of this festival. 
Kids are sometimes sacrificed, and a piece of red cotton stained in 
the blood of the sacrifice is set up asa banner near the sacred 
spot. It is not to be supposed that so pour a community allow the 
good things offered to the god to spoil in his temple; a crowd of 
worshippers divide and devour the sacrificial offerings, water is 
sprinkled over the images or stones in the temple, aud the following 
prayer is used :—“‘ Hallowed Grol! be pleased with me, forgive ny 
trespasses and accept this kid that is offered thee. I am devoid of 
understanding ; thou art a knower of hearts." While this prayer 
is beiug said, a spell (mantra) is whispered in the car of the kid 
that is about to be sacrificed :— 
 Asvam natw gajam naiv siaham naiv cha natv cha 
Ajd putro bulind dyét daivo durbal yhdtaka :” 

“Thou are not a horse, nor an elephant nor alion. Thou art 

only the son of a goat and I sacrifice thee: so god also destroys the 


weak,”’ 

A red mark is made on the kid’s forehead, he is crowned with 
a garland, and (akshat) rice is scattered on his head, and at last 
some water is sprinkled over him. He shakes himself to get rid 
of it and this action is taken as a sigu that the god has accepted 
him as an offering ; whereupon his bead is severed from his body 
by a blow from a kukri (curved knife). If on the other hand he 
does not skake himself, or if he bleats, il is takeu as a sign that the 
offering is not accepted, and he escapes. After the sacrifice the 
kid’s tail is eut off and placed in tho temple beside the trident or 
images. His head is given to the officiating priest, and bis hind 
leg to the man who slays him, or (iu some cases) to the head-man 
of the village, and the rest of his carcase is distributed amongst 
the spectators. A kid that has in any way been maimed cannot 
be offered as asacrifice. Tiere are temples to Airi or Chulalekh 
above Kandra and on Airdyau-dinda in Patti Silam where festivals 
are held at the Shiuritri and Asojnaurftri. This may be taken as 
the local indigenous form of the original montane idea of Siva, 
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Kalbisht or Kaluwa is snid to have been a neatherd of Kwat- 


eicice ydra village near Binsar who flourished 
some two handred years ago. Although a 
neatherd by occupation he was by caste a Rajpd} and had many 
enemies. They persuaded his brother-in-law Himmat to drive a 
peg into the hoof of one of Kal’s buffaloes, intending that Kal should 
be killed in attempting to extract it, butoo harm ensued. Himmat 
next attacked Kul from behind with an axe and so wounded him on 
the neck that he died, but not before he Lad torn the treacherous 
Himmat limb from limb. After his death Kal became a benevolent 
sprite and temples have been erected to his honour at Kaiphal-kbén, 
where the murder took place, and in otber villages. The only 
persons that he injured in nis new existence were the enemies who 
compassed his death. In the vicinity of Kaiphal-kh4n his name 
is used by herdsmen as a charm against wild beasts and oppressed 
persons resort to his temple for justice against their oppressors, 
The latter when punished by sickness or injury to their crops or 
cattle attempt to propitiate Kal by building a temple to his honour, 
and thus his cult has spread through the neighbouring pattis. 


Chaumu also is a tutelary god of cattle and has a temple to 
his honour at the boundary between Ryuni 
and Dwarsaun. The story as to its origin 
related how that about the middle of the fifteenth century one 
Ranbir Singh Rana was bringing a crystal lirga from Champé- 
wat to his home near Raénikhet. The stone was wrapped up in his 
turban and having occasion to remove bis head-dress at some water 
near Dydrigh&t, he reverently placed the turban and its contents 
on the ground close beside him, When he attempted to raise 
them again however, he found he could not do so, and after several 
fruitless efforts he returned home and told his friends what had 
occurred. His friends went back and after great labour they toge- 
ther succeeded in lifting the turban and linga; the latter they 
secveted in the trunk of an oak tree at Ryuni, until a temple 
should he ready for its reception. The stone was however dis- 
sutisfied with its quarters aud in the night leapt up into the trunk 
of another tree higher upthe hill. Now it happencd that this other 
tree grew on the boundary between Ryuni and Dwarsaun. So the 
people of Dwarsaun combined with the people of Rydni to build 
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o temple on the boundary of the two villages. In this temple 
the crystal linga was ultimately placed, and the offerings made to 
the stone are divided between the men of Rydni and those of 
Dwarsaun. Raja Ratanchand of Almora heard of the virtues of 
this stone and set out on a pilgrimage to visit it. But he was 
advised that the time was inauspicious and returhed without 
reaching his goal. Then Chaumu appeared to him io a dream 
and said-“I ama king, and thou art no more ; what honor canst 
thou do me?” 


More than one hundred bells are hang in Chaumu’s temple 
besides seventy or eighty lamps and a festival is held there during 
the first nine days of the bright-halveg of Asoj and Chait. Milk is 
sprinkled on the /inga, goats are sacrificed and their heads are 
divided between the two villages of RyGni and Dwireaun. The 
linga wes formerly famed for its miraculous powers, but tiese 
have in latter times decreased, but people atill take oaths by it, 
The following are some of the recorded miracles. People who have 
lost their cattle have found them on complaining to the linga and 
vowing sacrifices thereto, Others where female cattlo have been in 
calf, and who have vowed sacrifices on condition that the calves 
should be born alive, have found this ceremony completely effica- 
cious. Those who have offered bad milk before the image have 
lost’ their cattle, and those who have offered nothing at all, or who 
have neglected to worship the linga, have found that their milk 
would yield no curds. It is not permissible to offer Chaumu the 
milk of a cow for ten days after she has calved, nor to offer him 
milk milked from any cow in the evening. Those who have 
offered him such milk have lost their cow. Those who take 
their cows down tothe Bhébar, or any place distant from the 
temple, must worship the peg to which their cattle is tied, just 
as if it were the linga itself: those who have neglected to do so 
suffer in the’same way as those who have neglected the linga of 
Chaumu himself. A man who buys a cow at Dwarsaun or Ryuni 
must continue the cult of Chaumu’s linga in his own village, so 
long as the cow itself or any of its descendants survive, as it ap- 
pears that every cow is dedicated to some deity. Men may not 
drink milk milked in the evening from a cow dedicated to Chau- 
mu, but they may drink milk so milked from cows dedicated to 
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other deities. Badhén, like Chaumu, is a tutelary god of cattle, 
He does not take possession of any onc nor does he vex the people 
that do not worship him. On the cleventh 
day after the birth of a calf hie linya is 
washed first with water and then with milk and cakes, rice and 
milk are offered ia his temples. No animal sacrifices, however, 
are ever made to him. 


Badbfa. 


Haru, a beneficent spirit, is much sought after by the Kumao- 
Fac nis. He was, in olden days, known as Ha- 
rishchand, Raja of Champiwat, and the 
following story is told to explain the origin of his worship :—The 
Raja had grown old in years and became desirous of devoting the 
remainder of his life to the service of the deity, so he went to 
Hardwar and there became the disciple of a Sanydsi and adopted 
a religious life. To him the local accounts attribute the building 
of the. sacred ghat at Hardwar known as ‘ Hari ke pairi.’ From 
Hardwac he set out on the great pilgrimage and successively visited 
the four great dhdms, Badrinfth, to the north; Jagannath, to the 
east, Ramnith, to the south; and Dwarkanath, to the west. On 
his return to Champ&wat, he continued his religious duties and 
taught the people the divine precepts and established a fraternity. 
His brother Latu and bis servants Sydra, Pydra, Ruda Kathayat, 
Kholiya, Bheliya, Mangaliya and Ujyaliya joined the brother- 
hood. Sayam or Saim, also, was a member and Baru. The Raja 
became the head of the community and owing to his great auste- 
rities was soon unable to move from the place where he sat in 
meditation on the deity. He acquired, however, such power by 
his mortifications that whatever he willed was accomplished ; the 
barren became fruitful; the poor became wealthy, ; the miserable, 
happy ; the blind were restored to sight ; the lame learned to walk 
and the wicked became virtuous. When Harishchand and his 
companions died, they became good spirits and the same results 
followed from worshipping them, unmixed good and prosperity to 
the faithful. It is said that where Haru and his companions 
abide no calamity ever falls upon the inhabitants, hence the 
adage :— 

“ Auna Haru harpat, jauna Hare kharpat.” 
“ With Haru comes prosperity, with bis departure, adversity.” 
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There is 1 somewhat celebrated temple to Haru at Théo ia Katyér 
at which a considerable assembly takes place every third year. 
LAtu is worshipped at Barwai in Waldiya and Bheliya at Bhatkot 
in Mahar. 


At Taili HAt in Katyur we have a place known as the Indra 
Chabdtra, which conaists of three separate 
platforms (chabutra) or level placea, on one 
of which is a silang tree (Olea acuminata) and on another an image 
of Gor! and certain figures known as the Katyuri Rajes, who are 
honoured by a festival every third year. Raja Dhdm Dyau has 
a temple at Kanda in Sélam and there are several temples to Raja 
Brahm end Raja Dhdm in parganah Pali These two were the 
last independent Rajas of Katyur. Their father died whilst they 
were still children and their mother Jiya appcars to have been 
unable to teach them the duties of their position, for they grew up 
cruel, tyrranical and profligate. Hated by their subjects, they fell 
av casy prey to Bikramchand, who overran Katydir and annexed 
it and Pili to the Chand possessions. A great battle was fought 
in which the brothers Dham and Brahm and their sons Hari, 
Bhari, Sidr, Sangrami, Pur and Pratapi, with their servants, Bhima 
Kathayat, Khekadas and Ujydliya, perished and their bodies were 
thrown into the western Ramganga. These all became Dhtits 
and are particularly reverenced in Pali and Katydr. Haru being 
a Chand Bik never enters a place where th: Katydris are, nor 
do the latter trouble a place already occupied by Haru. 

In the northern parganahs of Kumaon we have the malignant 
sprite Raniya, who wanders from village to 
village on coursers formed of huge boulders 
and at night especially exercises his noisy steeds. He only attacks 
females and should any woman attract his attentions, ahe invariably 
wastes away, haunted by her hateful lover and joins him in the 
spirit land. Other sprites worshipped in these northern parganahs 
are Balchan, who has a temple at Dor in Jubér; K4lchanbhausi, who 
has a temple at Toli in DiAnpur and is much reverenoed by the 
people of Dinpur and Pothing ; Naulo, who has temples at Jarkan- 
dir in Askot and at Bhatkot in Mahar; Kéalsain et Madkot in 
Juhér, Kapkot in Danpur, Rii in Mahar and Jarkandar in Askot ; 
Chhurmal at Than and Taili Hit in Katydér, Dor in Julsr aud 


Katyiri Rajan 


Rénlya. 
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Jarkandér in Askot ; Hari at Mensain in Jubér, Husbkar or Hu- 
vishka at Jarkandér and Dhbérchula in Askot and Kokerasi at Kha- 
bela in Khat Dasan of Jaunsfr. In the lower Pattis besides those 
already noticed we have a temple to Nigdhana above Saurphatka 
in Sélam, one to Chharaunj Dydéa at Cbharaunj in the same 
Patti, one to Vidyanath Siddh at Chanoti in parganah Chbakbata, 
whilst the Siddhs, Pandavas and Puris are similarly worshipped in 
Garhwil, and Salgaur iu Jauusfr. The mountains and remarkable 
peaks are themselves sometimes an object of worship: thus we have 
at Chhipula-dhdra or pass by mount Chhipula a temple to the god 
of the monniain, and on the mountain itself some nine or ten poals 
in which the Askot people bathe at the great fair held on the Anant 
14th. At Tolma, in the Niti valley, is a temple to the Himélaya 
as a whole and below Dunagiri in the same valley one to the same 
peak. Heaps of stones and wood called kath-pattiya are frequently 
seen on hills o: at cross-roads ; these are due to the offerings of 
travellers proceeding ona journey. The custom is said to have 
been established by the law-giver Yajnavalkya aud when adding a 
atone to the heap the following invocation is made :— 
“ Sdkalya sthdpitédevi Yajnabalkena piijitd 
Kasht pdshdn bhakshanti mama rakshdn karotume.” 

“Thou goddess whose home is this ridge, worshipped by Yajna- 

valkya, eater of wood and stone, preserve me ” 


When a person has attended the funeral ceremonies of a relative 
and is about to return from the burning-ground, he takes a piece of 
the shroud worn by the deceased and hangs it on some tree near the 
ghat as an offering to the spirits which frequent such places. Another 
method of preventing the spirit of the deceased from giving any 
trouble is that a person of the funeral party when returning places 
a thorny bush in the road from the burning-groynd wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest male relative of the deceased 
on seeing this puts a stone on it and pressing it down with his feet, 
prays the spirit of the deceased not to trouble them. The more 
malignant of the water-sprites or GaArdevis (from ‘gdr, a river) 
are those who represent persons who have met their death from 
suicide, violence or accident. These wherever they die, haunt the 
scene of their death and terrify the rassers by, sometimes even 
following thet: home and taking possession of their houses. The 
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ghosts of bachelors of mature ege who have died unmarried are 
kaown as Tolas and are met with in solitary desert places. The 
beings known generally under the names: Bhut, Bhutani, Acheri, 
&c., are sometimes malignant and sometimes beveficent. The 
Acheri particularly favours those who wear red garments, and a 
scarlet thread around the throat is held to be a sure preventitive of 
colde and goitre. Traill writes:—“ Tho optical illusions and sha- 
dows, seen in various mountainous countries, are also occasionally 
visible on some of the mountains in this province, which gre accord- 
ingly celebrated as the peculiar resort of the Acheri, as the proces- 
sion of elephants, horses, &c., which sometimes appear on the 
summits, are naturally ascribed to those ideal beings. A hill oppo- 
sito to Srinagar is celebrated in this respect ; tho train of shadows 
which, from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, continues 
visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by num- 
bers of tho inhabitants of the town. It is therefore certain that 
these shadows originate in physical causes, and are not created by 
the imagination of the individuals. The theory by which this illu- 
sion is explained in other places is particularly applicable here, as 
the shadows in question are invariably seen at the same hour, that 
is, when the sun is sinking below the horizon.” In Jaunsar-Baéwar, 
Dakini, who corresponds to the Tibetan Khahdoma, occupies a prin- 
cipal place amongst the sylvan malignant deities. 


Sorcerers known as Bugsas or Bhoksas in Garhwal are supposed 
to have the same power of causing illness 
and injury as the Bhuts and Bhutanis, 
Some are even snid to be able to assumo the form of a wild animal 
and thus accomplish the destruction of an enemy. It: is said that 
Sudarshan San rid Garhwal of sorcerers in the following manner :— 
Ho called all the Bogsas together under pretence of needing their 
assistance in some ceremony and promised them all kinds of re- 
wards should he succeed and so induced them to come themselves 
and bring all their books with them. When all were assembled 
that had any pretensions to power as sorcerers, he caused thom to 
be bound hand and foot and thrown with thejr books and imple- 
ments into the river and thus Garhwé4l was freed from their pre- 
sence. Sbould a house or rock on the souih overlook a house ay 
the north end sickness ariso m the latter, unless a public road or 
105 
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stream intervenes, the evil influence of the former ig said te have 
caused the illness (Lhed laga) which can only be avoided by the 
removal of the obnoxious building or rock. This prejudice exiats 
only with regurd to objects in tho southern quarter. 


Au account of the ceremony performed by Béadis or rope- 
dancers to bring prosperity on the villages 
to which they are attached is given in the 
Bhagol Kurmichal and also in Traill’s Report, from which latter 
the following extract is taken :— Drought, want of fertility in the 
soil, murrain in cattle aud uther calamities incident to husbandry, 
are here invariably ascribed to the wrath of particular gods, to 
appease which recourse is had to various ceremonies, In the Ku- 
maon district, offerings and singing and dancing are resorted to on 
such occasions. In Garhwél, the measures pursued with the same 
view are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. 
In villages dedicated to the protection of Mahddeva propitiatory 
festivals are held in hia honour. At these Badis or rope-dancers are 
engaged to perform on the tight rope, and slide down an ino- 
clined rope stretched from the summit of a cliff to the vallcy 
beneath and made fast to posts driven into the ground. The Badi 
sits astride on a wooden saddle, to which he is tied by thongs; tho 
saddle is similarly secured to the bast, or sliding cable, along which 
it runs, by means of a deep groove ; sand bays are tied to the B&di’s 
feet sufficient to secure his balance, and he is then after various 
ceremonies and the sacrifice of a kid, started off ; the velocity of 
his descent is very great, and the saddle, however well greased, 
emits a volume of smoke throughout the greater part of his pro- 
gress, The length and inclination of the bast necessarily vary 
with the nature of the cliff, but as the Badi is remunerated at the 
rate of a rupee for every liundred cubits, hence termed a tola, a 
correct measurement always takes place: the longest bast which 
has fallen within my observation had twenty-one tola, or 2,100 
cubits in leogth. From the precautions taken as above mentioned 
the only danger to be apprehended by the Badi is from the break- 
ing of the rope, to provide against which, the latter, commouly 
from oue and a half to two inches in diameter, is made wholly by 
his own hand: the material used is the bhibar grass. Formerly 
if a Badi fell to the ground in his course, he was immediately 
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despatched with a sword by the surrounding spectators, but this 
practice is now of course prohibited : no fatal accident has occurred 
from the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it is 
probably celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each year. 
After the completion of the sliding, the bast or rope is cut up and 
distributed among the inhabitants of the village, who hang the 
pieces as charme at the eaves of their houses. The hair of the 
Badi is also taken and preserved as possessing similar virtuea, He 
being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of 
others, the BAdi is supposed to entail sterility on his own; and it is 
firmly believed, that no grain sown with his liand can ever vegetate.” 
Each district has ita heriditary B&di, who is supported by aon- 
nual contributions of grain from the inhabitants, and by remune- 
ration for lis performauce at the occasional festivals in question. 


As might have been expected, we have numerous traces of 
ivemortie: Nfga worship in these hills, but now chiefly 
connected with the special cult of Vishnu or 

Siva. In Kumaon, there are Vaishnava temples dedicated to Nag 
at Bastir in Mahar; to Kedar Kalinag, in Pungaraun: to Bini or 
Beni Nag, in Baraun; to Karkotak Nag at Pandegaon in Chhakhé- 
ta; to Visuki Nag at Gadyara in Danpur; to Nagdeo Padamgir at 
Dol in Sélam and to Nagn&th at Lodh in Borarau, at Than in 
Katyur, at Champawat and in Dhyénirau. Siva has a temple as 
Nageswar at Kotiya in Bortrau and in Dehra Dan. In Garhwial 
we have Vaishnava temples to Soshnag at Pandukeswar ; to Bhekul 
Nag at Ratgaon and to Sangal Nay at Talor, both in Pindarpuir ; 
to Binpa Nig at Margaon in Painkhanda; to Lohandeu Nig at 
Jelam in the Nfti valley and to Pushkara Nég at Kshetrpal Pokhri 
in Nagpur. Besides these, there are some sixty-five temples in 
Garhwél where Siva as Bhairava and Vishnu as Négrija are 
conjointly worshipped with their Saktis. Siva has one separate 
temple as NAgeswar in Srinagar. The above enumeration clearly 
shows the importance of the non-Brahimanical cults even to the 
present day and the curious blending of that element in the Vaish- 
nara forms with the non-Brihmanical element of the Saiva forms 
as Bhairava which is noticed clsewhere. Takcn together we have 
over eighty temples in the two districts in which the various forms 
of Négas are still an object of worship to the people. The Vishnu- 
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Purana! makes the Négas, sons of the sage Kasyapa by Kadru, 
whose progeny “were a thousand, powerful, many-headed serpents 
of immeasurable might subject to Garura; the chief amongst whom 
were Sesha, Visuki, Takshaka, Sankba, Sweta, MahApadma, Kam- 
bala, Aswatara, Elaipatra, Naga, Karkotaka, Dhananjaya and many 
other fierce and venomous serpents.” The Vayu Pur&na, as noted 
by Wilson, names forty and other works contain many other names. 
Amongst the names given in the Vishnu Purina, the names of 
Sesha, Vasuki, Sankha or Sangal, Sweta, N&ga, Karkotaka and 
Dhananjaya occur in these hills. The domestic worship of the 
N&g occurs on the Nfig-panchami of 5th of the light half of Srawan 
(August-September). For this purpose, a portion of the ground 
is freshly smcared with cow-dung and mud and the figures of five, 
seven or ninc serpents are rudely drawn with sandal-wood powder 
or turmeric. To these offerings of flowers, sandal-wood, turmeric, 
parched rice or beans or powdered gram or bdjra are made. Lamps 
are lighted and waved before them, incense is burned and food and 
fruit are placed before them. Theso observances take place both 
morning and evening and the night is spent in listening to stories 
in praise of the Nag. Occasionally a wanderiug Jogi brings a live 
serpent with him to which offerings are equally made and milk is 
given and milk is placed near holes in which snakes are known to 
live. The Naga stotva or hymn of praise is added to the evening 
Sandhya. Itis said that Krishna is represented by Vasuki amongst 
the Sarpas and Ananta amongst the Nagas ond that Sesha became 
Lakshmana in Rama's time and Balardma in Krishna's avatdr. 
In the following account, the Mahdsus are of Naga origin, 


In Jaunsdér Bawar, there are four deities known collectively as 
the Mahasu debtas, Basak, Pibisak, Buthiya 
or Baitha and Chalta or Chalda. The first 
three abide in temples dedicated to them at Ranor in khat Bawar, 
at Tabnu in khat Pachgaon and at Anwar. The fourth or Chalta 
Mahésu took up his residence at Behrat in khat Kuru aud moves 
from khat (sub-division) to khat as occasion arises, These deities 
came from Kashmir some four or five hundred years ago in this 
wise? :— Una Bhat lived in khat Mendrat and had a large family of 


} Wilson, VIL. 74: perhaps ‘ Nég,’ with the meaning mountain, and ‘ Naga, 
a mountaineer, may help ue to the original seat of this racc, * From infor- 
mation locally procured for me by My, F. Fleher, C.S. 
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relatives and dependants. At this time, a demon named Kirb{r 
Dana (Danava) made his appearance at the confluence of the Tons 
and Jumna near Kilsi and day by day eat some of Uné's people 
until only Una, his three sons and one daughter remained. Una 
fled to the forests of the Jumna and wandered about from place to 
place seeking means to destroy the demon and revenge the death 
of his relatives. One night the debta Mahdsu appeared to him in 
a dream and said :—‘‘ Be of good cheer, O Una, proceed to Kash- 
mir where the four Mahfsus dwell and invoke their aid—they 
will destroy the demon, for no one else can.” Una set out for 
Kashmir the next day and arrived at the place where the watch- 
man of Mahfsu lay fast asleep with two great iron clubs some 
hundred maunds in weight beside him. No one could approach 
Mahésu without the watchman’s permission, so Una took up one 
of the clubs and placed it at the foot of the sleeping watchman, 
who soon awoke and demanded the name of the intruder and his 
business. Una at once answered :—“ Mamu,' I am thy nephew.” 
The watchman replied :—“ Bhdi, you are not my nephew, but as 
you have chosen to address me, what has brought you here?” Una 
told his story and the watchman dissuaded him from attempting 
the perilous journey, but finding Una resolved to proceed, gave him 
some rice and lentils and told him that he should first reach the 
forest of Ghagti and if troubled by storms, a handful of the rice 
and lentils sprinkled in the air would cause the storm to abate. 
He would next reach Kanani TAl or lake of Kananf, into which he 
was to spit and throw some of his hair. If his saliva turned into 
cories and his hair into snakes, be would know that he was in 
the miracle-working land of Kashmfr. There were but two dwell- 
ings in the great plain, one of the Mabfsus and the other of Kelu- 
bir, an attendant and athlete. On Saturday he was to hide himself 
in Kelubir’s house and about ten at night the four Mabfsus might 
be seen arriving in palanquims and retiring to their house to 
rest. Early in the morning, the Mahdsus went out to the sound 
of drums: first Bésak to hold his court, then Pibdsak, then Baitha 
and then Chalta. When the last came out Una should go to him 
and lay his case before him and be guided by his advice. 


1 Paternal uncle: hence the custom by which os person addresses 
another not related to him as Maumu cxists to the presont day in Jaunsar 
Bawar. 
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Una followed the instructions of the watcliman and his petition 
was favourably received by the Mahdsus, who eventually told him 
to return to his own country and they would destroy Kirbir. 
Chalta gave Una a handful of rice, an earthen vessel and his own 
staff, and told him that when hungry he need only strike the staff 
on the earth and water would come forth with which the rico 
might be preparcd for food. This, too, would prove that Mahdésu 
was with him, and if in addition when he arrived at Mendrat he 
threw some of the rice into the Tons, Kirbfr could do him vo harm. 
On the first Sunday after his arrival 10 should yoke an unbroken 
heifer to a plough and have it driven by an unmarried boy who had 
never before dviven a plough and he would find that the plough 
would turn to gold and the share to silver. He should then plough 
five furrows, in cach of which a stone image would be found repre- 
senting the four Mahasus and their mother Deoléri. Una on his 
return, did as directed and the images appeared in the furrows, 
Basak appeared first with his thigh transfixed by the ploughshare, 
then came Pibasak with a wound in his ear and then Baitha with 
his eye injured.’ Chalta alone appeared sound and free, and hence 
the three first remain in the temples dedicated to them whilst 
Chalta is able to move about. Deoiiri, the mother, appeared in 
the fifth furrow and a temple to her name was erected in the field. 
Una worshipped the Mahasus and ordered his youngest son to servo 
tnem. He obeyed and became a Deopujari. The second son was 
directed to strike a gong and became a Rajput, whilst the third 
became a musician or Bajgi.? Then the Mahasus formed a garden 
(gangdr%) and filled it with narcissus plants from Kashmir to serve 
as offerings to them on festivals. Una then built houses for Kelu Bir, 
Kadasiri Bir, Sakrfr Bir, and sixty-four other Birs, who attended 
the Mahdsus. The Mahasus then sought for Kirbfr, but as he 
did not appear, Sakrar was sent to seize him, and was promised 
a loaf and a sweetmeat on every sankrant should he be successful. 
Kirbir still remained at large and Kelu Bir was then sent with 
a promise of four times the amount of offerings and that all yoats 
sacrificed to the Mahasu should be killed at the door of his house.? 
Kelu killed Kirbir and nung up his head in Mahisu’s temple. 


1 They are so represented in the temples, ? These names are borne 
by their descendants to the present day, * These customs arc still 
observed. 
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Bésak and Pibdsak took Garhwél,’ as their share and Jaunsér- 
Béwar fell to Baitha and Chalta) The temples to the Mahdsus 
in Jaunosér were built by the zamind&ra long after Una’s time. 
There are temples to Sangru at Mandhan in khat Koru and 
Udpalta, whence he is carried about khats Samalta, Udpalta, 
Koru and Seri. The temples of the Mahisus are now served by 
S4reuti Brahmans and the offerings consist of male kids, coin, rice, 
water and narcissus flowers. 


Notwithstanding the number and importance of the more 
orthodox forms of Vishnu &nd Siva in this portion of the Himdlaya 
the non-Brihmanical deities enumerated 
in the preceding pages have for more 
worshippers and are mare constantly addressed. Amongst the pea- 
santry of the high-lands the cult of Visbuu is little known and 
Siva is worshipped under the form Bhoirava or the ling: but the 
common resort in times of trouble or distress is Goril, Chaumu, Haru 
and the other village gods, The truth is that popular religion in 
these hills is a worship of fear, and though Bhagwan is named as the 
great god, he is supposed to allow mischievous and malignant 
spirits to injure the person and property of the people. When 
famine and pestilence stalks abroad, the village temples are crowded 
and promises of oblations are made; if the evil be averted these 
promises are fulfilled, if not the deity is frequently abused and his 
shrine is neglected. The efforts of all are directed tu appease tho 
malevolence of these spirits wlio are supposed to lie in wait to 
take advantage of any error willingly or unwillingly committed. 
With the exception of the educated classes, perhaps, the great 
mass of the people of these hills are worshippers of unorthodox 
forms whose wrath is deprecated by offerings of male kids and 
young buffaloes. These are not presented as thank-offorings, but 
as the result of a compact that if such an event does or does not 
take place, the deity shall receive a certain reward; if the god 
fails in his part of the contract, he receives nothing. The ruder 
forms are always worshipped with bloody rites, and it 1s not yet 
forgotten that Kali in Gangoli received human sacrifices under 
the Chands. The ruder ritual has borrowed much from the 
Buddhist and Saiva Tantras, but is simpler than that in use in 


1 Temples exist at Bijoli and in Rawiin. 
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temples. We may fully endorse the opinion recorded by Mr. 
Monier Williams in one of his recent essays :—‘ The truth is 
that evil of all kinds, difficulties, dangers and disasters, famines, 
diseases, pestilences and death are thought by an ordinary Hindu 
to proceed from devils and from devils alone. And these malignant 
beings are held to possese varying degrees of rank, power and male- 
voleuce. Some aim at destroying the entire world and threaten the 
sovereignty of the gods themselves. Some delight in killing men, 
women and children, out of a mere thirst for human blood. Some 
take pleasure in tormenting, or revel in the infliction of sickness, 
injury and misfortune. All make it their business to mar the 
progress of good works and useful undertakings. I verily believe 
that the religion of the mass of the Hindus is simple demonolatry 
men and women of all classes, except perhaps those educated by 
ourselves, are perpetually penetrated with the idea that from the 
cradle to the grave they are being pursued and persecuted not only by 
destructive demons, but by simply mischievous images and spiteful 
goblins.’ This, too, is the result of our examination of the popu- 
lar religion in these hills. 


The Sikhs have temples of the followers of Guru Rim R&i at 
Dehra and Srinagar: at Pipali in Mawal- 
syun: Jaigaon in Ajmer and Gam in Lan- 
gar served by Udasis. There is also a shrine of Guru Nanak at 
N&nakmatha in the Tarai. The establishment at Dehra is the 
most important. Some account of the circumstances which led to 
the settlement of Guru Rim Rai at Dehra has already been given.' 
He took up his residence there about 1675 A. D., or according to 
local tradition in 1686. Fateh Sah, Raja of Garhwal, bestowed 
several villages in jdyt* on the Guru and also erected and endowed 
a math at Srinagar still in the possession of Udasi fakirs of the 
Sikh sect. Amongst the many marvellous stories told of Ram Rii, 
the following may be mentioned :—A disciple was absent at sea and 
in danger of shipwreck called on the Guru for his aid and the 
Guru at once lay down upon his couch and directing his wife 
Panjab Kuar not to disturb his body for three days, sot out in the 
form of afly and saved his disciple from shipwreck. His followers 
at Dehra, however, believing him to be dead, notwithstanding 
LP. 591, 
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the remonstrances of Panjab Kuar burned the body before the 
expiration of the three days. When the Guru returned in the 
form of a fly there was no body to enter and he cursed his 
followers, saying, ‘O ye ungrateful disciples, as ye liave disobeyed my 
orders and burned my body to ashes prematurely, henceforward 
your bodies alao shall be burned.’ Hence cremation is practised 
by his sect, and every year at the great festival the Guru appears as 
a fly to his followers. Panj&b Kuar continued the plan of the temple 
begun by Ram R&i and completed it ‘n 1706 A.D. To her is also 
due the aqueduct? from Rajpur and the Khiarbura-tirth or fair. 
There are two great assemblies: one on the 5th of Chait (March- 
April) and another on the 8th of Bh&don (August-September), 
chiefly attended by Sikhs from the Panjdb. The Mahant gocs 
out to meet them towards the Jumna and they come in procession 
with music and dancing and present their offerings. They then 
proceed to the K4nwali garden and are regaled with sweetmeats 
provided by the temple officials, and thence to the place where 
the standard of the Guru is placed, to which obeisance is made, 
They then proceed to the temple and march three times around 
it before entering and offering their presents, after which the 
Mahant provides them with food and lodging for the night. The 
next dey the pilgrims bathe and a party proceeds to the Siddh-ban 
and cut down a new pole for the Guru's standard, which after 
being bathed in Ganges water is set up in place of the old one 
with great ceremony. Offerings are again presented and the 
Mahant distributes yellow turbans and all day and night Udasis 
chaunt the great deeds of Ram Rai in the temple. The offerings 
are collected and placed in the treasury to defray the expenses 
of the establishment and the maintenance of the pilgrim rest-houses. 
The fair held in August is intended to commemorate the death 
of Rém Rai and fragments of the offerings made are sent to 
his followers in all parts of India. The wives of Ram Rai are 
buried one at each corner of the building and their plaee of sepul- 
ture jis now marked by four towers. The present Mahant Nariyau 
Dis is eighth in descent from Ram Rai. His duty is to burn 
incense in the temple, present the offerings, superintend the receipts 


1 Rep:ired and made of masoury by the British. Panjab Kuar also excavated 
the tank at Kharbura, where a bathing festival takes place in September aud 
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and expenditure and direct the cercmonics to be observed on parti: 
cular days. 

The Jainas have a temple to Parasnith and the Musalnéns a 
shrine (takiya) to Shah Pir Kaki at Srinagar and small mosques 
at Dehra, Almora, and Naini Tal and soveral places alung the 
foot of the hills, but neither are of any account amongst the hilt 
populations. There are Christian Churehes in Dehra Din, Chak- 
rata, Mussvoree, Paiori, Almora, Pithoragarh, Lohaghat, Rauikhet, 
and Naini Tal, but many of these are chiefly intended for the use 
of British troops. 


CHAPTER X., 


RELIGION—(contd.) 
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Funeral ceremonies. 
Before proceeding with a description of the religious festivala 
aia Ranaia Gua: observed in Kumaon, it appears desirable 
to offer some explanation of the calendar in 
use, for the success or otherwise of many ceremonies is formally 
stated to depend upon the correct calculation of the auspicious 
titht chosen for its celebration. There are two modes of computing 
time! in common use, one founded on the sidereal divisions of the 


months and the other on an intricate adjustment of the solar to 
the lunar year. The astronomical solar year 


Sol . d 
oe is determined by the period between two 


consecutive conjunctions of the sun with the Yogatdra star of 
Aswini (B. Arietis), the first asterism of the constellation Aries, and 


each month commences when the sun enters a new constellation® 
; VIT., 284: Calcutta 


1 See fartuer Thomas's Prinsep, IT., 148: Wilson. 1., 151 ? 
Review; I., 257; XIIL, 66. 3 This is nota sign of the zodiac as under- 


ctood by Europeans, 
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(sankrdnt). The following table gives the names of the soasons, 
months and constellations :— 


a SSD 














Months. Uonstellationa. 
‘ pee 
Io Sanskrit. In local dialect.) Sanskrit. Local names, 
1. Chaitra =... | 1. Chait. 12. Mina ...|Min, Halduwa. 
} Vasanta wf 9. Vaisékha ...| 9. Baisskh. | 1. Megha .|Mckh, Vikhupadi, 
Vikhoti, Vikh- 
Tees Jeth , bati, Vikh. 
\ | 3. Jyeshtha 3, Jeth. 2. Vrisha.../Brish Brikb. 
& Grishme 4} |G Wohédha < | 4) Avérh, 3. Mithuna|Mithon. 
6. Srévana 5. Shaun, Shré-| 4. Kurkata,/Kark, Harlyélo, 
3. Varsha ... ban Halyiva. 
6. Bhédra 6. Bhado. 6. Sinha .. (Sinh,Ghi, Walglya, 
7. Aewina = ..| 7. Asoj. 6. Kanya ...|Kanya, Kbatarawa, 
& Sereda. { 8. Karttike 8. Kirttik. | 7. Tula |Tulapati. 
9. Margasiras or| 9. Mangair. 8. Vrishika |Brishik. 
5. Hewanto,,. Agiahdyana. 
10: Pausha  {l0. Pos, 9. Dhanus, |Dhan, Dhanugt. 
10. Makara, |Makar, Uttaréyi- 


ni, Phal, Ghu- 
gutiya, 


ll. Maghe (U1, Mén, 
12. Phélguna ...|19, Phégun. 11, Kumbha,} (Muambh, 








The irue sidereal day is the time between the same point of 
the ecliptic rising twice, and is therefore equal throughout the 
year. This division is commonly used and is sub-divided into 
sixty gharia of sixty palas each, ao that each ghari is equivalent 
to nearly twenty-four minutes. Each month contains as many 
days or parts of days as the sun continues in each constellation. 
The civil year rejects the fractions of a day: thus if the sun enters 
the first point of Aries at or after midnight of the 12th April a 
day is to be added to the expiring year, or if the sun enter on the 
morning of the 12th that day is rejected from the year. Each 
civil month commences at sunrise on the first day of the month, 
and not at the actual entrance of the sun into the constellation of 
the month. If the fraction exceeds thirty gharis (half a sidereal 
day), then the civil month is considered to begin one day later 
than the astronomical month. The length of the months is also 
affected by the difference of time calculated for the passage of the 
suv through the northern and southern degrees of the ecliptic, 
which in, effect brings about a bisseviule year of 366 days as nearly 
as possible once in four years. In Kumaon the months arc doubly 
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irregular’: with us June has always thirty days and July thirty- 
one days, but in Kumaon Asérh may have one year thirty-one days 
and the next year thirty-two days, for the sun may enter a constella- 
tion at any hoor in the twenty-four, whilst the day always com- 
mences from sunrise. In 1878, the first day of the solar year fell 
on March 12th. The eras of the K4li yug, Saka san and Nepal 
san follow the solar year. The Saka year began on the 14th 
March, 1878 A.D,, Julian style. 


The Hindu luni-solar year resembles in a great measure the 
system of recording time in use in ancient 
Greece. The ordinary year, called samvat- 
sara, is divided into twelve lunar months, an intercalary month 
being supplied about once in every three years. The Greeks had 
a cycle of eight years in which. there were three intercalary 
months, always inserted after the month Poseidon. The Hindu 
year commences at the true instant of the conjunction of the gun 
and moon ; that is, on the new moon which immediately precedes 
the commencement of the solar year, falling, therefore, somewhere 
in Chait. The day of conjunction is the last day of the expired 
month, the first of the new month being the day after conjunction. 
In Upper India, following the Surya Siddhdnta, the month com- 
mences with the full moon (purnima) preceding the last conjunc- 
tion; so that New year’s day always falls in the middle of the 
lunar month Chait and the year begins with the sudé or light-half 
of that month. Tbns the first day of the Samvat year 1935 fell 
on Chait Sudi 1st or April 3rd, 1878, corresponding to the 23rd of 
Chait of the solar year. The lunar months are always named after 
the solar months within which the conjunction happens, so that 
when two new months fall within one solar month (for example on 
the first and thirtieth days), the name of the corresponding solar 
month is repeated, the year being then intercalary or containing 
thirteen months. The intercalated or added (adhtka) month takes 
its place in. the middle of the natural (nija) month, 80 that of the 
four tortnights, the first and last belong to the natural month. In 
the Greek system, a month was omitted on each 160th year, simi- 
larly in the Hindu system it happens that in each period of 160 


1 in the year 1278, the number of days in each month was as follow :— 
“Chait, 31: Balsikh, 31 : Jeth, 31: Asirh, 33: Shann, 1: Bhado, 3}: Asoj, $1; 


Kérttik, 30: Mangsir, 29: Pus, 29: Méu, 50: Phiégun, 29. 
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years there is a month which has no full moon and is theretoro 
expunged, but it also happens that in the same year there is also an 
intercalary month. Prinsep writes :—‘ The lunar month, whatever 
be ite civil duration, is divided into thirty ¢ithis or lunar days 
which are subject to similar rules regarding intercalation and 
omission. When two ¢tithis end in the same solar day, the inter- 
mediate one is struck out of the calendar and called a kshdya-tithi: 
when no éii/i begins or ends in a solar day, the ¢ithi is repeated on 
two successive solar days and the first is called adhika. Whena 
tithi begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day at or 
about to begin: when after sunrise it is coupled with the next 
solar day, provided it does not end on the same day, in which case 
it would be expunged from the column of tithis. To render this 
singular mode of computation more perplexing, although the tithis 
are computed according to apparent time, yet they are registered 
in civil time. It is usual, however, to make account of the days 
in the semi-lunar periods by the common civil reckoning, begin- 
ning (as with the years) after the completion of each diurnal period. 
Thus the day on which the full moon occurs is the eudi 14th or 
15th or the last day of the light-half and following is the first of 
the badi or dark-half.” A tithi is expunged, on an aveiage, once in 
sixty-four days, so that five or six tithis are omitted in a year; one 
‘tithi is equal to 0-994 of a day or sixty-four tithis make sixty-three 
daya nearly. The principal era to which the luni-solar year is 
adapted is that of Vikramaditya: it is also used in calculating 
nativities, moveable festivals and in most orthodox religious obser- 
vances. In 18738, the beginning of the year fell on the 3rd of April. 
In some calendars that I have met with the months begin with the 
light half and end with the dark half all through, so that the day 
after the full moon of Chait would be the first day of the dark 
half of the same month, but the usual practice is to make it the first 
day of the dark half of Baisakh. 


The general use of the Saka era in Kumaon shows that it is 
the older of tle two amongst the native Khasiya population, though 
now ousted from its position in orthodox religious observances: 
Chait is cuusidered the first month of the year in Kumaon and 
Baisakh in the plains: thus New Year's day falls on the first of 
Chait, though in the almanacs as a rule the 28rd Chait is the first 
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day entered. The names of the months are like those in the 
plains’ system except that September is called Asoj in Kumaon 
instead of Asan or Kufr and November is called Mangsfr instead 
of Aghan. The differences that have arisen between the Hindu 
mode of solor reckoning and that of the Romans is due to the 
precession of the equinoxes not having been understood by the 
Hindus. The initial moment of the year was placed in former 
times on the vernai equinox or point of intersection of the equa- 
torial and equinoctial lines. This point varies about 50” every 
year, so that as a sign of the zodiac contains 30°, the vernal 
equinox passes. through a sigu in 2,160 years. In the earliost ages 
known to us the vernal equinox was in Taurus, then in Aries and 
itis now in Pisces. In the Kili year 3000 or 499 A. D., the ver- 
nal equinox coincided, according to Hindus, with the beginning of 
Aswini and the European year began on the vernal equinox on the 
20th March. Since then Europeans have arbitrarily changed the 
beginning of the year to the Ist of January, a day of no parti- 
cular solar, lunar or sidereal importance. The Kumaonis also 
have abandoned the vernal equinox and have made che conjuno- 
tion of the sun with B. Artetis their starting-point. Even in this 
matter they are in error, for asa matter of fact the conjunction 
does not take place on the day assumed for it in their tables 
The vernal equinox is removed from the first of Baieikh by a 
period of about twenty-two days and the moment of ecliptic con- 
junction of the sun with B. Arietia ia about seven days in advance 
of the date assigned to it. For all practical purposes, the rules 
given by Prinsep! for ascertainjng the day in a Hindu solar year 
or the Christian date corresponding to a date in a Hindu luni-solar 
year will be found quite sufficient. In the following account of 
the religious festivals in Kumaon we sball note those which are 
regulated by the solar calendar separately from those which follow 
the luni-solar calendar and commence with the month of Chait 
The eleventh of the dark hélf of Chait is known as the 
Pipmochani ekadasi and is observed by those 
who keep the elerenths of every month 
sacred.. The first nine nights of the sudi or light half of Chait are 
known as the Chait naw «itrf and are sacred to the worship of the 
1 Uscful tables, pp. 155, 177, 186. 
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Sakti form of Siva 9s Nau Durga, the nine forms of Durga. These 
are in common acceptation here :—Sailaputri, Brahmachérini, 
Chandraghanta, Kushmafnda, Skandamata, Katydyini, Kalritri, 
Mahégauri and Siddhrétri. Durga is also worshipped under her 
other forms as KA&li, Chandika, &o., at this season. Those who eat 
flesh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name in the 
presentation, aod those who do not eat flesh offer grain and flowere 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. 
-On the ninth of Chait sudt known as the Rdmnaumi, festivals are 
held at the temples of the Vaishnava form Rimapfdak in Almora, 
Uliyagaon and Masi. The Chait naurdiri is also the seanson of the 
great sangat or fair at the temples of Guru Rim Rai in Debra and 
Srinagar. The eleventh of the light half is known as kdmada 
when widows worship Vishou and offer grain, fruit and flowers to 
the deity either in a temple or toa salagrdm stone in their own 
home. The day of the full moon is observed asa festival in the 
temple of Akdésbhajini in Saun. On this day also the houses of 
the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth and cow- 
dung and no animal is yoked: hence the name Ajota. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Bais&kh is known as the 
Barathini ekadasi and is observed by wi- 
dows like the kdmada of the light half of 
Chait. The third of the light half is called the Akshai or Akhai 
tritiya and no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might 
occur. The Sikhs call it the Sattwa-tij and observe it as a festival. 
The Ganga-saptami or seventh devuted to the river Ganges is 
marked by special services in several places along the Ganges. 
The observances prescribed for the Mohani-ckadasi, or eleventh 
styled Mohani, are seldom carried out in Kumaon except by those 
who, having suffered much in this life, are desirous of obtaining a 
better position at their next birth. Old men and women amongst 
the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. The fourteenth of 
the light half is known as the Nar-Sinha chaturdasi which is 
observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of thé full moon called 
the Mddho purnima is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the Saiva and Néga temples on this day, such as Pinfkes- 
war, Gananath, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyalsydn 
and Sitcswar, also at Vasuki Nag in Danpur and Nagieo in Salam. 


Baisékh, 
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The eleventh of the dark half of Jeth is called the A para ekadasi 
sue! or ‘ super-excellent eleventh,’ the best of all 
the elevenths of the dark half which are held 
sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on this day and it is 
merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of tae dark 
half is called Bat-sdoitri amdwas, when Sévitri, the personified 
form of the sacred Gdyatri verse, is worshipped by a few. The 
second of the light half of Jeth is known as the Anadhya duntiya, 
and on this day no new task is given by a teacher to his pupils, 
The tenth of the light half is called the Jeth Dasahra, which is 
generally observed throughout the lower pattis. Special assemblies 
are held on this day at the temples of Uma at Karnprayég, Uparde 
at Amel, Bageswar, Koteswar and Sita at Sitabaniin Kota,&e. This 
Dasahra fell on the 10th June, 1878, and marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Nagas and Médnasa. The eleventh is called 
the Nirjald ekadasi, when drinking water is forbidden to those 
who profess to be devout. The day of the full moon is like all 
other similar dates observed by plastering the floor with cow-dung 
and earth and giving presents (nishrau or nirshau) of rice and 
money to Brahmans. 

The eleventh of the dark half of Asarh is known as the Pogini 
ekadasi, a nominal feast only observed by 
those who have vowed to keep holy every 
eleventh throughout the year. During this month festivals are held 
in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Nagrija in Garhwal. 
The eleventh of the light half of As&rh is known as the Harisaya- 
né ekadasi, the day when Vishnu falls asleep, which like the Hari- 
bodhiné ekadasi, or eleventh of the light half of Kérttik, when 
Vishnu awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred 
amongst ‘elevenths’ and is generally observed throughout these 
districts, The day of the full moon is observed in the same way 
as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

The eleventh of the dark half of Sawan or Saun has the local 
name kameka, but is merely observed as a 
day of rest and one of the ajota days when 
the cattle are not harnessed. When the thirteenth of any month 
falls on a Saturday it is called Sani triyodusi and is held sacred to 
Siva, no matter in what moath or in what half of the month it 


107 
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takes place. ‘his conjunction occurred on the 27th July, 1878, 
Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of the mouth occurs 
on a Monday, it is called the somwati amdwas, which is gencrally 
observed as a day of rest and the srdddh of ancestors is performed 
without, however, making the pindus as preseribed for the Srdduh- 
paksh of Bhado. On this day also an iron anklet called dhagul 
is worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the 
attentions of bhuts or sprites. This conjunction took place on 
the 29th July and 23rd December, 1878. The eleventh of the 
light half is known as the Putrdu ekadasi, but has no special im- 
portance. On the day of the full moon, aftcr bathing in the 
morning, Hindus retire to some place near running water and 
inaking a mixture of cow-dung and the earth in which the tulsé 
plant has grown, anoint their bodies ; they then wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of 
Kikh-tarpan or worship of the seven Rishis or sages. They then 
bind rdkhis or bracelets of silk or common thread around their 
wrists and feed and give presents to Brahmans. The common 
name for this festival in Kumaon is Upa-kurma, equivalent to the 
salauna or Rakshdbandhan or Rakhibanden of other districts. On 
this day festivals take place at the Sun temple in Sui, Bisang, 
Bérahi Devi at Devi Dhura and Patuwa in Sadi. A commercial 
fair takes place at Devi Dhira on the Sudi purnima. 


The fourth of the dark half of Bhado is known as the Sankasht 
chatuythi when Ganesh is worshipped and 

Bhado. A 
offerings of «dub grass and the sweetmeat 
called ladu composed of sugar and scsamum sced are made. These 
sweetmeats are here called modak, of which ten are usually pre- 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to 
the worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus. 
The eighth of the dark half is the well-known Janamashiami, a 
great festival amongst the Vaishnavas, held in honour of the birth 
of Krishna. The eve of this festival is spent in worship in the 
temples: it fell on the night of the 20th of August in 1878. Local 
festivals are also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, 
Ganganath, Karttikeya, Dipa Devi and Pushkar Nag. Theo 
eleventh of the dark half is known as the Ajdémbika ekadasi and 
that last day is called the Kushdwerthi amdwas, when the kusha 
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grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their ceremonies. Locally 
amongst the Tiwdri Brahmans the ceremony of changing the 
sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half of Bhado, 
which is commonly known as the Huritdli tritiya from the Hasta 
nakshatra or asterism. The fourth is known as the Ganesh-cha- 
turthi and ig the date of a fair at Thal Kedér in Waldiya and at 
Dhvajpatikeswar near Jarkandar in.Askot. The fifth, which fell 
on the first day of September, 1878, is known as the Ndg or Rikht 
or Birura-panchami. This is the great day on which the serpents 
are worshipped and the date of the fair in 
honour of Agyara Mahérudra at Papoli in 
Nakura and Karkotak Nig in Chbakhéta. Rikheswar is a title of 
Siva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which he is represented as 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded 
snakes. The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the 
walls of their houses and seven days before this feast steep a mix- 
ture of wheat, gram and a sort of pulse called gahat (Dolichos 
uniflorus) in water. On the morning of the Ndg-panchami they 
take a wisp of grass and tying it up in the form of a snake dip 
it in the water in which the grain has been steeped (birura) and 
place.it with money and sweetmeats as an offering before the ser- 


pents. 

The chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the 
Nand-ashtami or eighth of the Sudi or light half. It is popular 
all over the upper pattis of the two districts and is the occasion 
of a great assembly in Almora. This fair fell on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1878. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and occasionally 
young male buffalocs. At Almora a young buffalo is sacrificed 
and Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Chand Rajas, 
gives the first blow with a talwar and afterwards the others kill the 
animal, In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel cus- 
tom. The animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl 
and rice and on the day of the sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and. 
decked with a garland around its neck, is wershipped. The head- 
man of the village then lays a talwar across its neck and the heast 
is let loose, when all proceed to chase it and pelt it with stones 
and hack it with knives until it dies. This custom especially 
prevails in villages where the form Mahikh-murdani is worshipped, 
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‘she who slew the buffalo-demon Mahisha.’ A similar custom, 
however, called dhurangt obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of the buffalo-legend. There, 
when a man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in 
which the death occurred and the nearest male relative dances 
naked with a drawn sword to the music of a dram, in which he is 
assisted by others for a whole day and night. The following 
day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons until it dies. 
It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old 
one unconnected with any Br&hmanical deity. A story fabricated 
not very long ago in connection with the Nanda temple at Almora 
is both amusing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. 
My informant tells how the worship of Nanda at Almora had been 
kept up ever since it was established there by Kalyan Chand, but 
tbat when the British took possession of Kumaon, the revenue- 
free villages attached to the temple were sequestrated by Mr. 
Traill.._ Three years afterwards (1818) Mr. Traill was on a visit to 
the Bhotiya valley of Juhér, and whilst passing by *'anda-kot, 
where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was struck blind 
by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him that 
unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
snow-blindness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this 
effect, his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this 
peouliarity in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of 
the stock of the plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, 
these are thrown or, as the people say, sent to sleep on a waste 
space below the fort of Lalmandi (Fort Moira) and thus disposed of. 


A ceremony known as the Durbdshtami sometimes take place 
on the Vanddshtami and sometimes on the 
Janmédshtami or other holy eighth of this 
month, On this day women make a necklace of dib grass which 
they place around their neck and after ablution and worship give 
it with the sankalp or iavocation and a present to Brahmans. 
They then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread atcording 
to their menns. They also put on their left arms a bracelet of 


? On the British conquest in 1815, all claima to holt land free of revenne 
were cxamined and in many caece, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 
tory evidcuce in support of the claim, considerable delay arose in issuing orders. 
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thread with seven knots known asdor. Men wear a similar brace- 
let of fourteen knots on their right arma which is called anant, 
as they first wear it on the anant chaturdasi or fourteenth of the 
light half, which ie further observed as a festival at Benindg in 
Baraun, Bhagling in Sor and Chhipula in Askot and also at the 
temples to Ghantakarn in Garhwal. The eleventh is locally known 
as the Pérshvapart ekadasi aud the twelfth as the Baman or Shrdvan 
dwddasi from the Srivana nakshatra or asterism, but both are 
merely nominal festivals. The day of the full moon is observed 
as in other months. 

The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the erdddh-paksh 
or fortnight devoted to the repose of the 
manesr of ancestors. It is also called the 
Mahdlaya pdrban srdddh from the formula used each day in 
worshipping the manes. The ninth is known as the Srdddhiya 
naumt when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On,tbis 
day, the children by a legal wife make smal! balls of cooked rice 
and the children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground 
with water on a stone. These cakes or balle are called pinda 
and are worshipped in remembrance of the deceased. They are 
then given to a cow to eat or are thrown into a river or on to 
some secluded ‘waste piece of ground. The practice of making 
pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those castes who claim 
connection with similar castes in the plains and is unknown 
amongst the Khasiyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died 
his srdddh is performed on the same date of the fortnight: thus if 
he died on the third of Magh sudi, his srdddh in the erdddh-paksh 
or kanyagat will be held on the third, but if he died on the niuth 
or any succeeding date, if the mother be already dead, as a father's 
srdddh cannot be held after a mother’s, the ceremony must be 
observed on the eighth. In addition to this the anniversary of 
the death of a father is always separately observed by the better 
classes and is called ‘ekodhisht’ or ‘ekodrisht, when ‘he alone is 
looked at’ or is made the object of worsbip. If he died during 
the srdddh-paksh, tho day is celled ‘ ekodrisht khyd erdddh,’ and 
though it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the 
anniyersary. The last day of the dark half is called dmdwas 
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srdddhiya, when the names of all ancestors are mentioned and 
worshipped, but pindas are made and offered only for the three 
male paternal ancestors, father, grand-father and great-grand- 
futher. The three ascending cognates and agnates are all 
honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Doma. 
The srdddh of girls who die before marriage is never made, and of 
boys only if they have been invested with the sacrificial thread. 
The erdddh of a girl who has married is made by her husband’s 
brother’s family, if she dies childless her husband’s brother's 
son, or if her husband has married twice and has offspring, her 
step-son (sautela) performs the ceremony. In default of these, 
the elder or other brother of the husband will officiate ; her own 
brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected with a 
sister who married. The eleventh of the srdidh-paksh is known 
as the Indriya ekddasi, but has no particular observances attached 
to it apparently. 


The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the Asa 
naurdtri are, like the first nine nights of 
Chait, specially devoted to the worship of 
Sakti. The first day is called Devi sthapana, on which the idol is 
set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the ‘mahd- 
shtami’ or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the 
proceedings contiaue during the whole night. The tenth of the 
light half of Asoj is here called the Bijayadasami or the teuth of 
victory, and on this day a festival is held to commemorate the 
commencement of Ramé’s expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the 
release of Sita. It is locally known us Pdyata or simply Pett, from 
the well-known sweetmeat petha which forms an important item 
of the feast given to friends and relatives on this day. Some also 
now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the more useful 
crops, such as wheat, grain, mustard, as well as on the kark sankrdnt, 
when the custom is universally observed. The village gods Goril 
and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the mahdshtamt. The 
eleventh is known as the Pdpdnkusha ekddusa or eleventh of the 
ankus (elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as Pdrehvapari. 
The day of the full moon is called Kopigrt, and from this day the 
gambling of the Dewéli commences. 
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The eleventh of the dark half of Karttik is known as the 
Réma ekadasi or eleventh of Rama and 
Lakshmi. The entire dark half is called 
the Dipa-paksh or ‘ fortnight of lamps.’ The P&dma-Purdna alludes 
to the eleventh or Rima as appropriate to the gift of lighted lamps 
as well as to the Nark chaturdusi or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and 
flowers should be offered on the two following days, when bathing 
also is enjoined. The Dipdwalt amdwus or last day of the dark 
half fell on the 25th October, 1878, and is known as the Sukhrdtri 
or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi 
and also as the Diwdli. Women take part in the observances of 
tLe night and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly 
prepare the materials for the night’s worship when none are 
allowed to sleep. Even the lighting of lamps for the purpose of 
gambling in any place dedicated to Vishnu is considered to ve a 
pious and meritorious act at this season. The Vaishnava friars 
known generically as Bairfgis minister at most of the Vaishnava 
shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spritual supremacy of the 
chief of the Sriranga temple and math near Trichinopoly in the 
Madras Presidency. 


The Kérttika Méhdtmya of the Pédma-Purdna is devoted toa 
description of the rites and ceremonies to be observed during 
Karttik. “In this month whatever gifts are made, whatever 
obsetvances are practised, if they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure 
of obtaining the end desired and realizing an imperishable reward.” 
The first day of the light half is devoted to the memory of the 
Daitya Raja Bali who was subdued by Vishuu in his dwarf incar- 
nation and to Krishna or Kanhaiya as Gobardhan. When Bali was 
sent to P&étfila, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with cow-dung and the 
images of Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive 
domestic worship. The second is known as the Yama-durtiya 
when Yama came down to visit his sister Yamuna and she received 
the boon that all: brothers who visited sisters on that day and 
interchanged presents should escape hell. On the eighth a com- 
mercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known as the Kush- 
mdnda-naumi when pumpkins are offered to Devi, and on the 
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eleventh called the Haribodini, the waking of Vishnu from his 
periodical slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known ae the 
Vaikunth-chaturdasi, for he who dies on this day goes straight to 
the paradise of Vishnu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikunth 
fourteenth at Kamaleswar in Srinagar and Mallik Arjun im Askot, 
The last day of the light half or purntma is like the purnima of 
Bais&kh, a great day for bathing, and special assemblies are then 
held at the temples of Pin&keswar, Ganandth, Siteswar, Vdsuki 
R&j and N&gdeo Padamgir. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Mangsfr is known as the 
Utpatti ekadast, but is not particularly ob- 
served. The eleventh of the light half is 
called the Mokshu ekadasi and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Burdhi dwddasi is s0 called in remembrance of Vishnu’s 
boar incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar ob- 
servance attached to it. The only other festivals during this 
month are those held at the harvest feasts. No important agri- 
cultural operation takes place without the intervention of some 
religious observance. An astrologer is called in who fixes the 
auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial letter of the 
name of the owner of the field, but if this does not suit, his brother 
or some near relation whose name is more convenient for tae pur- 
pose takes the owner’s place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed 
for the commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as 
kudkhyo and halkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the 
morning or evening and begins by lighting a lamp before the 
household deity and offering rice, flowers and balls made of turme- 
ric, borax and lemon-juice called pitya. The conch is then sounded 
and the owner of the field or relative whose lucky day it is takes 
three or four pounds of seed from a basin and carries it to the 
edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then scrapes a 
portion of the earth with a kutala (whence the name kudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the 
ground and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkhyo cere- 
mony, the pitya are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough- 
cattle and four or five furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm- 
servants are fed. The begiuning of the harvest is celebrated by 


Mangeir. 
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the kaldi, when ten or twelve ears of the new grain ove brought 
from tho fields and offered to the bourehold deity. Pots of cow- 
dung are placed over the doorway and near the household deity 
and four ears crossed two by two are placed in them. After the 
harvest is over one or two eupas or sieves of grain are distributed 
amongst the servants. ll there ceremonies are accompanied by 
simple prayer for prosperity ia general and on the work about to 
he performed in particular. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Pus is called the Saphala. 
ekddasi and the eleventh of the light half 
is known ag the Bhojni ekddasi. The fourth 
of the dark of half of Mén or Magh is known as the Sankasht 
chaturtht, which liko the similarly named 
day in Bhado is sacred to Ganesh. The 
cleventh is the Shat-tila ekddasi when the devout are allowed but 
six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. The first 
of the light half fell on the 23rd of February in 1879. The fifth of 
the light half called the Sri or Basant-panchami marks in popular 
ise the commencement of the season of the Holi. The name 
‘ Sri’ is derived from one of the titles of Lakehmi, the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning: Even in Kumaon where the customs and 
ideas of the plains have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, 
amongst some classes, young children beginning to learn are 
tanght to honour Sarasvati on this day, whilst the Baniya worships 
his scales, the soldier his weapon, the clerk his pen, the ploughman 
his plough and others the principal emblem of their professions or 
callings. The name Basant-panchami connects the festival with 
the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this time 
a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-drese, 
The Basant-panchami corresponds closcly with the old Latin feast, 
the fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as the beginaing 
of spring in the Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes 
of a yellow colour in honour of spring and indulge in feasts aod 
visiting their friends. From the fourth to the eighth of the light 
half of Magh festivals are held which are known collectively as 
the Panch parbb: they are the Ganesh chaturthé, the Basant. 
panchami, the Stirya shashthi or khgskthi, the Achala saptaes 
108 
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and the Bhishmdshtami. The Ganesh chaturthi is observed by few 
in Kumaon, but the Basant-panchami is held in honour all over 
the two districts. The Stirya shashthi is held on the same day as the 
Sttala shashthi of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
it is observed by the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and 
others similarly situated who worship the sun on thisday, The only 
noted festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun 
at Paban or Pabhain in Bel. The Achala saptami or “ immoveable 
seventh,” so called because it is said to be always held sacred, is 
seldom observed here. It is also called the Jayanti saptami or 
‘seventh of victory,’ and festivals are held on this day at the Kama- 
lesvar temple in Srinagar and the temple to Jayanti at Jayakot in 
Borfrau. The Bhtshmdshtami seems to be altogether unobserved if 
we except the entirely local ceremonies held in some few places and 
utterly unknown to the people at large. The eleventh is known as the 
Bhima ekddasi and this and the full moon are very seldom observed. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Ph&gun ia called the Bijaya 
ekddasi or ‘eleventh of victory.’ The four- 
teenth is everywhere sacred to Siva. This 
is the day when all sins are expiated and exemption from metem- 
psychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of the apparition of 
the ling which descended from heaven to 
confound the rival disputants, Brahma and 
Vishnu, a scene which is described at length in the Linga Purina,! 
The day preceding is devoted by the pious and educated to fasting 
and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not until ablu- 
tions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests that the worshippers are allowed to 
eat. The day is then kept as a holiday. In the great Saiva estab- 
lishments the ceremonies are conducted with great splendour and 
are held to be especially sacred on this day, more particularly in 
those which were established before the Muhammadan invasion of 
India, These temples as enumerated by the local pandits are as 
follows :—(1) R&meswar near Cape Komorin ; (2) Kedérnath in 
Garhw4l; (3) Mabfkala in Ujjain ; (4) Somnath in Gujrat ; (5) 
Mallikarjun in the Dakhin ; (6) Bhima Sankara ; (7) Onkérn4th on 
the Nerbudda ; (8) Visvanath in Benares ; (9) Bhubaneswar in 
* Translated ix Muir, IV., 388. 
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Orissa ; (10) Vaidyanath in Bengal, beyond Dacca; (11) Bageswar 
in Kumaon, and (12) Jageawar in Kumuon. As a rule, however, 
there is only a simple service in some temple or a ling is made of 
clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in 
the Barshik pustak, the authority in these hills, is seldom observed 
and only carried out by the wealthy through their purokit, or 
family-priest ; the mass of the people neither now understand it 
nor have they the means to pay the fees of the hereditary ex- 
pounders, The ceremonies observed comprise an offering of 
mustard or uncooked rice with flowers and water and then the 
mystical formula known as prdndydm, the first part of which com- 
prises the ‘ ang-nyds—kaur-nyds. This consists of separate sets 
of salutations to the seven members of the body (ang) and to the 
seven members of the hand (kar), each of which is accompanied 
by a mystical mantra in which the deities of one of the sev2n worlds 
is saluted in order that they may come and take up their abode 
for the time in the member of the worshipper dedicated to them. 
This formula will be better understvod from the following table :~— 


—— 











The seven Sanskrit Hindi | Members of the 
! hand, 


Mewbers of the 
ephcres of the nanies, equivalents. body. 


y 








»-{Thanb (angevait),|Chest (hridaya). 


1. Earth ...{Bhdr-loka  ., {Bhu , 
Fore-finger (tur-|Head (sir). 


2. Sky .../Bhuvar-loka .. |Fhuv os 
jani), 
3. Vlanets ...(Swar-loka  ../Sva seo Second ditto}/Scalp-lock  (at- 
| madhyama). hha). 
4. Saints ...|Mahar-loka ...J/Mab v.| Lhird ditto (aud-{Throat (kants), 
mike). 
5. Sons of:Jano-loka ...{Jan ow |Fourth ditto (Aa- Eye (netr). 
Brahma, ‘s ate ). aveh caine 
Does -lok sol Te ee Palm Charter) avel (ndbhi). 
6. Peuance...|Tapo-loka ap eee ids 
(harpr:shts, Back (p{th). 


7. Truth a er « |Satyam vee 





The kar-nyds is performed first aud is made by holding the 
nose by the right hand and then first holding up the thumb of 
the left hand and then applying the thumb to each fingcr, the 
palm and back of the hand successively, mentally repeating this 
salutation or namaskdr :—‘ Om Bhu: angushtibhydm nam,’ 
for the thumb: ‘Om Bhuv: tarjantbhydm nam,’ for the fore- 
finger and so on changing the name of the sphcre fou that appro- 
priated to the particular member, The ‘ang-nyds ig in all 
respects the same and a similar mautra is used whilst saluting 
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each of the seven members of the body. Other gesticulations are 
bripging the right hand around the head and clapping the hands 
three times which is supposed to purify all beings; also snapping 
the thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate 
mantras which brings the ling into one’s self, 


The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystic syllables 
bher, bhuvah. svar, whilst these again are held by some to represent 
the old trinity Agoi, Indra and Surya, who even amongst the non- 
Bréhmanical tribes attained to considerablé popularity. Again in 
the mystic word ‘Om’ we have according to some A, U. M., repre- 
senting the initial letters of the names of Agni, Varuns (a form 
of Indra) and Mitra (one with the sun): others refer these 
letters to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who comprise the 7'ri-mirté 
of advanced Brhhinanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagannath in Orissa, the forms of which represent the 
double cursive form of ‘Om’ as ordinarily written in manuscript. 
In a note to his translation of the Mailati and Madhava of Bha- 
vabhuti, Profesgor Wilson! explains ‘ Nyd¢sa’ as “a form of gesti- 
culation made with a short and mystic prayer to the heart, the 
head, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om sirase name, 
‘Om! salutation to the head’; with the addition of the kavacha, 
the armour or syllable phat, and the astra, the weapon or syllable 
hun. The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, is then ‘Om 
sirase nama, hun, phat.” These formula were specially used by 
the sect of Yopis or Pasupatas, “the oldest sect probably now 
existing amongst the Hindus and with whose tenets and practices 
Bhavabhati appears to have been thoroughly aequainted” Again 
Cunningham? in his Lad&k gives the mantra addressed to the 
Bodhbisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken from an actual 
Tibetan stereotype block, which ends with the line :— 

‘Om Vajra-krodha, hdyagriva, hulu, hulu, hun, phat. 

This is clearly derivable from the non-Brihmanical worship ot 

deities of montane origin. 


At the mahdpuja on the Shiur&tri at Jageswar, the idol is 
bathed in succession with milk, curds, ghi, 
honey and sugar; cold and hot water being 
1 Works, XII, 5, 11, 59. 7 P, 306, 


Shiurdtri at Jageswar. 
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used alternately between ench bathing. Each bathing has its ap- 
propriatc invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects 
the same as those prescribed in the plains. Another form of wor- 
ship is the ‘jap’ or recitation of the one hundred and eight names 
of Siva, such as Rudra, Isina, Hara, Pasupati, &c. These are count- 
ed off of a rosary made of the seeds of the rudrdksha (Abrus pre- 
catorius). Asa rule, however, few remember this litany and the 
worshipper is satisfied by repeating 4 single. name as often an he 
cares, thus “ Om sivdya om,” or “Om mahddeo” is the favourite 
ejaculation of the ‘jap'in Kumaon. The leaves of the Lel (Agile 
marmelos) and the flowers of the dhatura (Datura alba), the kopur 
nali or Kapur nat (Hedychium spicatum), the jdti or jai (Mur- 
raya exotica ?) and the rose are specially sacred to Siva aud torm a 
part of the argha or offerings made during his worship. There 
can be no doubt but that the present system of Saiva worship 
thuugh popular and universal is of modern ofigin, and on this point 
we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson 3—“ Notwithstand- 
ing the reputed sanctity of the Sivurdtri, it is evidently sectarial 
and comparatively modern, as well as a merely local institution, 
and consequently offera no points of analogy to the practices of 
antiquity. It is said in the Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras 
are from the Rig Vedns, but they are not cited, and it may be well 
doubted if any of the Vedas recognise any such worship of 
Siva. The great suthoritiee for it are the Purénas, and the Tan- 
tras ; the former—the Siva, Linga, Padma, Matsya and Véyu—are 
quoted chiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of the 
rite, and the great rewards attending its performance: the latter 
for the mantras: the use of mystical formulz, of mysterious letters and 
syllables, and the practice of Nydea and other absurd gesticulations 
being derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them, as the Jedna San- 
hita, the Siva Rahasya, the Rudra Ydmala, Mantra-mahodadht 
and other Téntrika works, The age of these compositions is un- 
questionably ot very remote, and the ceremonies for which they 
are the only authorities can have no claims to be considered as 
parts of the primitive system. This does not impair the populanty 
of the rite, and the importance attached to it is evinced by the 
copious details which are given by the compilers of the Titht-Tattwa 


"See Wilson, II., 914: the prayers there given are paraphrased in the 
Bérshih pustak, 3 Ibid , 219 
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and Kalpa Druma regarding it and by the manner in which it is 
observed in all parts of India.” 


The Goshins' founded by Sankara Achirya are still a powerful body 
in these hills. Sankara Acharya had four 
principal disciples who are usyally named 
Padmapéda, Hast&malaka, Suresvara or Mandana, and Trotaka. Of 
these the first bad two pupils, Tirtha and Ashrama; the second 
had also two, Vana and Aranya; the third had three, Sérasvati, 
Pari and Bharati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, Parvata 
and Sagara. These pupils became the heads of the order of Das- 
nami Dandins or ‘ ten-named mendicants, and any one joining the 
fraternity adopts one of the names. Formerly all suppdrted them- 
selves by alms and were celibates. Now some have married and 
become householders or have taken to trade or arms as a profession 
and are not acknowledged as brethren except perhaps in western 
India. The Gosiins proper are called Dandins from the dandi or 
staff carried by them in their travels. They are ruled by an as- 
sembly called the Dasnama composed of representatives of the ten 
divisions which has complete control over all the maths of the 
order. On the death of a Mabant his successor is usually elected 
by the members of the math to which he belonged or, in some cases, 
the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief math of the order repre- 
sented in Garhwal is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Rudroath, Kalpeswar, Kama- 
leswar, Bhil-kedir, and indeed most of the principal temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. 


Goséins. 


The Jangamas or Lingadbaris, so called from their wearing a 
miniature ling on their breast or arm, ac- 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of Ba- 
sava, who was minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachuri Raja of Kalyéna 
and murdered his master in 1135 A.D. Basava wrote the Bisava- 
Purana and his nephew, the Channa-Basava Purina, which are still 
the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a Kinarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘vrishabha,’ and the Basava-Purdna is 
written in praise of the bull Nandi, the companion and servant of 
Siva. The Jangamas style themselves Puritan followers of Siva 


Jangamas, 


* The name fs derived according to some from ‘ go,’ passion, and ‘ swdmi,’ 
master; he who has his passions under control. 
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under the form of a ling and call all others idolaters. They say 
that they reverence the Vedas and the writings of Sankara Achér- 
ys, but they reject the Mah4bhérata, Raméyana and Bhigavate as 
the invention of Brahmans. They consider both Sankare Achérya 
and Basava to have been emanations of Siva. Basava himself was 
a Saiva Brahman and devoted himeelf to the worship of Siva under 
the form of a ling as the one god approachable by all. He 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, 
deified mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He 
denied tho use of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, roaa- 
ries and holy-water. He set aside the Vedas as the supreme autho- 
rity and taught that all human beings are equal, and hence men of 
a)] castes and even women can become spiritual guides amongst the 
Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with Brahmans, but permis- 
sive only with the followers of Basava. Child-marriage is un- 
known and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Polygamy is per- 
missible with the consent of a childleas wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket. perfumes, paints, black- glass armlets, 
nose and toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married 
woman. A Jangam always returns a woman’s salutation and 
only a breach of chastity can cause her to Jose her position. The 
Jangamas are also called Vira Saivas to distinguish them from 
the Arfdhyas, another division of the followers of Basava who 
call themselves descendants of Brahmans and could not be in- 
duced to lay aside the Br&hmanical thread, the rite of assuming 
which requires the recital of the gdyatrt or byzhn to the sun: 
hence the Jangamas regard this section as idolatore and reject 
their assistance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brah- 
mans are called Séurdnyas and Viseshas. The SémAnya or ordi- 
nary Jangam may eat and drink wine and betel and may eat in 
any one’s house, but can marry only in his own caste. The Visesha 
is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the rest. The lesser vows are 
addressed to the linga, the guru and the Japgam or brother in the 
faith. The lings represents the deity and the guru he who breathes 
the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one with the 
deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The lin- 
gas in temples are fixed there and therefore called Sehdvira : hence 
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the lingas of Basava are called jangama or able to move about, 
and the followers Jangamas or living incarnatiqns of the ling. 
The Aradhyas retain as much of the Brihmanical ceremonial as 
possible, they look down on women and admit no proselytes, they 
call themselves Vaidikas and say that the Jangamas are Veda- 
bahyas. The latter declare that every one has a right to read the 
Vedas for himself and that the Arddhyas are poor blind leaders of 
the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruction of 
themselves and others. 

The Jangama worships Siva as Sadashiu, the form found in 
Kedér, who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the ling 
is reverenced as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He 
abhors Maya or Kali, who is one with Yona and is opposed to 
licentiousness in morals or manners. He aims at. release from 
fleshly lusts by restraining the passious; he attends to the rules 
regarding funerals, marriage and the placing of infants in tho 
creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. Burial is 
substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests, 
The Vira-Saivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory :— 
‘The guru is the cow whose mouth is the fellow-worshipper and 
whose udder is the ling. The cow confers benefits by means 
of its udder, but this is filled through the mouth and body, and 
therefore if a Vira-Saiva desires the image to benefit him, he 
must feed the mouth, or in other words sustain and comfort 
his fellow-worshippers, and then the blessing will be conveyed 
to him through the teacher. When the Br&hmanical Siva is 
mentioned in their books it is qnly to show that the true Vira- 
Saivas are more than a match for the Bbu-suras or gods or the 
earth as the Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary Saiva 
temples are in some cages served by ortnodox Smarta (Saiva) 
Brihmans. The Jangamas still serve some of the principal tem- 
ples in Garhwal. 

1 The chief authoritics for the Lingéyat system are :— 


The Bésava-Purina of the Lingéyats translated by the Rev. G. Wirth, 
J.B.B.R.4.8., VIIL, 63 

The Chanua-Bésava Purdna translated by the same. Jdid. 

The creeds, customs and literature of the Jangamas, by C, ?. Brown, 
M.J.L.S.XI. 148: JR.A.S: V ns. 14). 


The Biseva-Purina, the principal book of the Jangamas, by the same. 
fbid., XU. 198. 

On the Gosiins by J. Warden, M. J. L. S, XIV. 67. 

Castes of Malabar. /bid., 1878, p. 172. 
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The Kanphata Jogies conduct the worship in all the Bhairava 
cemples that are not ministered to by Kha- 
siyas. Their principal seat is at Danodhar 
on the edge of the Ran of Kachh about twenty miles north-west of 
Bhij in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick-dust coloured 
garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of rhinoceros 
born, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and posseas seve- 
ral large establishments, They follow the TAéntrika ritual, which is 
distinguished by its licentiousness. Both the ling and the Yona 
are worshipped by them and they declare that it is unnecessary to 
restrain the passions to arrive at rclessc from metempeychosia, 
They are the great priests of the lower Sd&kti forms of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and drink wine and 
indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. Departing from the 
original idea of the female being only the personified energy 
of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
we have seen in the case of Durga, receives personal worsbip, to 
which that of the corresponding male deity is almost always 
subordinate. The Siktas are divided into two great classes, both 
of which are represented in these districts the Dakshindchéris and 
Vamichéris. The first comprise those who follow the right hand or 
open orthodox ritual of the Puranas in their worship of Sakti, whilat 
the latter or left-hand branch adopt a secret ceremonial which 
they do not care openly toavow. The distinction between the two 
classes is not so apparent in the mass of the Saktas here as 
amongst the extreme of either class, The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be, never profess 
in public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left- 
hand Saktas, and it is only fair to say that they generally repro- 
bate it as opposed to the spirit of the more orthodox writings, As 
a rule the worshipper simply offers up a prayer and on great occa- 
sions presents one, two, five or eight kids, which are slaughtered 
and afterwards form the consecrated food of which all may partake. 
The left-hand ritual is more common in Garhwal, where there are 
some sixty-five temples dedicated to Nagnrija and Bhairava and 
some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there are not 
4wenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Nagraja is supposed 
109 
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to represent Vishuu and Bhairava is held to bo a form of Siva, 
and these with their personified energies are considered present 
in each of these temples, though in the actual ceremony the 
worship is chiefly directed to the female form of Siva’s Sakti. In 
all the rites, the use of some or all the elements of the five-fold 
makdra, viz., matsya (fish), mdnsa (flesh), madhya (wine), mat- 
thuna (women) and mudra (certain mystical gesticulations), arc 
prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by its appro- 
priate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the Sri Chakra 
or Piirndbhishek, the ritual, as laid down in the Daskarm, places 
the worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the officiating 
priest as representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The 
priest then brings in a naked woman, to whom offerings are made as 
the living representative of Sakti, and the ceremony ends in orgies 
which may be better imagined than described. It is not therefore 
astonishing that temple priests are, as a rule, regarded as @ 
degraded, impure class, cloaking debauchery and the indulgence in 
wine, women and flesh under the name of religion. Garhwal is 
more frequented by pilgrims and wandering religious mendicants, 
and this is given as a reason for the more frequent public ex- 
hibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the 
initiated are admitted even to the public ceremonies. The 
Tantras prescribe for the private ceremony that a worshipper 
may take:—“a dancing-girl, a prostitute, a female devotee, a 
washerwoman or a barber's wife,” and seating her before him 


naked, go through the various rites and partake with her of 
the five-fold makdra. 


The bali-ddna or oblation when offered by Vaishnavas con- 
sists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but 
when offered by the Saiva Siktas. here 
usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of buffaloes 
or more generally of goats. At Purnagiri in Tallades, Hat in Gan- 
goli and Ranchula Kot in Katydr, the consort of Siva, in her 
most terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having 


} See for further details Wilson, I., 253, and Ward, III, 194, ed. 1822 - 
the descriptions there given fairly represent the practice in the hills, 


Sacrifices. 
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been in former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neigh- 
bouring country of Nepal, it is recorded that the custom of offer- 
ing human sacrifices to Bachhla Devi, another form of Kali, was 
introduced by Siva-deva-barma, and that when one of his successors, 
Viswadeva-barma, considered it a piece of great cruelty and desired 
to abolish it “ Nara-siva made a great noise. Whereupon the Raja 
went to see what was the matter and the Nara-siva came to seize 
him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him a large jdgir which 
remains to the present day.” In Bhavabhuti’s charming drama 
of Malati and Mddhava we have an account of the attempt made 
by Aghoraghanta to offer MAlati as a sacrifice to Chmunda Devi 
when she is rescued by Madhava? In the collection of legends 
known as the Katha Sarit Sigara frequent mention is made of the 
sacrifice of human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the 
forests and mountains, and we know that up to the present day the 
practice has existed amongst the wild tribes in Khondistén. In the 
Dasa Kuméra Charitra, also, we are told of Prahdravarma, Raja of 
Mithila, being attacked by the Savaras and losing two of his 
children whe were about to be offered by the barbarians to Chandi 
Devi when they were fortunately rescued by a Brahman. The 
Kalika Purana, too, gives minute directions for the offering of a 
human being to Kéli, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a 
thousand years, Both at Purnagiri and Hat a connection and oneness 
with the great Kali of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much 
esteemed as a subsidiary oblation. In the Jatter place the sacri- 
ficial weapon used in the human sacrifices is still preserved.* 


The Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Phalgun Sudi, locally known as 
the chharari day. Some derive the name 
Holi from the demon Holika, who is one with Putana; but the 
Bhavishyottara Purdna, which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account which may be thus briefly summa- 
rised :—In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Raja named Raghu 
who governed go wisely that his people were always happy, until 


‘Wright's Nepal, 126, 180: Sivadeva lived about the tenth ceutury. 
2 Wilson, XIL, 58. 3 Those who are desirous of investigutivg the subjece 
of huuian sacrifices further ure referred to Wilson’s works, I, 264 ; 11, 247; Mh, 
363: LV., 143; Max Miller’s History vf ancient Sanakrit Literature, 408 : Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, I., 3565: IL, 184;1V., 289: Wheeler's History of India, 1, 403: 
Wilson’s India, 66, aud Colebrouke’s Essnys, $4. 
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one day the Rakshasi Dundha came and troubled them and their 
children. They prayed the Raja to aid them and he consulted the 
Muni Narada, who directed them to go forth in full confidence on 
the last day of the light half of Phélgun and laugh, sport and re- 
joice. Then they should set up a bonfire and circumambulate it 
according to rule, then every one should “ utter without fear what- 
ever comes into his mind. In various ways and in their own 
speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and aing 
again a thousand times whatevor songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter 
of the children,” the Rékshasi was to be destroyed. “Inasmuch 
as the oblation of fire (homd) offered by the Brahmans upon 
this day effaces sin and confers peace upon the world (loka), 
therefore shall the day be called Aolika.” The KumaAonis take 
full advantage of the license thus afforded and under the influ- 
ence of bhang proceed from village to village singing obscene 
songs and telling stories. The red-powder or guld/ which is used 
in the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron. Although preparations commence on the eighth or 
ninth, the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as 
the chirbandhan day, or amardki ekddasi. On this day, people 
take two small pieces of cloth from each house, one white and the 
other coloured, and after offering them before the Sakti of Bhai- 
rava make use of them thus:—A pole is taken and split at the top 
so as to admit of two sticks being placed transversely at right 
angles to each other and from these the pieces of cotton are sus- 
pended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of ground and 
the people circumambulate the pole, singing the Holi songs in ho- 
nor of Kanhaiya and his Gopis and burn it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection with 
the plains castes, but the lower class of Khasiyas, where they 
observe the festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned 
by an iron trident, the special emblem of Pasupati, which they also 
use at marriage ceremonies. The Holi is chiefly observed in the 
lower pattis and is unknown in the upper hills. The Tika holi 
takes place two days after the chharavi or last day of the Holi, when 
thank offerings are made, according to ability, on account of the 
birth of a child, a marriage or any other good fortune, The 
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expenses of these festivals are usually met by a ceas on each house 
which is presented to the officiating Brahman for his services, and 
he, in return, gives to each person tho tilak or frontal mark, made 
from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. This 
is clearly another of those non-Brdhmanical ceremonies connected 
with the montane Pdsupati cult which have survived. 
Each sankrant or the passage of the sun from one constella- 
Festivals regulated by tiou into another is marked by festivals. 
the solar calendar. Most of the Bhairava temples in Garhwal 
and even such as Narmadeswar, Briddh Kedfr and Narayan have 
special assemblies on every sankrdnt throughout the year, whilst 
others hold special services only on particular sankrdnis, such as 
the Bikh, Mekh and Makar. Generally the festivals of the village 
deities as well as all civil duties and engagements are regulated 
by the calendar for the solar year. 
The Min or Chait sunkrdnt fell on the 12th March, 1878, and 
: on the 13th, girls under nine years of age 
Mtn sankrant. : 
and boys who have not yet been invested 
with the sacrificial thread (janeo) visit their relations, to whom they 
offer flowers and smear rice coloured with turmeric (haldu) on the 
threshhold of their doors: hence the name Halduwa sankrdnt. In 
return, the children receive food and clothing. The low castes Hur- 
kiya and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the bills, also, go about 
from village to village during the whole of this month singing and 
dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and money. 
The Mekh or Baisdkh sankrdnt fell on the 12th April, 1878. 
It is also called the Vishupadi, Vikhpadi, 
Sore Vijoti, Vikhoti or Bikh pee Os 
day, an iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in 
order to drive out the poison (bikh) caused by windy colic and hence 
the local name Bikh sankrdnt. It isa great day of rejoicing for 
both Saivas and Vaishnavas and fairs are held at the shrines of 
Uma at Karnprayég, Siteswar in Kota, Tungn4th, Rudrnéth, Gaun, 
JwAlpa, Kali, Chandika, &c., as well as at Badrin&th, Vishnupraydg, 
Dhyénbadri and the temples of Narayan and Rama Most of the 
more important temples have special services on the Sikh and 
Maker sankrénts, The latter represents the old computation by 
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which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was con- 
sidered the commencement of the new year and the former the 
new system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha 
or Aries begins the new year: hence both days are held sacred 
throughout both districts. I have not noticed that any special 
festival is held on the Brish or Jeth sankrént or on the Mithun or 
Asarh sankrdnt except one, on the latter date, at the Kailés hill above 
Bhim Tél, though, as already noted, there are numerous temples 
where services are hold on every sankrdnt throughout the year. 


The Kark sankrdnt fell in 1878, on the 15th July. It is known 
also as the Harela, Hariydlo or Harydo 
sankrdnt from the following custom :—On 
the 24th As&rh the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse (gahat) or 
mustard (lat) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, 
they place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mahddeo 
and Pérvati and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of 
those deities. On the following day or the Kark sankrdnt, they 
cut down the green stems and wear them in their head-dress and 
hence the name Harela. This custom is in every way similar to 
the practice of wearing the rose, observed in Great Britain. The 
Kark sankrdnt was the great day of the bagwdli or stone-throwing 
festival for Chamdyo! in Patti Gumdes, Ramgér in Patti Ramgér, 
at the Narfyani temple in Siloti and at Bhim Tal in Chhakhita. 
It was also held at Debi Dhara on the full 
moon of Shaun at Champaéwat, Patua in Sui 
and Siy4l De Pokhar in Dwara on Bhayya dé or Karttik Sudi 
2nd. The bagiwdli was known as the siti in Nepal! and is said to have 
been established there at a very early period by Raja Gunakéma 
Deva, who received in a dream a command to that effect from Sri 
Skandaswami, the god of war. He appears to have revived the 
custom of the Aild¢ari game which was introduced by Bhuktamféna, 
the founder of the Gwala dynasty, as a’portion of the games held 
in the Sleshmantak forest, sacred to the Pasupati form of Siva. 
Gunakdma drew up strict rules for the conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour and the prisoners 
captured on either side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. The 
game waa played from Jeth to Siti-khashti, and though the murder 
1 Wright, 108, i 5 


Kark sankrdnt, 


Bagudii. 
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of the prisoners soon fell into abeyance, many grievous accidents 
occurred until at length the custom was abolished by Sir Jung 
Bahédur on account of Mr. Colvin, the Resident, having been struck 
by a stone whilst looking on. In these districts it was the custom 
for several villages to unite and defend the passage across a river 
against a similar force from the other side. As the hill-men are 
good slingers injuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so that the 
custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse themselves 
merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 


In Juhir, the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and 
a pumpkin! which they call panch bali to the village god, on the 
kark sankrdnt. The day is given up to feasting and drinkiog 
spirits and towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk 
with spirits and bhang or hemp and having fed him with sweet- 
meats, lead him round the village and let him loose. They then 
chase and kill him with sticks and stones and believe that by so 
doing no disease or misfortune will visit the village during the 
year. The festivals on this day at Balcswar in Chféral, and at Dher- 
néth in Sai Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring villagers. 


The Sinha or Bhado sankrdant took place on the 15th August, 
1878. It is also locally known as the Ghi 
or Ghytishgydn sank) dnt, because on this 
day even the poorest classes eat ght or clarified butter, and has 
the name Walgiya because curds and vegetables are then offered 
by all persons to those in authority over them. There isa fair on 
this day at the temple of Vaishnavi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 


Bhado sankrdnt, 


The Kanya or Asoj sankrdnt fell on the 15th September, 1878. 
It is also locally known as the Khatarwwa 
Beene sankrdnt from the people gathering hay 
and fuel on this day. From a portion of these first fruits after 
the rains a bonfire is made into which the children throw cucum- 
bers and flowers and make money by singing and dancing. The 
following story is told in explanation of this custom :—“ In former 
days one of the Chand Rejas sent a force to invade Garhwal and 
gave strict injunctions to his general to convey speedily the news 
of any victory that should be gained. The general told the Raja 
1 Kumila or petha, Cucurbita pepo (Roxb.). 
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that when he saw the hills around blazing with bonfires he might 
know that Garhwal had been conquered, and for this purpose 
heapa of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the line 
of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanya sankrdnt and the fuel was 
fired and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was 
blazing on every hill from GarhwAl to Almora. The Raja was so 
pleased at the success of his troops and the rapidity with which 
the news of the victory was communicated that he gave orders to 
continue the custom on each anniversary.” Hence this custom 
has been observed ever since in Kumaon, but not in GarhwAl. 


The Makar or Mdgh sankrdnt took place on the 12th January, 
1878. It is also known as the Ghugutiya, 
Phil, and Uttardyini or Uttraini sankrdant. 
The name ‘ Ghugutiya’ is given from the small images of flour 
baked in sesamum oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which 
are strung as necklaces and placed around the necks of children on 
this day. On the morrow or the second day of Magh the children 
call the crow and other birds and feed them with the necklaces 
and eat a portion themselves. The name ‘ PAul’ sankrant is 
derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those of the 
rhododendron, at the threshhold of friends and relations who, in 
return, give presents of rice and grain. The name ‘ Uttardyini’ is 
derived from its being the beginning of the winter solstice ac- 
cording to the Hindu system and as with us commences with the 
entry of the sun into the sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Makara’ is 
the Hindu equivalent for the constellation corresponding to Capri- 
corn and is represented by a figure half fish and half goat. The 
whole of Magh is specially devoted to the worship of Vishnu and 
the sun and according to the Padma-Purdna bathing during this 
month is particularly efficacious. The great commercial fairs at 
Baégeswar and Thal Baleswar are held on this day. Amongst the 
Sikhs, the Makar sankrdnt is the occasion of a fair at Rikhikes 
on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 


Makar sankr dat, 


The ritual in use in the domestic ceremonies which are obliga- 
tory on all the four castes afford us some 
firm basis from which we may Judge of the 
haracter of the existing form of worship amongst those who 


Domestic ritual. 
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consider themselves one with orthodox Hindus. The ritual for 
temple use has been compiled by a class for their own purposes and 
usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult of some 
particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular scct, 
and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in 
all, the details vary considerably. The villaye-dcities have no 
formal ritual committed ‘to writing and in general use, so that the 
ceremony is & meagre imitation of that in use in the orthodox 
temples and varies with the celebrant. The authorized domestic 
titual in use in Kumaon fairly represents the ceremonial observed 
by those who consider themselves one in faith with the orthodox 
Hindus of the plaina. It will show no great divergence in ordinary 
ceremonies from the procedure observed in the plains, for which, 
however, I have not been able to procure an authority that could 
be relied upon. The work’ consulted is the Dasa-karmddi paddhati, 
or ‘Manual of the ten rites, &c.,’ which is held in great esteem in this 
portion of the Himalaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on 
every occasion from conception until marriage. Each ceremony has 
certain preparatory services common to all and which occupy the 
first ten chapters of the Manual, viz. :—(1), Svasti-viéchana ; (2), 
Ganesha-pdja ; (3), Mdtri-pija; (4), Nandi-srdddha ; (5), Punydha- 
wichana ; (6), Kalasa-sthdpana; (7), Rakshd-vidhdna ; (8), Ghri- 
tachchhdya ; (9), Kusha-kandika ; and (10), Kusha-kandikopayagt 
sangraha. In practice, however, the ceremony is shortened by the 
omission of several of these services and, as a rule, the second, third 
and fourth chapters with the sixth and seventh are alone read. With 
regard to these and all other observances their length and character 
would seem to depend on the means and inclination of the person 
who causes the ceremony to be performed. The poor man obtains 
a very shortened service for his few coins, whilst the wealthy can 
command the entire ritual and the services of numerous and skilled 
celebrants. The rich and dissolute can afford to keep. Brahmans 
in their employment who viceriously perform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the Hindu ritual 
1 The copy used by me cuntains the preparatory ceremonies (pp. 1-28) ; 
those held on the birth of a son (pp. 29-61) ; those on his assuming the eacrif- 


cial thread . 69-123), and those on marriage (pp. 150-205), besides other 
services fs: oaolal coceasions. This work has Since bten lithographcd at the 


Naini Til press. 
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and at once relieve their masters from a disagreeable duty and 
ensure for them the fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the first six chapters referred to form a necessary part of 
the ritual of every important ceremony and are repeated numbers 
of times at different stages. They are referred to hereafter as the 
‘ preparatory ceremonies’ and are closed with a sankalpam or dedica- 
tion to the particular object in view at the time, so that the merit 
acquired by performing them may aid in the attainment of the 
object aimed at. 

Before commencing an account of the ceremonies proper to par- 
ticular objects and seasons it will be conve- 
nient to refer here to those known as nitya 
karm or obligatory, to be observed at morn, noon and eve. The 
necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one recital 
before taking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning 
service, which with a few slight changes serves for all. The usual 
morning routine is first gone through by drawing up the sacrificial 
thread and placing it on the left ear before retiring, next washing 
the teeth, bathing and applying the frontal marks with powder 
sandal, or red sandars and rice. The sandhya or office of domestic 
worship then commences and is opened by placing some water in 
the hollow of the rigbt-band from which a sup is taken (achama- 
nam) whilst mentally repeating the man- 
tra :—‘ Om, to the Reg-veda, hail:’ a second 
is then taken with the words :—‘ Om, to the Yajur-veda, hail:’ and 
a third with the words :—‘ Om, to the Sama-veda, hail.’ A fourth 
is then taken whilst repeating the formula :—‘Om, to the Athar- 
veda, hail,’ and is rejected immediately on completing the invoca- 
tion. The choti or tuft of hair left on the top of the head is then 
laid hold of whilst the following mantra is mentally repeated :-— 
‘Invoking the thousand names of Brahma, the hundred names of 
the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishnu I tie my top-knot.’ 
The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right- 
hand over the moustache to each side from the parting. Then 
follows the sprinkling (idriya sparsa) of 
the mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, 
throat, head, arms and palms and back of the hands with watic 


Daily prayers. 
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and the salutation ‘Om’ prefixed to the naime of each member! and 
mental prayer for its health and strength. 


The worshipper then touches the ground with the third finger 
of his right-hand whilst repeating the man- 
tra:—“O thou who hast made this carth 
and all it contains and protectest all by thy power make me pure.” 
Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally recites the man- 
tra :—-“ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this day be by thy 
power prevented.” This is followed by the first abhishek or aspersion 
in which water is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with the right 
hand over each member as before with the purificatory mantra :— 
“ Om bhd, protect my head ; om bhuvah, protect my eyes ; om svah, 
protect my throat ; om:mahah, protect my breast ; om janah, protect 
my navel; om ¢apah, protect my feet; om satyam, protect my head ; om 
kham, Brahma protect me everywhere.” This is known as the pur- 
vaka-mdrjjana-mantra. The kara-nyds in which the members of the 
hand are mentally assigned to the protection of the mantra follows. 


Abbisheb. 


The first motion consists in placing the first finger of each hand 
inside and agaiust the middle joint of the 
thumb and drawing it gently to the top of 
the thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra*:—Om bhuh 
angushtdbhyam namah. The second motion is made by drawing 
the thumb from the first joint of the forefinger to the top whilst 
repeating mentally the mantra:— Bhura tarjanibhyam namah. The 
remaining motions are similar and for the second finger the man- 
tra:—Svah madhyamdbhyam namah is repeated ; for the third :— 
Tat sabiturvarenyam andmikhdbhyam namah, and for the fourth :— 
Bhargo devasy1 dhimahi kanishthikabhyam namah. Then the palms 
aud backs of the hands are touched whilst the mantra :—Dhiyo- 
yonah prachodaydt karatala karaprishthdbhyam namah is repeated. 


1 Om vdh, vdh; Om prdna, prdna; Om chahshu, chakshu ; On deca we 
ram; Om adbhi ; Om hriduya; Om kanth; Om sira; Om bdhu' hydm Ya en) i 
huratula karaprishthe. * Bhar, bhuecah scoh are the threc ss A kale 
knowu asthe cyddriti mantra and ore untranslateable They ae a | 
with the name of the deity os lord uf carth, sky and heaven. : “ ae si 
given simply mean ‘ , glory to the thaunb’: to the pie ee ie 
aceond finger, &c. ‘The guvatri verse is then brought in and ¢ t Ate ie . 
portions as a preface to the saiutation to the ce parte : Dat eRrT a 
fullitis' Tut euditur varenyam ee aie Rilieeor ia the ui it fecalle t 

: i ig- -ItE, 62, 10. yun being alls: 
Savitri aia Scalia a goddess. Hereafter we sia.) ece that other verses 
aleo are called yavatre, 


Kurd-nyds. 
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The anga-nyde or mental assignment of the members of the 
body to the protection of tho great mantras 
is as follows :—Om bhuh, glory to the 
heart; bhuvah, glory to the head ; sudhd (hail) ; svah, to the top- 
knot, vaehat (here meaning hail) ; tat sabitur varenyam, to the 
navel or the armour of the mantras, hun ; bhargodevasya dhtmahi, 
to the eyes, vaushat ; dhiyo yo nah prdchodayat, to the weapon 
of the mantras, phat, phat, phat accompanied by clapping the 
hands three times: a clearly Tantrik observance. Next comes the 
dhyéaa or aghamarehan or meditation in 
which with clasped hands and closed eyes 
the celebrant mentally recites and considers the verses commenc- 
ing :—Aum ritancha satyanchdmtddhdt, £e. 


In Kumaon, the prdéndydm is prefaced by a short address 
(chhanda) to the personified ‘ Om,’ the 
Brahmarishis, Vaidik metres and the 
supreme being." Water is taken in the hand whilst the address 
is mentally recited, after which the water is thrown away. The 
first motion of the prdndydm is made by placing the fore-finger 
of the right-hand on the right nostril and exhaling with the 
other nostril whilst a mystical mantra’? is mentally repeated. 
This occurs three. times whilst exhaling and three times whilst 
inhaling. 


Anga-nyds. 


Dhydue. 


Prdndyam. 


A second abhishek or purficatory aspersion of the body gene- 
rally takes place next with the mantra :-— 
Om apohishtéd mayo bhuvah andn urjjiye, 
co. Then water is taken in the hand and applied to the nose 
with the mantra :—Drupadddivimunchdn sunnanndtho mald- 
dishu pdiam pavitrenovdjyam dpah suddhanta menasah. 


Abbished, 


Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and whilst the 
g4yatri-mantra is slowly recited the water 

is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse ig 


_ 2 OmAdrasya brahmarishih gayatrichhdndah paramdima devata prandydme 
viniyoguh, 2 Om bhih, om bhuvah, om svah, om mahah, um janah, om tapah, 
om satyam tat Sen bhargodevurya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayas 
@po jycti raso ’mritam brakm bhir bhuvah svarom. A mixture of the vyahrets 
and ggyairi mantras with some additions. 


Anjali, 
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chaunted and should repeat it three times. This is followed by 
the Upasthéna or approaching the deity 
in worship in which the celebrant draws 
the fore-arms parallel to the body with the palms of the hands 
open and the thumbs on a level with the ears whilst the mantra is 
repeated :—Om udvayantamasas, &c. 


Next the head, navel, heart, top-koot and forehead are 
touched with appropriate mantras.' The sacrificial thread is then 
wound around the right-hand three times whilst the gdyatri is 
repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 or 108 or 1,000 times according to 
the inclination of the worshipper. Water is again taken in the 
hand and if the gdyatrt have been repeated a fixed number of 
times, the morping’s devotion ends with the formula :—Brahma 
svarupine bhagwdn pritostu ; if at mid-day, with Vishnu, éc., 
and if at evening with Rudra, &c, whatever the number may 
be. Where no account of the number of times is kept the con- 
clusion* is :—“ O Lord, the treasure of mercy, through whose 
compassionate goodness whatever is worthy in my devotions is 
accounted for righteousness, may the four objects of existence 
(religious merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation) be 
attained by me this day.” Whilst these prayers are being repeated 
the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 
sandhya closer with the dandawat or salutation* and the dehama- 
mam or rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 


The Svasti-véchana is seldom read in Kumaon. It opens 
with the direction that the celebrant 
should at an auspicious moment bathe, 
put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark and seated with his 
face towards tho cast in a properly prepared place, recite the 
invocation of blessings.‘ The Ganesha-piija follows and is univer- 
sally observed on all occasions as the pradhdn-anga or leading 
section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebrant 
should rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having 

1 . , : i ikhaydn, rudro lalate. He 
tr se ge mre hatte Sr te 


of the breast whilet this mantra is repeated :—Om namah sawbharagucha 


muyobhacdyackha namah sankardyacha mayaskarayacha namch sirdyacha geet og? 
wacha, decdydts bidogate mitrugats mitah manasurya mimandeva yejna beect ie 


batudhd. 4 The rachana consists of puntcrous rersce in praise 0. 


Upasthdna. 


Svasti-vdchana, 
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bathed and put on clean clothes should after performing the 
nitya-kurm! light a lamp and commence 
the worship of Ganesha, which should 
precede every other rite. First adore Vishnu with the following 
verse :—“ Thou who art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four- 


Gancsha-pidja, 


armed, of pleasing face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower 
of good fortune and victory, what can oppose thee Janardan, of 
the colour of the lotus, who dwellest in the hearts of thy 
votaries.” Next follows the adoration of Ganesha with the 
verse :—" O Bukrtund, great bodied, bright like a kror of suns, 
o thou that preventeth harm, be thou present always in every 
work.” Then the ceremony known as Argha sthdpana or conse- 
crating the argha* takes place. Take 
some powdered sandal wood and draw on 
the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square and 
again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. 
Next place the argha filled with water in the middle and say :— 
“In ths water may the waters of the Ganga, Jamuna, Godaveri, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri be present.” Next put 
sandal, rice and flowers in the water of the argha. Then set 


Argha-sthdpana. 


up a brazen vessel on which the image of the sun has been 
drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the form of interlaced 
triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays and a circle 
around them his form, and before presenting to it the water of 
the argha with flowers recite mentally the dhydna-mantra’ and 
in offering the water of the argha, the mantra‘ in which the 
sun is invoked as the thousand-rayed, full of brightness, lord of 
the world, &c., and is asked to accept the domestic argha of his 
worshipper. Next sprinkle mustard-seed, sesamum and rice in 
order that no evil spirit may approach and interrupt the 
ceremony and use the mantra’ for keeping off demons and 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together three 
times behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be 


driven away. The earth should next be saluted and afterwards 


1 The sandhys, alrendy noticed. 9A emall cup usually made of brass. 
® Arunorunapankaje nishanah kamale abldti varqukarairdudhanah svarvehdhita- 
mandalas irinetro ravird halpasatahkul batannuh. S Eki wirvya sahasranso 
tejurase jaqatpate anukanpayaman bhaktya grihanarghan divakarah. 5 Apak- 
ramantu fhatini pisachah sarvatodisa sorvesham avirochena brahmakarmasamara- 
bhet pathinda karino bhéta bhemauye chantarikshagah divitohesthitaye cha tend 
Fyanta Socvpnayd nivgochehhatan cha bhitavdn vartaa duduat seaeaunatah, 
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Vishnu with the verse:—‘O thou whose throne is the lotus, &ec.’ 
Fill the argha once more and sprinkle all the materials for 
worship and go through the prdndydm. Next take sesamum, 
kusha-grass, barley and water, and make the great dedication! 
with the mantra :—‘ Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration to 
the supreme, the first eternal male,’ &., with the usual definition 
of place, time and person, vtz., in the island Jambu, the division 
Bharata, the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat 
and hills, in the latter half of the life of Brahma, in the holy 
Vdrdha-kalpa, at the end of the Krita, Treta and Dwaipar 
Yugus, &c., giving the year, season, month, fortnight, day and 
hour of the ceremony with the name of the person in whose 
behalf the ceremony is performed, his father and grandfather's 
name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, with the prayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be 
bestowed on him. 

The worship of Ganesha now proceeds, each step in the 
puakoe Gamebk: ceremony being accompanied by an appro- 
priate mantra. Firat the pitha or triangle 
is addressed with the mantra containing the names of Ganesha 
as son of Siva:—“ Om sprung from the fierce, from the blaz- 
ing, Nandi, from the giver of pleasure, from KAmarupa, from 
Satya, from the terrible, from the bright, glory to thee who 
removeth all obstacles, who sitteth on the lotus. I meditate on 
thee, the one-toothed, elephant-headed, large-eared, four-armed, 
holder of the noose and goad, perfect 

Avdhana. : eas ot os 
Vinfyak.” This is followed by the invita- 
tion (dvéhana) to Ganesha to be present and take the place 
prepared for him with the mantra :—Bindyaka namastestu 
umdmalasamudbhavah imdamaydikritanpijdn grihina sura- 
sattama.—' Glory to thee Binayak, born of Uma, accept my 
worship, best of gods.’ Next comes the 
ae dsana or throne to which the deity is invited 
with the mantra :—Ndndratnasamdyuktaa muktdhdva vibhi- 

shitan svarnasinhdsanan chdru prityarthar pratigrihyatdéa.— 


1 Om vishnuh vishnuh vishauh namak paramdtmane dripurdnapuruchottumava Om 
tatsu dutruprithivydn jambidwipe bhuratakhande aryydvartie prnya hshetre Aimavat 
parvutdikadesebrahmanodwitiys-pararddhe sris vetacarahuhelpe kritatreladwaparante 
saptame vatrasvatamanvantare ashtavinsatitam kaliyugusya prathamacharanc shash- 


tayvdanaimadhye, &e. 
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Accept this golden throne, sct with various gems and adorne:! 
with strings of pearls all for love of thee.’ 
Next water (p:/,c) is offered with the 
mantra :—CGauripriya namastestu fankurapriya sarvadd bhak- 
tydpddyan mayddattan grihdna pragatapriya.— Glory to thee 
beloved of Gauri, ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water pre- 
seuted by me thy poor worshipper.’ Next the argha with the 
mantra :— Vratamuddisya deveta gandha- 
pushpdksh uatryutan grikdpa = arghaa- 
mayddlatiaz sarvasiddhipradobhava.—‘ O lord of gods, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowers and rice, grant my 
request, o chief of saints.’ Then the ablution (andna) with the 
mantra :—Sn4nan paichdmritair deva 
grikdga gonandyaka andthandthd sarv- 
vajna girudna poripijita, om gandéndntwd ganapati gvan 
havdmahe priydadniwd priyepati guan havdmake nidhindnt- 
wd nidhipati gvan havdmahe vasomama dhamujéni garb- 
bhadhamd twamajdsi garbbhadham.—‘ O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou 
that delightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with 
the five kinds of ambrosia.1 Qm thou who art leader of the 
attendauts of Siva, thou who art lord of the beloved, lord of the 
treasures of Kuvera, dwell thou with me, &c.’ 


Péddya. 


Argha. 


Sadaa. 


Next sprinkle a little water with a spoon (dchamanf) on the 
image of Ganesha and proceed to clothe it 
(bastra) with the mantra -—Rakta bastra- 
yugan deva devdn-gasadrisaprabham bhaktyddattan grihdnetan 
lumbodara harapriya:—‘ O God Lambodar, beloved of Siva, accept 
these lawful scarlet garments, the gift of thy worshipper.’ Then the 
janco or sacrificial thread is placed on the 
image with the mantra—Rdjatan brahma- 
sitrancha Kkdrchanasya uttartyakam grthdna chéru sarvvajna 
bhaktdndn siddhiddyaka.— Ogiver of happiness te thy worshippers, 
omniscient, beloved, accept this royal garment of gold brocade 
aud thread, Next sandal (gandha) with the mantra :—Gandhan 
karpir sanyuktan divyan chandanamutta- 
mam vilepanan surasreshtha prityarthanr 


4 Milk, curds, butter, honey and sugar, 


Bustra. 


Janeo, 


Gandha. 
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pratigrilyatdm.—‘ O best of gods, let this ‘agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguentJor thy person, for the lova 
I bear thee,” Next rice (akehatd) with the mantra:— dikshatdn dha- 
valdn deva euragandharvvapijita sarvradeva 
namaskdryya grihdgamadenugrahdt.—' Thou 
who art worshipped by the gods, Ganidliarvas and all the deities, 
accopt my offering of white rice.’ Next flowers (pushpdni) with the 
Fushpéni. mantra :—Sugandhinisu pushpdni mdia- 

; tyddini vaiprabho maydénttdai phjdrthan 
pushpdyi pratigrihyatém:— O Lord accept the sweet-smelling gar- 
lands and flowers brought by me for thy worship. Then incensa 
(dhtipa) with the mantra :—Dasdn-gai guoulan dhipan sugandhia 
sumanoharam umdeutanamastubhyan dhii- 


Abkehut4. 


Dhipa. 
pan me pratigrihyatém.— O non of Uma, 


accept the incense consisting of ten ingredients, ’bdellium, fraukin- 
cense, fragrant grasses and very pleasing perfumes collected for 
thy honour. Then a lamp (dipo) with the mantra:—Grikdna 
mangalan dipaai ghritavarttisamanritam 
dipaw jndnapradan devarudrapr:.:  .. 3- 
tute.—‘ Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, tl hcs- 
tower of knowledge, established in thy honour, O beloved of the 
gods,’ 

Then sweetmeate (natvedya) with the mantra :—Sugurdn sagh- 
ritdnscha eva modakdn ghritupdchitdn naive- 
dyan saphalua dattga grihyatdn vighnand- 
fana.— O thou who removest difficulties accept these sweetincats 
cooked in clarified butter, One of the sweetmeats should then be 
taken up and placed before the image of Ganesha, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the mtéila-mantta, 
which consists of a mental recitation (jap) of the formula Om 
Ganeshdya namah—‘ Om, glory to Ganesha.’ Next pdn (tdmlsila) 
is presented with the mantra :—DPdytphala- 
samdyuktan ndgavallidalinvitam karpirddi- 
samdyukton témbilan pratigrihyatdin.— May this pdn with betel and 
the lcaves of the betel and spices be accepted.’ When presenting 
the sweetmeats which are usually ten in number (ence the name 
dasomodaka) the following formula is used :—‘ I (so and so) for this 
(so and so) purpose bestow on this Brahman for the sake of Ganesha 

111 


Dtpa. 


Nuaivedcya, 


Pan. 
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these sweetmeats, rice, flowers and goods with this mantra :— Vigh- 
nesa viprardpena grihdna dasamodakdn dakshtnaghritatdmbulugura- 
yuktédn mameshtada.— O Vighnesa (obstacle-lord), in Brahman form, 
accept these ten sweetmeats with the gifts, clarified butter and pdn 
presented by me.’ In reply the celebrant acceptstthe gift on the 
part of Ganesha and says :—Ddtd vighnefraro devo grihita sarvvavi- 
ghnardtlasmdt idam mayddattam pari purnank tadastume.—N ext fol- 
lows the prayer (prdrthana) :—JLindyaka 
namastubhyam satatam modakapriya avigh- 
nan kurume devasarvakdryyeshusarvuadd,—‘ Glory to thee Vinayak, : 
fond of sweetmeats, always protect me from difficulties every- 
where.’ 
This is followed by an offering of a stalk of dub grass with the 
oak mantra :— Om gagddhiya namastestu om umd- 
putra namastestu om aghandtana namastestu 
om bindyaka namastestu om isaputra namastestu om sarvasiddhipradd- 
yaka namastestu om ekadanta namastestu om ilhabakira namoastu 
om mdshakavéhana namastestu om kumdragurotubhyam namastestu 
om chaturthisa namostute om kdnddthinddt prarohanti parushah paru- 
shas part evdnodiirve pratanu sahasrena fatenachu.—‘ Om, glory to 
the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Vinfyak, the son of Isa, the bestower of happiness, the 
one-toothed, with au elephant’s head, having a rat as his vehicle, to 
Skanda and Vrihaspat, to the lord of the fourth day, to these stalks 
of d%b budding at every knot with hundreds and thousands of 
shoots.’ 
Next follows the ntrdjana or waving of a lamp before the image, 
Niréjane. which is accompanied "by the following man- 
tra:—Antas tejo bahis teja ekt kritydmita- 
prabham drdttrikam idam deva grihdnamadanngrahdt, Om agnirjyo- 
tiryyotir agnih svdhd stryyo jyotir jyotih siryyah svdhd agnir varchcho 
jyotir varchchah sedhd siryyo varchcho jyotir varchchah srdhd stiryyo 
jyotir jyotth sedhd.— O god accept this ceremony of waving the light 
(drdtriku) befcre thee who art light, hail to Agni who is light, to 
the Sun who is light.” Then follows the offering of flowers in the 
hollow of both hands (pushpdn-jali) with the 
mantra :—Swnukhascha ekadantascha kapile 
gajakarnakah lambodarascha bikato vighnand{o bindyakah dhiimra 


Prarthana, 


Pushpdn<jali. 
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keturganddhyakeho bhdlachandrogajdnanah. This verse gives twelve 
names! of Ganesha and it is promised that whoever reads them 
or even hears then read when commencing to study or in making 
the preparations for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war 
or in trouble will never meet with any obstacle that he cannot 
overcome. As the axe is to the jungle-creeper so this verse contain- 
ing the names of Ganesha is to all obstacles and diffiulties. Next 
comes the gift of money as an honorarium to the celebrant with the 
formula as in the first sankalpam and the 
usual definition of place, time, name, caste, 
&c., of the person who causes the ceremony to be performed and 
that it is for the sake of Gatesha. The celebrant in return on the 
part of Ganesha, asperses his client and places flowers, rice, &c., on 
his head, concluding with the mantra: —Om gandndatwdganapati 
gvan havdmahe priydndatwdpriyapati gcan havdmahe, &c., as be- 
fore. 


Dakehinu-eankalpam. 


The ritual for the Mdtri-pija comes into use after the 
service for Ganesha and usually forms a 
part of the preface to any other ceremony. 
The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-flour and 


1 The usual names are Sumukh (beautiful faced), Ekdant (one-toothed), Ka- 
pil (red and yellow complexion), Gajakarnaka (elephant-cared) Tambodar (corpu- 
lent), Baikrit (misshapen), Vighnanésa (deliverer from difficulties), Binéynké 
(leader), Dhumra-ketu (smoke-bannered), Bhaélachandra (better moon), Gajinand 
Celephant visaged), Ganadisa (lord of the celestial hosts). The following is a 
rough translation of the address :— 

i, Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whoso- 
ever shall attend and hear them read shall certainly prosper in this 
world. 

2. Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or 
on the birth of achild,or on proceeding on a journey or on going to 
battle or in sickness or on centering a new house or businces shall be 
frecd from the effects of evil. 

8. O Bakrtund, o Mahaksya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper wy 
work always, every \\ here. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, whose bead is like that of 
an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in 
the ether to thy lips. ‘hou art able with one blow of thy tusk to 
destroy the cnxenties of thy suppliants, Thou that art the adopted 
son of Devi hast vermilion on thy brow and art ever liberal hou 
art anch o Ganesha that I bow to thee, the beautiful oue-vf a yellow 
complezion and three-cyed. 

5. Presenting this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou o Lambodar who art 
the ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Parvati, aid me. 

6. All men wor-hip thee and adore thy fect; thou that livest on sweets, 
and art borne on a rat aud whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

7. Thou that bestowest ‘wealth and accomplisheth the desircs of thy wor- 
shippers, aid me. ; 

8. Thou wicldcst the trident and hast cver been merciful to me. Most 
assurcdly all who worship thee shall obtuim every happiness. 


Mavwi-péja, 
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then draws sixtcen figures representing the Mdtris and to the 
right of them a figure of Ganesha. Then in the upper night. 
hand corner the sun is represented as in the Gancsha-tija-and 
in the upper left-hand corner the moon by a number of lines 
intersecting a central point and having their extremities con- 
nected by a series of semi-circles. The celebrant then makes a 
brush from five or six stocks of dw&b-grass and dipping it in sow-. 
dung touches each of the figures which represent the Matris. 
Then the urghasthipanam, prdndydm and sankalpam as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone thréugh with the formula as to place, 
time, caste of celebrant, and object, &c., of the ceremony which is 
addressed to Ganesha and Gauri and the other Mdtris. Then 
the latter are praised in certain verses! known as the pratishthd, 
then again in the anydnam or meditation 
and again by name whilst presenting a 
flower to each :—“ Om ganupatayenamah,” followed by Gauri, 
Padma, Sachi, Medha, Devasend, Svadhaé, Svaba, Mitri, Lok matri, 
Dhriti, Pushti, Tushti, and the household female deities. The 
formule connected with the invitation, &., in the preceding 
ceremony is then gone through, viz. :—drdhana, dsana, pdadya, 


Pratishthd. 


argha, sndna, dchamana, bustra, gandha, akshata, pushpdni, 
dhiipa, dipa, naivedya and gifts. Next 
comes the Lasoddhara, which is performed 
by taking a mixture of clovified butter and a little sugar and 
having warmed it in the argha, letting it stream down the 
board some three, five or seven times, The celebrant then re- 
ceives a piece of money from the person for whose benefit the 
ceremony is performed and dipping it in the clarified butter (gi) 
impresses a mark on the forehead and throat of the person from 
whom he receives it and keeps the coin. Then comes the nird- 
jana or waving of 4 lamp before the figures as in the preceding 
ceremony. Next follows the offering of flowers in the upturned 
palins of the hands (pushpdnjali), winding up with a hymn in 
honor of the sixteen Mdtris and gifts to the celebrant, who in 
rcturn places flowers from the offerings on the head of the 
giver. 


Busvddhara. 


_ } Rice Is here taken and sprinktcd over each figure whilst the pratishtha 
Is spoken and during the diydsam the hands are clusped rerercutly in frout of 
the bicast aud the huad luwered nud cyea closed, 
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The Ndndri or Nandi ¢dddh is also called the Abhyudika 
frdddh, and though not universally ob- 
served here is sometimes introduccd into 
the preparatory ceromonies. It opens with an invocation of 
Ganesha, The celebraut then draws a figure of a conch and 
discus on the ground and makes an dsana or throne of three 
atalke of dib-grass, on which he places a pd/ra or small brass- 
vessel like a loté and on it the pavitra.’ Water, barley and 
sesumum are then applied, with appropriate mantras, and in 
silence, sandal, rice and flowers. The materials for the ceremony 
are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a prayer. 
Next comes the prdndydm,,a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters 
on the Kélanjar hill and the sankalpam, or dedication, Then the 
enumcratiou of the ancestors for three generations on both the 
paternal and maternal side* and their adoration. This is accom- 
panied by the invitation, &c., as in the preceding ceremonies for 
each of the twelve ancestors named and by special mantras which 
are too tedious for enumeration here. 

The kalasa-athédpana or constoration of the water-pot is 
usually observed and commences with tlie 
washing of the kalasa or vessel with 
sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth. Beneath it 
is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain and then the person 
who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand 
on the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra :—‘ Om 
mahidyauh prithivichana imanyrjnan wimikshatim pipritdn- 
nobharimabhih.’ Then barley is thrown into the vessel and a hymn 
is chaunted whilst water is poured over the vessel. Then the 


} The puvitra is made from a single atalk of kusha grass tled in a knot of 
the form of a figure of eight. Each stalk has three leaves which some suppose 
are emblematic uf the deity. 3 In the male line an addition is made to 
the name to show the degree: thus the father has the addition basu svarupa, 
the grandfather that of rudra evartpa, and the great-grandfather that of adilya 
svaripa. Another addition is made to show the caste : thus a Brahman is called 
sarmnah, 0 Kshatriya is called 6armmah, and a Vaisya or Sudra is called guptah. 
Amongst Brahmans the real names of females are not given : the first wife of a 
Brahman is called sundari and the second and others muadari, In other castes 
the real names ere given as in the case of males, Thus Ramapati Brabman’s 
father known in life as Krishnadatta would, at a ceremuny undertakeu by 
Ramapati, be call. d AKrishnadatia aarmnuh basu svardpa, and Ratwapati’s mother, 
if the first wife of his father, would be called Krivtnadatta eundari basu 


svurdpa. 


Nadndri erdddh. 


Kalasa-sth pana, 
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kusha-brahma’ is placed on it and sandal, d%b; turmeric, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, the five leaves (pipal, khair, apdmdrg, 
udumbar and palds), the earth from seven places (where cows, 
elephants, white-ants, &., live), the five gems,® coin and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Varuna is invoked and 
the water, &., in the kalasa is stirred whilst these verses are recited 
in honour of the vessel :—‘ Vishnu dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in 
thy neck and in thy bottom Brahma: in thy midst dwell the 
company of the Matris: within thee are the seven oceans, seven 
islands, the four Vedas aod the Vedéngas. Thou wert produced 
at the churning of the ocean and received by Vishnu, thy waters 
contain all places of pilgrimage, all the gods dwell in thee, all 
created things stand through tlee and come to thee. Thou 
art Siva, Vishnu and Prajapati, the sun, Vasu, Rudra ; all the 
deities and all the Maruts exist through thee. Thou makest 
works fructuous and through thy favour 1 perform this ceremony. 
Accept my ablations, be favourable to my undertaking and 
remain now and ever with me. Then the vessel is worshipped 
with praise and prayer to the same intent. Next the arghasthd- 
pana, prdndydm and dedication as in the previous ceremonies 
take place and again the kalasa is declared to be the abode of 
all the gods to whom the invitation, &c, as in the previous 
ceremony are given, viz.:—to Brahma, Varuna, Aditya, Soma, 
Bhauma, Buddha,, Vrihaspati, Sukra, Sanaischar, Rabu, Ketu, 
Adhidevatas, Pratyadhidevatds, Indra, the ten Dikp&las and the 
five Lokpailas, Then follows the waving of a lamp, offering of 
flowers and gifts with a dedication as before. 
The ceremony of rakshdvidhdna commonly known as rakshd- 
fe apiece rp bandi is seldom carried out in its entirety 
except by the wealthy. It consists ir 
ading as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist and 
the rite commences with making a mixture of barley, kusha-grass, 
diib-grass, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and 
curds, which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming 


1 This consists of fifty stalks of the grass tied together and separated at 
one end into four parts by pieces of the grass placed at right angles to each 
other and to the bundle itself. ‘The projecting edges of these pieces prevent 
the bundle falling completely into the pot or vessel. 2 Gold, diamond, 
sapphire, ruby and pear), but it may easily be supposed that these are seldom 


given. 
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its pratishthd. Then the person abont to put on the bracelet 
invokes the presence of various deities to protect him from evil 
and says :— To the east let Gobind protect me; to the south- 
east, Garurdhvaj; to the south, Varsha; to the south-west 
Nar Sinha ; to the west Keshava ; to the north-west Madhusudana ; 
to the north Sridbara, and to the north-east Gadddhar, above 
let Gobardhan protect me; below, Dharanidhar and in the ten 
quarters of the world Basdeo who is known as Janardan. Let 
the conch protect me in front and the lotus behind; on the left, 
the club and on the right, the discus. Let Upendra protect 
my Brahman and Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation protect my 
Acharya ; let Achyuta protect the Rigveda; Adhokshaja, the 
Yajurveda ; Krishna, the Sdmaveda, Madho, the Atharvaveda 
and Aniruddh the other Brahmans, May Pundarika protect the 
performet of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all 
defenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence 
of the unprotected can always be effected by using mantras from 
the Vedas and the seeds of white mustard. In Kumaon a few 
coins are with turmeric, betel and white mustard seed tied 
up in a small bag (potali) of white cloth and attached to the 
raksha or bracelet until the work in hand, whether marriage or 
other ceremony, bo accomplished. When this takes place the bag 
is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the raksha is ag fol- 
lows :—“ Yena baddho bdldrdjaddnavendro mahdbalah tena 
twdm abhibadhndmi rakshemdchalumdchala,” 


The ceremony known as jdtkarm takes place on the birth 
of a son and is the next more impor- 
tant of those observed in Kumaon. It is 
divided into several sections which are considerably abbrevia- 
ted in practice. The rite should be performed either on the 
day of the boy’s birth or on the sixth day afterwards. If the 
father be at home, he should rise early and bathe in his clothes 
and make the dedication as already described for the boy's long 
life, health and wisdom. He should then worship Ganesha and 
make this his object that the boy should always be good, strong 
and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by violating 
any of the laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 


Jatharm, 
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her ein should be forgiven her and its consequences should net, 
be visited on her boy. With the same object he performs the 
Madtri-piiju and the Ndndri-srdddh already described. Some- 
times the Punydhavdachana follows, which is merely the citation, 
feeding and rewarding some Brahmans to be witnesses that the 
rite has been actually performed. Tho Kalasa-sthépana already 
described follows and after it the naugrahan or nine planets are 
invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some bright material 
is brought, and in it is placal a mixture of clarified butter and 
honey, with which the tongue of the child is anointed either with 
a golden skewer or the third finger of the right huud, whilst a 
prayer is read asking for all material blessings ‘or the boy. 
The father then presents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a 
mixture of clarified butter and charcoal and applies it to the 
forehead and throat of both father and son and then with a 
prayer places flowers on their heads. The father then takes the 
boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and back, whilst 
appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of the 
body are read by the celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leaving four 
finger-breadths untouched. The abhishek or purification is then 
performed by asperging the assemblage with a brush formed from 
du%ib-grass and dipped in the water of the argha, The fronta} 
mark is then given with rod sandars and a flower is presented 
with a verse committing the donee to the protection of the great 
god. 


The Shashthi-mahotsava or great rejoicing in honour of 
Shashthi is held on the sixth day after 
the child’s birth. If the father cannot 
afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually he sends for his purohit and com- 
mits its duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, per- 
forming the nitya-karm as usual. He fasts all day and towards 
evening makes a ball of clay and smears it with cow-dung. He 
then takes a plank of wood and having cleaned it with rice-flour’ 
draws on it images of Skanda, Pradyuman and Shashthf. He 
then surrounds each figure with a hedge of cow-dung about a 
finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains of 


Shashtht-mahotsava. 
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barley. The image of Shashth{ is then smeared with cow-dung 
in which cowries or coins are placed, which is followed by the 
Dwdra-métri-pija, The father of the boy collects the materials 
for worship near the door of the house and there drawing the 
figures with rice consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to 
the day’s ceremony. The goddesses are then tostalled i—' Om 
bhiivbhuvahsvah Dwdéra-mdtris be established here and grant out 
reasonable desires.’ Then a short meditation takes place followed, 
by an ‘ Om, hail’ to Kuméri, Dhanadé, Nanda, Vipula, Mangala, 
AchalA& and Padmé, and the usual invitation, &c., as far as the 
dedication. Next comes the Ganesha-ptija with rinsing of the 
mouth and a dedication, then the Métri-yija with similar detail, 
the Punydéha-vdchana and Kalasa-sthdpana with an invitation to 
the nine planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and 
Pradyuman then proceeds with the usual installation address 
(pratishthd), meditation, invitation, &., and prayer (prdrthuna) 
during the offering of fiowers. This ts followed by the Shatkrit- 
tika-ptija or worship of the six nymphs, the foster-mothers of 
Skanda, with an enumeration of his names end an invocation to 
Siva, Sambhita, Sannata, Prita, Anustéya and Kshama. Next 
comes the worship of Shashtht with the usual conseeration of the 
argha, prandydm, dedication and iostallation. 

The pratishthd in honour of Shashthf is as follows :—" Om bhi 
bhuvah evah (vydhriti-mantra), o Shashth{-devi, come here to this 
magical place which is smeared with cow-dung, remain here, con- 
sent to be honoured here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical 

og we awe wwe ese ww VY w at . 
formula ST WIC al BTAAT IE s Ea Bre 
followed by “ May Shashtht-Devi in spirit and essence be here aud 
may the regents of all the senses be present.” The mental assign- 
ment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar tutelary 
deity (nydsa) follows and should be made with the following for- 
mula :—Om khd, glory to the heart; Om khi, to the head srdid, 
(here meaning ‘ Hail’) ; Om kit, to the top-knot, vashat (here mean- 
ing ‘ Hail’) ; Om khai, to the mystical armeur of the mantra, hin; 
Om khau, to the eyes, vaushat (like vashat) ; Om kha, to the mystical 
weapon of the mantra, phat. This differs little from the Anganyds 
formula, Then followa the meditation on Sbashthi as Mahé-devi, 

1k2 
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of the Jarge breasts, four-armed, the consort of Siva, swollen out 
like a peacock, clad in yéllow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance 
in ber hand, Mahesvari, &t The above fairly represents the cha- 
racter of the mantras used in the ceremonies and that these are of 
Téntrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the Hinduism 
of the present day may be distinctly shown, Cunningham in his 
Lad&k (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him from Tibeto- 
Buddhist sources which in form and character are the same as 
those in use in the Kumaon Himélaya. Compare bis mantra of 
Shakya Thubba (Buddha) :—Namah Sémanta buddhdndm sarvax 
Blesha nishuddhana sarvva dharma vahiprapta gagqna sama sama 
avdhd—‘ glory to the chief of Buddhas, reliever of all suffering, 
master of all virtue, equal, equal to the heavens, hail.” Again we 
have :— Namah sdmanta vajrdndm chanda maha roshana hin—“ glory 
to the ehief of Vajras, fierce and greatly hungry, hail” ; and :—Om 
vajra—krodha, hdyagrivu hulu hulu kuin phat— Om o wrathful Vajra, 
flame-neoked, Aulu hulu hin phat. This last ‘is addressed to the 
supreme Buddha (Bhageswara), to the celestial, Bodhisattwas, Pad- 
map4ni and Vajrap4ni (the lotus and sceptre bearers) and to the 
TAntrika divinity Iswara.’ The same ideas permeate the mystical 
formuls: used by Musalmans of the lower classes, descendauts of 
Hindu converts, only the names of Jibr&t], Aardfl, &c., are used 
instead of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell compelling 
deities. After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland 
of sweetmeats is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears 
of the kid are pulled until it bleats loudly some five or six times in 
order to frighten and drive away the evil spirits who are supposed 
to seek to disturb the ceremony. Shashtb{ is again addressed to 
protect the boy from evils by fioed or field, by hill or dale, from 
wild animals by night or day; whilst the father takes the child in 
his lap and again touching the several parts of the body listens to 
the appropriate prayers for strength, wealth and long Jife, The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin, 

The ndmkarana oy naming the child takes place on the tenth 
to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, 
it is held almost universally on the eleventh 
day. Tho ritual opens with a serivs of somewhat abstruse general 
tules for solecting names, the actual practice with regard to which 


Namkarana, 
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is noticed elaewhere. The Gancsha-peija is as ueual first performed, 
stating the particular objett for which it is undertaken. Then 
follows the Ndndri-érdddh and an oblation to the fire made with 
clarified butter. Then a mixture called the paxcha-gavya is formed 
of the following ingredients :—the urine of a slate-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the 
curds of a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. 
This mixture is made up into small balls and a portion used as a 
burut-offering (Aoma) and the remainder is strewn about the house. 
and byres and also thrown on the mother of the boy to purify her. 
A homa is then made of coins which are thrown into the fire and 
afterwards become the property of the celebrant. The child’s 
bame is next settled and written on a small piece of clean cloth 
and also whispered in his ear :—“ Thy name is so and so, may thou 
have long life, health and prosperity.” Gifts are then made to the 
celebrant and all retire tothe courtyard, where a figure of the sun 
such as‘ already described is drawn on the ground and reverenced 
with the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day 
4nd is made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the 
ground (bAuéimi upavesanam) whilst calling on the names of the deities 
that hereafter he may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his 
feet. The party then return to the house, where the jira mdtri-ptiyja 
is performed, It consists in the rinsing of the mouth followed by 
the consecration of the argha and a dedication as in the mdtrt-piya, 
but the figures are only seven in number and are drawn on the wall 
of the house, not on wood, and the deities honoured are Kalyéni, 
Maogalé, Bhadré, Punyé, Punyamukhé, Jayé and Vijayé. These 
are wuishipped with the usual ceremonies including the invitation, 
d&c., and the basoddhara already described and then gifts are made 


to Brahmans. 


The janmotsava takes place on the anniversary of the birth 
of a male and the ceremony connected with 


ee it may be performed either by the person 
whose birth-day is celebrated or by the family purohit on his 
behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit the rite is 
performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard aod water 
ond then bathe in warm water and put on clean clothe. When 
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bathing, a prayer is read which brings in the place and date, his 
name, caste and race and asks for long life and prosperity, aud 
to be truly effective this prayer should be said when the past 
ycar of the native’s life merges into the coming year. ‘Then the 
names of the principal deities are repeated in the form of a short 
litany and their aid and assistance during the ensuing year ore 
invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony canoot tako 
place, but in its stead, the person who desires to derive benefit 
from the rite should bestow gifts on Bralimans and in charity and 
in this way he shall obtain all the advantages which the per- 
formance of the complete éeremony is supposed to ensure. It is 
only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that the majority of 
Hindus in Kumaon observe this rite. 


The karnbedh or piercing the ear may, according to tho 
family or tribal custom, take place at any 
time between the third and sevcnth year: 
The rite is said to have been established by Vyasa and the date 
for its performance is always fixed by tho family astrologer. The 
father of the boy must rise early and perform the Ganesha. pijé 
and state precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., 
and declaring that it is for the increase in length of life, strength, 
wisdom and good fortune of his son, whose name is also given. He 
then goes through the Miéri-piija, Nandri-irdddh, &e., as in the 
preparatory ceremonies already described. The mother takes the 
child in her lap and gives him sweetments whilst the operation of 
piercing the ear is performed : first the right and then the left car 
with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual gifts to the 
astrologer and purokit. Then follows the alhishek or aspersion 
and the presentation of fiowers and the mahdntrdjana, in which the 
family barber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the corners of a square and one in the centre in 
which the wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in 
the manner of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make 
an offering to the barber according to his ability. 


Karnbeda. 


1 omit the ceremony styled Akshorasvtkdra vidydrambhav, which takes 
plece when a boy first goes to schoul, as it is not in general use. It consists 
priocipally of anenumeration cf all the books, teachers aud schools of philosophy 
known to the compiler with laudatory versca and prayers that they should be 
prceent and agaiat in the ccremony and in the youth's studies. 
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The Upanayana or ceremony of putting on the janeo or 3acri- 
ficial thread is always preceded by the wor- 
ship of the planetary bodies. For this 
purpose a yajnasdla or hall of sacrifice is prepared to the cast or 
north of the house and purified with the ponchugavya; whilst prayers 
are read as each article of the mixture is used. Asa rulc, how- 
ever, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the northern 
corner of which a very simple miniature altar of three steps® known 
as the grahabedi is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to 
represent a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon; reddish- 
brown for Bhauma (Mars); whitish yellow for Budh (Mercury) ; 
yellow for Vrihaspat or Guru (Jupiter) ; white for Sukra (Venu: ); 
black for Sanfchar (Saturn) and for Réhu (an eclipge) and brown 
for Ketu (a comet). For the other deities the intervals between 
the petals are used. Offerings of rice and curds are then made 
to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. On the morning 
of the day after these preparations have been completed, the usual 
preparatory ceremonies already described are gone through, :n- 
cluding the Nitya-karm, Ganesha-pdja, Matri-pdya, Mindri-sraddh 
and Punydha-vichana. Then the person who causes the cere- 
mony to be performed gives the tilak or frontal-mark to the 
purohit also the argha, flowers, rice, sandal and presents of cvin, 
ornaments and wearing apparel and requests him to preside at the 
ceremony.? The parents of thé child with the celebrant and 
the assembled friends then march round the yajna-sila to the 
sound of conches and other instruments and erter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the poacho- 
gavya is again performed. To the south-west of the grahaledi a 
small homa-bedi or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is 

lighted thereon. 
The celebrant then performs the Kalasa-sthdpana aud ap- 
: points the pradhdn-dip or guardian of the 

The worship. : 

lamp to stand in the east and prevent the 


} Alrendy described. 2 Thc lowest atep is two finger-breadthe high and 
broad, the next is of the same height but four finger breadths broad, and the list 
is four finger breadths higher than the second and one cubit square at the tom 
§ Arrangements are made in the ritual for the presence of the Acharya, 
Brahman, Ritwik or prumpterand Sadasya, but as a rule all these offices are per- 
formed by one person. The ritual for this ceremony extends over eighty pages 
of uly matuscript aud is said to occupy three days io recital. 


Worship of the plancts. 
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lamps going out, lest the ceremony should be interrupted by sprites 
and goblins. The worship commences by the cclebraut presenting 
to each leaf of the lotus on the graha-bedi, a piece of metal stamped 
with the conventional image of the particular planet to which the 
leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place 
assigned to it on the graha-bedi.) All face towards the sun and 
the figure of the sun towards the east. These are them addressed 
in the Agnyutidranam-mantra and then washed with the five 
amrita, each ingredient as it is applied being accompanied by a 
separate mantra, Theo cold-water is offered and the dedication 
made with the hymn of praise to:—-Om kér, Brahmarishi, Gayatri, 
Chhandah and the supreme deities; the Vydhriti-maatra, Visvé- 
mitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gdyatri, ushnih and 
anushtubh aud the deities Agni, V4yu and Suryyé, who are asked 
to assist in the ceremony. Then the vydhriti-mantra is recited 
separately and together thus -—On bhi I invite and set up the 
sun ; em bhuvah I invite, &. ; om avah I, &c.; om bhtrbhuvahavah, 
I, & and the figure of the sun is placed on a small circular altar 
erected in the middle of the graha-bedi, then the invitation is made 
with the mantra :—Om akrishne, &c. Next Agni is addressed as 
adhideva of the sun and invited to be seated on his right hand 
with the vydhriti-mantra separately and together as in the case of 
the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation :-—‘ Om Agnim 
ditam,’ &. Next on the left side Rudra is invited as the pratya- 
dhi deva in the same manner and the invitation mantra com- 
mences :—‘ Om tryambakam, &c. Next in the south-east corner 
the figure of Suma 13 set up with a similar ceremony on a small 
square altar. Next comes Angaraka or Bhauma on a triangular 
altar, Budh on an arrow-shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, 
Guru or Vribaspati on an altar six finger-breadths square, Sukra 
on a five-cornered altar, nine finger-breadths across, Sani on a 
bow-shaped altar two finver-breadths broad, Rahu on a sword- 
shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then the other 
deities are invited ; irs: the protecting deities, Ganesha, Durga, 
Kshctrapal, ©.., Akasha, and Aswini. Then the guardians of 
the rite, Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the 
south, Nirriti on the south-west, Varuna on the west, Vayu on 
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the porth-west, Kuvera on the nortb and Isa on the north-east. 
Next Prahma i. invited to take his place in the upper part of the 
central space on the yraha-teds and Avanta in the lower portion. 
Next in the north-eastern corner already sacred to Jaa, the Kalasa- 
sthdpana is made and the figure df Varuna is placed on the cover 
over thé month of the vessel. AJl this is done with the same 
tedious ceremony. 


The thread from which the bracelet is made (rakshd-sitra) 
is now tied round the neck of the vessel 
(kalasa). Then rice is taken in the hand 
and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to come 
and take their place in the vessel and in the bracelet. Then fol- 
lows the dedication of the rite to the ceremony about to be per- 
formed on behalf of the boy. Next the dhydna or meditation is 
given :—“ Om who sittest in tbe posilion called padmdsana (i. 4, 
with thighs crossed, one hand resting on the left thigh and the 
thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes looking towards the 
nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, who driveth the 
chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present Ravi. 
Om thou who art white clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to 
do what is right, Sast. Om thou with the reddish garland and 
clothes, bearing a pike, lance, and club, rour-armed, moving like a 
goat, granter of requests, Dhard-suta. Om thou clothed in yellow 
garments encircled with yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp 
of the lotus, club-holder, two-armed, seated on a lion, granter of 
requests, Budha. Om Guru of the Devas and Daityas, clothed in 
white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest the wishes of ascetics, 
with rosary, thread and alms-disb. Om thou who shinest like a 
sapphire, holding a lance, granter of requests, vulture-borne, arrow- 
discharger, Arka-suta, Om thou that art clad in blue, whose body 
is blue, crestad with a diadem, bright, seated on a bluc lion, such 
a Réhu is praised here. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, club-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vul- 
ture, grantor of desire, Ketu.” A second meditation to the samo 
import is then prescribed and others for Varuna, &c. Then to all 
the deities named the dsana, &c., ns far as the flowcr-oftering aro 
given and Vyésa is quoted in praise of the nine plavets. Whon 


The meditatico. 
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procurable, cocoanuts should now be offered with fruit, flowers, 
and goods as well as the food supposed to be agreeable to each 
deity: thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are provided : 
the moon receives a bali of rice, clarified butter and milk ; Bhauma, 
one made of rice, molasses, clarified butter and milk (utkarika) ; 
Budh, one made of milk and rice; Vrihaspati, simply clarified 
butter and rice ; Sukra, curds and rice ; Sani obtaina a mixture of 
rice, clarified butter and vegetables; R&hu has guat’s flesh ; Ketu, 
rice of various colours ; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. 
If these differeut ingredients are not procurable an offering of 
milk and rice is made to all. 


The celebrant then approaches the homa-bedt and looking 
Consecration of the towards the east makes the usual rinsing 
materials for sacridce. = of the mouth and then proceeds through 
the whole ceremony of conseorating the materials for the sacrifice 
from the appointment of the Brahman (brakmopavesana) to the 
general aspersion (paryukshana), after which gifts are made to 
the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read giving the names 
of the several deities and the materials with which they should 
be worshipped. This is followed by the Agni-sthépana by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on 
the altar as each of the nine planets receives worship and the throne, 
&c., are presented to him. Lines which represent the tongues of 
flame on the altar are then drawo and adored and the father of 
the boy receives fire from the celebrant and bending the right knec 
so as to allow the thigh to lie fiat on the ground before the altar, 
meditates on Prajapati, and commences the burnt-sacrifices by tho 
offer of the dghdérdv-homa with clarified butter. Fuel! (samidh) 
for the’altar is supplied from the wood of the following trees and 
plants :— Arka (Calutropis gigantea), Palds (Butea frandosa), khair 
(Acacia catechu), Apdmdrg (Achyranthes. aspera), ptpal (Ficus 
religiosa) and Udambar (Ficus glomerata), sami (Acacia suma), dub 
(Cynodon Dactylon) and kusha (Eragrostis cynosurmdes). These 
pieces of wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eateu, 
&c., and must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter 
before they are offered to the nine planets as a homa. If the wood 


The wood of these trees is supposed to be cut up into piccca measuring 2 


span of the hand of the boy who is the subject of the rite. Three stalke of dud 
or Ausha make ono semidh. 
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of the other trees mentioned is not procurable that of the pulde 
or khair may be used alone. There are three positions for the 
hand during the homa:—(1) the mrigt (doe), (2) the hanet (female 
ewan) and (3) sdkarf (sow). In the atari’ the hand is closed and 
the fingers lie in the pdlm of the band; the mrigi extends the 
little-finger whilst the remaining fiogers continue within the palm 
of the hand, and the hanet extends the fore-finger whilst the hand 
is closed. The mrigi-mudra comes into use in all ceremonies 
undertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds: the hanst-mudra in the rites observed for in- 
crease in health, wealth or prosperity, and the eikart-mudra in 
spells for malevolent purposes, in incantations against an cnemy 
and for causing any mental or bodily misfortune to him. If the 
homa takes place without its proper apell (mudra) the offering is 
fruitless and misfortune shall assuredly occur to both the celebrant 
and his client. 

The homa is then offered in the name of each deity with a 
short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 
Rishi supposed to be present is given as 
well as the form of Agni. As this cere- 
mony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabulated 
as follows :— 


The oblation. 


The nine planets. 



















Material A 
Initial words of Presiding Form of 
* employed inf nant Bat | "Age 
Sun vc | Arka — ...| Om Abvishne, &e. Hiranyastipa (Kaptta. 
Moon _...| Pulds | Om imam devdh aea-| Gautama Pingala. 
patna gvan, &c. 





Rhair_ ...| Om aynimurddhd, &c. | VirGp&ékeha. Dhémraketu. 
pandrg.:.;| Om wdbudhyasvdgne,: Parameshthi, /|Jdthara, 
& 


Bhaumas .... 
Budha 


oC, 
Ptpal | Om vrihaspate, ke | Gritsanada. Sikhti. 
.| Udambar...| Om anndt parisrutora-, Prajapati, Asvi,/Hétake: 
sam, &e. Sarasvati and 
Indra. 
Datihyangéthar- |Mahiteja, 


Vrihagpati, 
Sukra__.. 





Sani .| Sami —...| Om sannodertrabhish- 


tayah, &c. ; _. van. 
8 | R&hu «| Dud wes! Om haydnaechivra, &c.' Vimadeva., Hutéeana. 
9 | Ketu wo. | Kusha ...| Om ketum, &c. Madhuchhanda. |Rohits. 
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The Adhidevatds. 


For these and the succeeding deities palds is the wood pre- 
scribed and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 





Number. | Name of deity. 


Agni 


Aps 
Prithivi 
Vishnu 


Indra 
Indrani 
Prajapati 


a 
Brehmé 


Radra 
Umé 
Skandé 


Purusha 
Brahmé 
Indra 
Yame 

Béla 
Chitragupta 


Vinéyaka 
Durga 
Viéyu 
Akésha 
Asoman 


Initial words of mantra, 


Om agnim hatam, &o. 

Om upovaatara, &c. ove 

Om syondprithivt, &c. von 

or idamvishnurvichahrama, 
c. 

Om sajoshah, &c. sae 

Om aditya, &c. 

Om prajdpdte, &c. 

Om namostu sarpebhyo, hic... 

Om brahmayajndnam, &ec. ... 


The Pratyadhidevatds. 


Om tryambakam, &c. ove 

Om arischate lakehmi, &c. ... 

Om yadakranduh prathaman, 
&e. 


Om sahasra sirshapurushah, ke. 


As tn 18 soe 
Om trdtaram indram, &c. ... 


Om asiyamok, So. cae 
Om harshirasi, &eo. cee 
Om chitravaso, &c. wos 
Other deities. 
Om gandndntwa, &c. sea 
Om jatavedase, &c, ; 
Om vatova, &o. woe 
Om urddhvah, &c. ii 
Om ydavankusa, &c. 
Dikpalas. 


Presiding Bishi, 


Kanva and Medhétithi 
Vrihaspati. 
Medhétithi, 

Aa in 10. 


As in 4, 

Ditto 7. 
Hiranyagarbha, 
Nevérishis. 
Prajépati. 


Vasishtha. 

Uttaranaréyana. 

Bhargava, Jamndagni 
and /)irghatamaea. 

Asyanéréyana, 

Asin 18. 

GArgya. 

Asin 91. 

Ditto 15. 

Ditto 4. 


As in 18, 
Kasyapa. 
Gandharvée. 
As in 38. 
Medhitithi. 


Sesamum and clarified butter arc here added to the 


Indra 
Agni 
Yama 
Nirriti 
Varuna 
Viyo 
Kuvera 
Tséna 
Brahma’ 
Ananta 


offering of palda. 


Asin 24 
Ditto 10 ‘ 
Ditto 26 bee 
Om eshate nirrite, Sc. 
Om imamevaruna, &c. ene 
Asin 30 

Om vaya guan, &e. 
Om tamisanum, &c. 
AS in 18 

Ditto 17 


As in 24, 
Ditto 8. 
Ditto 31. 

Varuna. 

Suuaheepha. 

As in 30. 

Bandburiahi. 

Gautama. 

As in 18, 

Ditto 17. 





Should any error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
given, the entire ceremony must be gone through again, but no 


penalty is attached to the use of the materials for the eamidh in 
other than the prescribed form. 
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The position aasigned to each deity on the graha-bedi will better 
be understood from the following diagram. In the petals of the 
lotus, the letter ‘A’ stands for ‘ Adbideva’: the letters ‘Pradh 
for ‘ Pradhéndeva’ and the letters ‘Pr.’ for ‘Pratyadhideva,’ the 
titles given to each triad :— 





We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vydhriti- 
mantra repeated nine times: hence the name navahutt-homa, 
Another offering of clarified butter is made with the mantra:— 
‘Om to Agni who causeth a good sacrifice svdhd.’ Then a ptirna- 
paira, or vessel, is presented to the celebrant with a dedication that 


vu, 
ANANTIOY 
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all imperfections in the ceremony may be forgiven and the rite be 
completed. The baliyaddn follows and com- 
prises offerings of milk or rice and curds to 
the north of the graha-bedi or near the homa-bedi. <A portion of 
the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone in the 
name of the sun with the address :—‘ Bhd bhé Sun accept this offer- 
ing; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 


Baliyaddn, 


alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser 
of prosperity to thy worshipper.’ Above this an offering is placed 
for the moon with the same address and so on for each of the 
forty-two deities assembled and to whom a homa has been offered. 
It will be noticed that a homa is not offered either to Kshetrapal or 
Vatoshpati. To the former, however, a bali is presented with consi- 
derable ceremony ; a mixture of clarified butter and rice known ag 
khichri is placed on a platter of leaves and on it four lamps of 
wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a few coins. Then 
an ignorant Brahman or a Sudra is honoured with an offering of 
sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him look 
hideous. The daydna or meditation on Kshetrapél follows, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.’ “Om 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapila * * * to all sprites, gob- 
lins, demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified 
butter and rice with its lights, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetrapala 
* * filled with the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat 
this offering of khichri with its light prepared for thee. Protect the 
person who causes this ceremony to be made, be for him aud his 
child and those belonging to him the bestower of long life,” &c. 


After this follows the piirndhuti-homa in which Bharadvaja is 
the Rishi and the deity is Mahdvaisvanara. 
The offering is prefaced by the usual dedi- 
cation of time, place, person and object, followed by the hymn in 
four verses beginning:—‘ Om miérddhdnam divo, &c., and ending 
with ‘Om ptrnd, &c., whence the name. ‘The Agni ptija comes 


Pirndhuti-homa, 


1 Om namo bhagavate kshetrapdlaya Qt a a a at Qe bkdtapretapisa- 
cha-dakintéahint betaladi paritdruyutdya esha sadipab sadakshinah satambilak 
Arisardnna balirnamak bho bho kshetvapdla maru maru, turn turu lala lala shasha 
shasha phetkaraptriia din-mukha 7 aksha raksha grahamakhakarmmani amuiisadipaii 
krisardnnabalim bhaksha bhaksha yajamdnaiipahi (bis) mamucé saputra supari- 
vdrasua yajamanasydtd, &e, 
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next in which Agni is addressed on behalf of the boy :—‘ Om 
Agni thou that protectest the body, protect my body ; Om Agni 
that grantest long life grant me long life ; 
Om Agni that bestowest energy bestow on 
me energy ; complete whatever ie deficient in my ublation ; Om 
holy Savité accept my ‘sacrifice, holy Saraavati accept my sacrifice ; 
ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my sacrifice.” Then 
warming his hands in the flame of the altar he applies thei. in 
succession to the various parts of his body saying :—‘ May each 
member of my body increase iu condition.” Similarly the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the same 
intent. After this the rite called trydyusha is celebrated. It 
congists in the application of the tilak or 
frontal mark to the head and threat of 
both the boy for whom the ceremony is performed and his father. 
The material for the tilak is taken from the ashes of the homa and 
then mixed with clarified butter and applied by the celebrant. 
This is followed by the distribution of gifts which are divided 
amongst all the Brahmans present. But in addition to the ordi- 
nary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy and devout are 
instructed that the following are specially acceptable to each of the 
nine planets :—to the sun, a brown cow; to the moon, a conch ; io 
Bbauma, a red bullock; to Budh, gold; to Vrihaspati, yellow clothes 
and gold ; to Sukra, a white horse; to Sani, a black cow; to Rahu, a 
sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the pro- 
perty of the officiating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the 
priests with the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, 
and that the money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine 
planets. All then march around the altar singing :—“ Om, go, go, 
best of gods, omnipotent in thy own home, where Brahma and 
the other gods are, there go thou Hutfsana.” The planets are then 
worshipped and afterwards the celebrant and his assistants as- 
perges the assembly with water taken from the kalasa whilst 
chaunting a hymn!, This is followed by a mantra’ in which all 
the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fructuous and 


Agni-péja, 


Trydyusha, 


1 This is called a Vaidik hymn and commences :—‘ Om sarocesamudrds earttas 
tirthani jaladanadah,' &c. ; it contains thirty-four verscs. * Called Paaré- 
nika-mantra, 
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their protection be extended to all, The tilak of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the 
mantra!:—“ Om, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate: may 
Mahalakshmi be pleased with thee; may the gods always protect 
thee ; may good fortune be always with thee everywhere ; may evil 
planets, sins, impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on 
thy forehead be powerless to harm thee.” The rice is applied 
with the mantra:—‘Om may this rice protect thee.’ The ¢ilak is 
given to women merely as an ornament without any mantra, 
but the rice is applied with the mantra used fo. men. The 
mantra-pdthah follows, of which tweuty-one verses are for the men 
aud three for the women whose husbands are alive at the time; 
when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet (rakshabandhan) takes 
place as described and the bhiyasi-danam with its gifts in which 
all the dancers and the musicians share. The worship of the 
planets concludes as usual with a feast to Brahmans. 


The rite known as chérdkarana or shaving of the head-is also 
included amongst those preparatory to the 
assumption of the sacriticial thread. The 
favourable moment is fixed by the family astrologer and when 
arranged for, the father of the boy commences the rite the night 
before by going through the Ganesha-piija. He then takes ten 
small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 
dub-grass, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy 
with the mantra :—! To-morrow you will be cut off,’ &. Three are 
tied on the right side of the head, three on the left side, three at 
the back of the head and one on the top. The next morning all 
proceed to the yajnasdla in which the graha-bedi of the previous 
ceremony was erected. The duties of the day are opened with 
the rinsing of the mouth, next the argha is set up and consecrated 
and the prdndydm is gone through followed by the dedication. 


Chardékarana. 


In the last rite, the celebrant defines the object by stating thai 
the ceremony is performed for the chird-karana and upanayana 
of so and so, the son of so and so, &c. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydha-vachanam. 
The celebrant now approaches the chtird-karana-bedi and agair 

* Om bhadramastu, &e. 
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consecrates the argho and makes a dedication to Agni and then 
lights a fire upon the bedi or altar. The father now takes the boy 
in his arms and the mother seats herself to his left and all assist 
in the installation of the altar and the invitation, &c., is gone 
through as before. Then an offering of clarified butter ia thrown 
on the fire with the mantra:—‘ Om prajdpataye,’ &., and gifts are 
bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the child, except the top- 
knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is read. The hair 
is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the boy is 
bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
is held to be entitled to the name mdnavak or religious student. 
The ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and 
assembled Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a 
flower (asisham). 
According to the Pdraskarastitra, the son of a Brahman may 
Ausumes the garb of a 988ume the janeo at seven or eight yeara of 
utudent, age, the son of a Kshatriya at eleven years 
of age and the son of a Vaisya at twelve years. These limits can 
be doubled where necessity exists, but the ceremony cannot take 
place after the second limit has expired. The father and son now 
approach the upanayana-bedi and the boy presents the tilpd- 
tra to the altar. This tilpdtra is an iron pot containing sesamum 
oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion of 
the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again 
recited and the dedication is made to ensuring tle success of the 
young student in his studies. Next follows e formal burnt-sacri- 
fice of clarified butter. The celebrant then receives from the 
father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, sacrificial-thread, waist-thread, 
walking-stick and bason for receiving alms and gives them one by 
one to the boy with a mantra for each. Separate woods are pre- 
scribed for the walking-stick according to caste ; for the Brahman, 
palis ; for the Kshatriya, bel ; and for the Vaisya, gular. The cele- 
brant then asperges the head and breast of the boy and accepts 
him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the 
celebrant and his father goes through the Agni-prija and offers a 
sacrifice of clarified butter and presents gifts tv the Brahmans. 
The title bat is given to the student who has assumed the su:rificial 
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thread. The astrologer fixes the lagnaddn or propitious moment 
for repeating the gdyatri, and when it comes the boy seats 

Saluting the religious himself in front of the celebrant aud turn- 
preceptor. ing his face towards the north-east salutes 
the celebrant and presents gifts to his pwrohit. He then crosses: 
his arms and places hia right hand on the right foot and his left 
hand on the left foot of the purohit and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohit then gives the asisham and for 
a Brahman reads the gdyatri tbree times, thus :— 


(1) Om bhérbhucah avah tat sabiturbarenyam. 

(2) Repeat first line adding bhargodevasya dhimahi. 

(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt. 

The Kshatriya gdyatri is as follows :— 

Om devasya savitur matimd sarvam visvadevyam dhiyd 
bhagam mandmohe. 

The Vaisya gdyatri is as follows :— 

Om visudripdanipratimunchate kavih prasd bidbhadram dwi- 
padechatushpade bindkamushyat savitd barenyo nupraydna mushaso 
virdjati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his 
purohit and prays that with his teacher's aid he may become a 
learned man. The purohit then instructs his pupil in the Sandhya 
already described. Next the samidha or small faggot of sticks 
from five trees previously mentioned is taken by the boy and with 
one of the pieces he touches his eyes and then dips one end of it 
in clarified butter and again the other and then places it on the 
fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, forehead, 
lips, and breasts are touched in order and the sticks are burned. 
The celebraut then applies the trydyusham or frontal and throat- 
marks with the ashes of the homa and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described 
and again receives the asisham. He then addresses Agni, stating 
his name, caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under 
his protection and again prostrates himself before his purohit, who 
usually delivers a homily on general conduct. The boy then begs 
from his friends and presents the results to his purohit saying :—- 
“© Mahfrdja accept these alms which I have received.” 
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Then commences the rite connected with the first study of the 
Earns Vedas, the Veddrambha, Gautama has said 
that the Veda of the division to which the 
student belongs should first be read by him. The celebrant prepares 
the altar called the Vedérambh-bedi, for which the usual Ganesha- 
ptija is performed and 4 fire is Jighted thereon. The flame is then 
fed with the numerous offerings made in the namen of the deities 
invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, &c., 
is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes the worship of the Vedas themselves with invitation, &c., 
followed by the worship of Ganesha, Saraavati, Lakshmi and Katyé- 
yani, accompanied with the usual installation address prattshthd), 
invitation, &c. Then the boy looking towards the north-east performs 
the préndydm and recites the géyatri and mantras in honour of the 
four Vedas, commencing with that belonging to his own division. He 
next recites the mahd-ouvdhriti with the gdyatri three times, t. ¢., 
the gdéyatri with the namaskdr:—“ Om bhi, Om bhuvah, Om svah.” 
He is then told to go to Benares and study there and for form’s sake 
actually advances a short distance on the road and then returns, 
when the ceremony is closed with the usual distribution of gifts. 
Next comes the samdvarttana, which commences with the gift 
Ba Seo of a cow to the celebrant. The boy takes 
hold of the cow’s tail with one hand and 
holding water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the 
cow to the celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or bedi, the 
consecration of which takes place exactly as in the previous rite, 
The father, son and celebrant approach the altar and the son 
coming forward and laying hold of his right ear with his left hand 
and with his left ear with his right hand says he has ceased to 
do evil and wishes to learn to do well (vyastupdéni). The cele- 
brant answers “may you bave long life” The celebrant then asper- 
ges the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda-Lumbh or 
small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the kalasa, and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through 
a metal sieve called sahasradhdra on the head of the boy. These 
operations are each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off 
of the belt (mekhala) and the applying of the tilak to the twelve 
parts of the body :—(1) the head in which Kesho resides; (2) the 
114 
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belly with Narfyan ; (3) the heart with Médho; (4) the right side 
with Vishnu; (5) the left side with Vaman ; (6) the hollow below 
the throat with Gobind; (7) the right arm with Madhusidan; (8) 
the left arm with Sridhara: ; (9) the root of the ears with Trivikrama ; 

(10) the back with Padmardébha; (11) the naval with Disncdac: 
und (12) top of the head with Vasuders. 

The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro- 
priate mantras directs the boy to remain pure for three whole days, 
i.e. not touching a@ Sudra or a dead body, &c. On the fourth day 
they again assemble, and the homa known as purnchuti is made, 
and again the entire ceremony of consecrating the graha-bedi is gone 
through as well as the worship of the nine planets and jivamdtria, 
and the boy’s sister or mother performs the mahdnirdjana before 
him, and all winds up with the usual gifts and a feast. 

The ceremonies connected with marriage come next and occupy 

no inconsiderable place in the services. 
pone They include those ae in the follow- 
ing five divisions :— 

(1) Agni-jrija; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body; 
the purohit of the boy sball then ask the other the name 
and caste of the girl and communicate the same inform- 
ation regarding the boy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl: pro- 
cession from the house to the Agni-bedi. 

(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion 
of the arrangements ; then circumambulation of the fire- 
altar and performing the Kusa-kandika. 

(4) The bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the 
let close together, while a homa is made. 

(5) Next follows the sanoravaprasanam, pirnapatra, gifts to 
Brahmans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Commencing with the first group we have the Vugdéna-bidhi 
or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage, 
Some days before the wedding takes place 
the father of the girl perforins the Ganesha-ptija and the dedica- 
tion declaring the object to be the correct and successful issue of 
the Vayduna, with detail of his c-vn caste, name, race, and that of 
the boy to whom he lias given Lis girl The girl ther performs 


Vagdana. 
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the Indrini-piwja before a likeness of that deity drawn on gold or 
other metal. Next day the sarvvdrambha or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for the wedding commences. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and /dhi with water 
and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ganesha-piija. 
The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in addition 
ho takes three small bags (potali) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roli, and rice,’ one of which is buried within the hearth 
where the food is cooked ; a second is suspended from a handle of 
the kardhi or iron-pan in which the food is cooked, and the third is 
attached to the handle of the spoon. The object of these proceed- 
‘ngs is to keep off ghosts and demons from the feast. Thin cakes 
are prepared of wheaten flour (suztwdla) and thicker cakes (ptiri) 
of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a mixture of rice- 
flour, ghi, and molasses (laddu and chhol) are made by the women. 
Next comes the purvdénga which takes place on the day before 
or on the morning of the wedding. The 
rete parents of both children, each in their own 
house, commence with the Ganesha-ptija, followed by the Mdtri- 
pija, Nandi srdddh, Punydhovéchana, Kalasa-sthdpana and 
Navagraha-piija as already described. The parents of the girl 
seldom perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until 
the Kanyadan has taken place. The father of the girl then 
through his daughter adores Gauri, Maheswari, and Indr&ni, and ties 
a potali on her left hand. The father of the boy binds a similar 
bag on the right wrist of the boy, and also on the left hand of the 
boy’s mother. Four days afterwards the bags are renoved. On 
the morning of the wedding day, the family astrologer sends a 
water-clock to mark the exact moment with other presents to the 
father of the girl, and declares his intehtion of being present with 
the marriage procession at certain hour. The boy is then dressed 
in his best, perfumed, anointed, and painted and placed in a palan- 
quia, and, accompanied by the friends of the family and musicians, he 
sets out for the bride’s house. He is met on the road by a deputa- 
tion from the bride’s father, conveying eome presents for the bride- 
groom, and near the village by a relative of the bride, who inter- 
changes further presents. The procession then halts for rest whilst 
1 These are the contents of the potal! commonly used, though a much more 
elaborate inventory is given in the ritual. 
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dancers and musicians exercise their craft. All then proceed to 
the house of the bride, where a clean-swept place opposite the 
principal entrance has been decorated by the women of the family 
with rice-flour and red sanders. On this place the celebrant and par- 
ties to the ceremony with their fathers and principal relations take 
their place whilst the remainder of the procession stand at a res- 
pectful distance. Next comes the dhtilyargha which commences 
with the consecration of the argha. Then the father of the bride 
recites the barana sankalpam, dedicating the rite to the giving 
of his daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers the water 
of the argha to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as 
well as water for washing his feet, the ti/ak, with flowers and 
rice, and the materials necessary for the ensuing ceremonies. 
Similar offerings are made to the bridegroom; and his father is 
honoured with flowers and the asisham, and all sit down toa 
feast. 
The near relatives of the parties then assemble in the marriage-. 
hall. The bride is placed looking towards the 
iano a west and the eee towards the east 
with a curtain between them, whilst the fathers of each perform the 
Ganesha-ptija. The bridegroom’s father sends a tray of sweetmeats 
(laddu) to the girl’s father, on which the latter places flowers and 
returns the tray to the boy’s father. The bride’s father then 
washes the bridegroom's feet and fixes the tilak on his forehead. 
Again the girl’s father sends a tray of sweetmeats which is accepted 
and returned adorned with flowers. The bridegroom then performs 
the dchaumanam and receives from his father-in-law a tray of sweet- 
meats (madhuparka) made from honey, &c. He shoald then taste 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his 
thanks for the present. He then washes his hands and rinsing 
his mouth performs the préndydm and sprinkling of his body with 
the right hand merely and the usual mantra. The bride's father 
takes a bundle of kusha grass in the form of a sword and calls out 
“bring the calf:” the bridegroom says, “it is present.”! Then 
water is sprinkled over the figure of the calf and several mantras 
are read, and as in the Kali-Yuga the slaughter of cows is prohibi- 
ted, the figure is put aside and gifts are substituted. 


* As arule in Kumaop, the figure of acalf made in d 
metal is produced. ; ‘ made in dough or stamped on 
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In the meantime, a Brahman of the bridegroom's party prepares 
the altar, consecrutes it, and lights the fire. 
The bride’s father then gives four pieces of 
cloth to the bridegroom and he returns two for his bride. The bride’s 
father then raises the curtain and allows the parties to see each 
other. Then tho celebrant on the girl's side, after reading the 
astrbdda verse’, asks the celebrant on the boy’s side the gotra, pra- 
vara, sdkha, beda, ancestors for three generations, and name of the 
boy. The celebrant on the boy's side recites a similar verse and 
replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for like 
information as to the girl’s family, which is given. The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being 
changed. This section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, 
and dedicatory prayers and a homa of four sweetmeets, two from 
the bride’s house offered by the bridegroom and two from the 
bridegroom’s house offered by the bride. 
At the exaat time fixed for giving away the girl, the bride's 
The diisa cease father turns his face to the north, whilst the 
bride looks towards the west. The father 
then extends his hand and the girl places her hand (palm up- 
wards) in her father s hand with fingers closed and thumb extended, 
and holding in the palm kusha-grass, sesamum, barley, and gold. 
The boy takes hold of the girl’s thumb, whilst the mother of the girl 
pours water on the three hands duripg the recital of the dedication 
by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl generally called the kanyddin. When 
this is concluded the girl leaves her father’s side of the hall and 
joins her husband, when the dénavdkya* is read, and the father of 
the bride addresses her and prays that if any error has been com- 
mitted in bringing her up he may be forgiven. Next an address with 
offerings is made by the bridegroom to his father-in-law, thanking 
him for the gift of his well-cared-for daughter. Jn return the 
father declares the girl’s dowry, and the clothes of the two are 
knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, aspersion, and offering 
of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then proceed to a second altar® 
* Containing four reraes from the 


Verification of family. 


3 In praise of Har and Hari. 
Pordnas. 3 This altar is about a eubit square and is surrounded by a 
hedge of branches of the sacred trees connected together with (wine, outside 
which the circumambulation takes place either three, five, or seven times, 
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which is usually erected outside the marriage hall and whilst man- 
Pea tras are recited by the celebrant circumambu- 
late the outer ciicle. This being done the 
dghdrdv-homa follows which comprises twerv. offerings conjoiutly 
made by bride and bridegroom, the former of whom holds her hus- 
band’s arm whilst he places each offeriug on th. tar and the cele- 
brant recites the prescribed praycr:. Next come the usual gifts 
and return in flowers and rice. Then fuilows the Rishtrabhrit- 
homa, which also consists of twelve offerings conjointly made wind- 
ing up with presents as before. Also the Jayu-huma with its thir. 
teen offerings, the Abhydtdna-huma with its eighteen offerings, the 
Panchaka-homa with its five offerings and the Lujd-homa with 
ita offerings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circum- 
ambulated and parched rice sprinkle! trom a sieve on the pair 
as they move slowly around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride 
and places her a short distance apart, when her brother approaches 
and gives her some parched rice with which she makes a koma. 
The bridegroom then asperges his bride with water from the kalasa 
whilst repeating the mantra :—“ Om dpah Siva sivattama,” &c., and 
algo touches her cheat and head with appropriate mantras. She 
then goes to the left of her husband and lays hold of his garments, 
whilst another mantra is read and the Brahma-homa is made by the 
bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband’s feet, who in 
return makes her a present, and each applies the tilak to the other 
and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
Purnapdira takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all 
defeets in the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, &c., and the 
mantra-pdt or leaf is placed on the bridegroom’s head by the cele- 
brant with the prayer that he may be well and have long life, and 
for this the celebrant is again rewarded. Then follows aspersion, 
the giving and receiving of the tilak, &c., and the bridegroom is 
told to look well at his bride. A homily is now given regarding 
their conduct, the one towards the other, that they should above 
every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until the 
chaturthi-karm had taken place. 
The party then proceed indoors and the Ganesha-pija, Jivamdtré 
and basodhara rites are performed ; the mahdntrajana also takes 
place by the bride’s mother, who presents sweetmeats and opening 
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the knot in their garments gives a portion of the aweetmeats to both 
bride and bridegroom, who then retire. Next morning the young 
married couple arise early and after domestic worship gain tie 
their garments together and periuiin the 
Dudra-mdtri-pija at the bride's father’s 
home. The door-leaf is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of 
the Métris are drawn and reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting 
by holding her husband’sarm. Again she alone prepares the thresh- 
hold and performs the dehliya-prije, by sprinkling rice and flowers. 
After breakfast both proceed to the bridegroom’s house, where in 
the presence of a child who bears on his head a small lota of water 
with a green branch on it, indicative of prosperity, he formally 
commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keeping of his mother. 


Dwdra-matri-pasa. 


The Dwdra-mdtri-pija again takes place and after entering 
the house the Ganesha-piija ia performed with the dedication that 
the moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, &c., winding 
up with the mahdntrdjana by the sister of the bridegroom and the 
aspersion of the assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are dis- 
tributed and all the attendants are permitted to disperse. On 
the fourth day the chaturtht-karm’ takes 
place, which consists of the usual prepara- 
tory ceremonies followed by the removal of the potali or smal! bags 
from the wrists of the bride and bridegroom preceded by a homa 
and followed by the purnapdtra which concludes the ceremony. 

The next ceremony is the dwirdgamena or ‘second-coming’ 
commonly known in these Provinces as the 
gaund. The instructions direct that ou a 
propitious day the boy’s parents shall cook certain cakes called 
phenika and placing them in a basket, the boy proceeds with them 
to his father-in-law’s house, where le salutes all the family and 
presents the food. Early in the morning he performs the Ganesha- 
piijaand ata favourable time places his wife near him. The 
tilek is then interchanged between him and the relatives of lis 
wife ang formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife and 
whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 


Chaturth{-harm, 


Dwirdgamana, 


and on arriving at fhe thre-hhoid the garments of both are 
again knots dies chor. Both. > then seated together and the 


husband tiuscs Ids tacnuth, ea sec ates the argke and pertorms tt > 
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prdndydm and dedication to the dwirdgamana and the dwdra- 
mdtri-ptja, Ganesha and the Matris are then worshipped and 
the fixing of the favourable time is again gone through that the 
whole rite may be undertaken at the anspicious moment and be 
free from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohit and 
astrologer as if to the deity and the couple go within while the 
Svasti-vdchana is read. On entering the inner apartments the 
young couple worship the Jfva-mdétris whose figures are drawo 
on the walls. Tho kulasa is then consecrated and the couple cir- 
cumambulate the vessel and the usual offerings and dedication 
are made; winding up with the aspersion, after which the knots on 
the garments are untied and the couple feast and retire to rest. 


Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether his other 
wives are alive or not, he must go through 
the ceremony known as arka-vivdha or 
marriage to the arka plant (Calatropis gigantea). The aspirant 
for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of the 
arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and 
also the Suryya-puja with its invitation, &., aud prdrthana or ado- 
ration with hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then cir- 
camambulates the altar and asks the caste, &., as in the regular 
ceremony ; a purohit answers on the part of the arka that it is of 
the Kasyapa gotri, the great-grand-daughter of Aditya, the grand- 
daughter of Sav4 and the daughter of Arka; then follows the caste, 
name, &., of the real bride. A thread is then wound ten times 
around the arka accompanied each time by a mantra and again 
around the neck of the kalasa To the north of the aria, a fire-altar 
is raised and the dghdrdv-homa is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhdn-homa with the mantras, 
“Om sangobhi” and “Om yasmaitrva” ; the Vydhriti-homa with its 
own mantra and the Bhuirddi navdhuti-homa with its nine mantras 
closing with the piirndpdira and dedication. After this a second 
circumambulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the 
arka remains where it has been planted and on the fifth day the 
person is entitled to commence the marriage ceremonies with his 
third wife. If, however, she be already a widow he can take her 
to his home without any further ceremony. 


Arka-vivdha. 
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The Kumbh-vivdha or marriage to an earthen vessel takes 
place when from some conjunction of the 
planets the omens for a happy union are 
wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no one is will- 
ing to take the boy or girl.! The ceremony is similar to the preced- 
ing, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of the 
planets in the worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
ia undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunctions of 
the adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native 
as the case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also 
Vishou and Varuna, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are 
amongst the furniture of the ceremonial. The anchala or knot- 
tying is made by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with the 
neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of 
the kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves, 


Kumbh-vivdha. 


Several ceremonies are prescribed for alleviating (sdnti) the 
‘ evil effects of accidents, bad omens, por- 
Casual ceremonies. ‘ 

tents, unlucky acts, &c., which may be 

briefly noticed here. Thus, if in ploughing, the share injures or 
kills a snake, a short ritual is prescribed to appease the lord 
of the snakes. Ganesha, the Matris and Kshetrpé) are first 
worshipped on the spot : then the figure of Mrityunjaya is drawn 
on cloth and with it that of the snake-god, 
and both are worshipped with the invita- 
tion, &c., and the sarp-mantra is recited and a homa made. One- 
sixteenth of the value of the cattle should be paid as a deodand to 
Death of a plough-bul. Brahmans. Another ceremony koown as 

mS the vrishabhapatana takes place when a 
bullock dies while ploughing or is injured. It is believed that 
if the Megha-sankrdnt comes within the conjunction of the planets 
noted in the horoscope, the native will die 
within six months, and similarly if the 
Diila-sankrdnt come within the horoscope the native dies before 
the next Megha-sankrdnt: to avert these evils a special ritual: 
prescribed in which Gobind is the principal deity invoked. A 
more elaborate service takes place on the occasion of au eclipse 


On killing a snake. 


_ Unlucky conjunctions. 


1 The Vishaw pratimd-vivah is similar to the KumbA-vivdh. The girl is first 
married to a picture of Vishud when the conjunction of the planets would 
show her to become a widow or a bad character in order to avert their influcece.. 


115 
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when numerous articles are placed in the sudusa and the image 
of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual! 
gifts arc made. The ceremony of being born again from thi: 

Born again from = COW'S mouth (gomukhaprasava) takes place 
cow's mouth. when the horoscope foretells some crime 
on the part of the native or some deadly calamity to him. The 
ebild is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve which is passed 
between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the fore-legs to 
the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the new 
birth. The usual worship, aspersion, &c., takes place and the 
father smells bia son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed 
by various burnt offerings and the usual gifts, &c. Ceremonies are 
also prescribed when the teeth are cut 
irregularly, when the father and son are 
born in the same lunar mansion, when three children are born at 
the same time or in the same lunar mansion, when snakes are 


Dentition, &e. 


seen in coitu, when a dog is seen during a ceremony, when a crow 
evacuates on one’s clothes, on seeing a white crow, when gifts of 
Jand, money or grain are made and when building a house, &c. 


The misfortunes that are supposed to follow any one born in 
the mila-nakshatra, which is presided over 
by Nirriti, the goddess of evil, are such that 
the parents are advised to abandon such a chiid, whether Loy or 
girl, or if not to go through the ritual prescribed for the occasion 
with great care and circumspection. . The mila-sdéntt commences 
with the Ganesha-ptija followed by the setting up of the argha and 
the dedication. Then sesamum, kusha, barley and water are taken 
and the pradhdn-sankalpam is recited and also the Métri-pija, 
Punydha-véchana and Ndndi-sréddh are gone through. The 
celebrants are then appointed and duly reverenced and the person 
who causes the ceremony to be performed stands before them with 
the palms of his hands joined together in a submissive attitude and 
asks them to perform the rite according to rule, The celebrants 
consent and proceed to the grihausélu, or as usual in Kumaon to 
the place where the cows are tied up. A place is selected and 
purified either with holy-water (i. e., water which has been consc- 
crated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) or 
the mixture called punch-garys, To the south-west a hollow is 


Méla nakahatra. 
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made and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual 
contained in the forma] appointment of the Braman to the aspersion. 
An altar is then made and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals 
is drawn and coloured and named as in the following diagram! :— 





el oms 


} The namo on the petals is that of the initial letters of the nakshatra or 
lunar-mansion, nbove which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below 


the cotour which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with 
the mansion over which the Visvedevis preside are as fullows :— 


1. Uteard- Asharba. 10. Krittika. 19, Uttara-phalgaui. 

2. Sravana. 11. Rohini. 20. Hasta. 

3. Dbanishtha, 12. Mriga-siras. 21, Chitré, 

4. Sata-bhishaj. 13, Ardra. 22, Svati. 

&. Porva-bhédrapadé, | 14. Panarvasé. 23, Visdikhé. 

6. Uttara-bhédrapadé. | 15. Tishyae. 24. Anuridhd. 

7. Revati. 16. Aslesha, 25. Jyeshtha. Tiahe 
8. Asvini- 17. Magha, 26. Mals. widdle 
9, Bharani. 18. Pérva-pbalgreni. | 27. Parvasbarhé, *s 
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A handaome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the 
figure aud four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the 
principal altar. A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in 
the centre of the altar on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver 
and copper on the other vessels after having been washed with the 
five nectars applied with the usual mantras. Next comes the ad- 
dress to Nirriti prefaced by the vydhriti-mantra :—‘ Come hither 
and remain here o Nirriti mistress of the mila-nakehatra, grant 
our requests and accept our reverence.’ Her companions and the 
twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus are similarly 
invited with the same formula. 


Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahma, Varuna and the 
nine planets who are invited to attend. Then the meditation on 
Nirriti and the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows :— 
‘ Nirriti, black in colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy 
vehicle, protectress, having a sword in thy hand, clad io shining 
robes adorned with jewels.’ A similar sbort meditation on Indra 
and Toya is given and for the remaining deities, the recital of 
their names is held sufficient. Nirriti then receives the formal 
invitation, &c., with the mantra:—‘ Om moshtnc,’ &e., whilst the 
others are merely named. Then those deities invited to occupy 
the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and com- 
mencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, 
sandal and water. Tlie vessel placed to the north-east of the al- 
tar is dedicated to Rudra and on it are laid the five varieties of 
svastika and below it, a drona of grain. On the covered mouth 
of the vessel the image of Rudra stamped in metal is placed after 
being washed in the five nectars as before followed by the 
dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invitation, &. Then 
the anganyds to Rudra is repeated six times and the Rudré- 
dhydya, eleven times, &c., &c. Next incense formed from the burnt 
horns of goats is offered to Nirriti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow (gorochand), 
flesh, fish, and wine, however, should not be used by Brahmans, 
who should substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt 
for flesh. Lamps are now waved to and fro before all the deities 
and a fire is lighted on the altar and a homa made. Next the 
dghdrdv-homa, the krisara-homa, the fifteen-verse homa, fuel, 
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rice, &c., with the Sri-sdkta mantra, the pdyasa-homa, the purni- 
huti-homa, and the Agni-homa, are made, after which the fire on 
the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. The vessel on the 
principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with various materials 
and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place 
prepared for the purpose and ornamented with evastikas and all arc 
sprinkled with holy-water. Some hundred verses are then repeated 
with the prayer that the evil influences due to birth in the Mdla- 
nakshatra may be effectually prevented. A similar ceremony is 
performed on account of any person born in the Aslesha-iakshatra. 


The ceremonies to be observed at funerals are found in the 
Preta-manjari, the authority on this subject 
Funeral ceremonies. : ian de ; 
which obtains in Kumaon. This work opens 
with the direction that when a person is in eztremis his purohit 
should cause him to repeat the hymn to Busudeva and the smarana 
in which the names of Rama and Siva occur, and after these make 
the dasdén or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the stra! :-— 
‘The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, clarified 
butter, apparel, grain, molasses, silver and salt are included in the 
ten gifts.’ In bestowing the dasddn, the sick man or in his stead 
the purohit first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and theu 
repeats the prdndydm as already described. The meditation or 
dhydna appropriate is that known as the Srtparameswaranemritwu 
or meditation on the Supreme being ag distinguished from and 
above his particular manifestations as Siva and Vishnu. This is 
followed by the sankalpam or dedication of the gifts with the same 
mantra as used in the Ganesha-pija (Om Bishnu, &c.), ending with 
the prayers that there may be a removal of all sins committed wit- 
tingly or unwittingly by the dying man during his life-time and 
that he may obtain the fruit of the good act. For this purpose 
on the part of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are reverenced and the gifts are then presented First 
the kapildddn or a gift of a cowof a yel- 
lowish-brown colour with the five mantras*® 
beginning with:—Idam vishnurvichakrame tredhdnidadhe padam 


1 Go bhé tilahiranydjyam basodhanya gurduicha raupyam lavanamitychur deea- 
dandnipanditd. ®*The manuscript consulted is evidently very carelcesly 
transcribed, but I have retained the readings as I found them, 


Kapild-dén, 
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samtrhamasya pd gran sure—-and in practice this alone is recited. 
Then the ergha is presented to the Brahman with a mantra! praying 
him as best of men to be present at the sacrifice and accept the 
argha. Thea sandwl-wood is given with a mantra? and rice with 
another mantra.’ Flowers are then presented with the mantra :— 
‘Glory to thee,O Brahman.’ Next the cow should receive vene- 
ration with the appropriate mantra :—‘ Glory to thee O Kapila,’ 
and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, 
back, hind-feet, and tail with a salutation and tho gift of sandal, 
rice and flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, 
light, and the installation hymn :—¥é Lakshmi sarvalokdnan, &c. 
Then the moribund takes sesamum, kusha-grass, barley, and gold in 
a pot of clarified butter and with them the cow’s tail in his hand 
over which water is poured and all are dedicated to the removal of 
the guilt of his sins and for this purpose are given to so and so Brah- 
man in the name of Rudra. The cow is first addressed, however, 
with the mantra :—Kapilesarvva-Larndndm,&c. The cow and Brah- 
man then circumambulate the moribund, who with clasped hands 
repeats a verse‘ in praise of the cow. 


Next comes the Bhwmi-ddn or gift of land. The installation 
hymn (prdrthana) beginning :—Sarvabhu- 
tdsraydbhiimi, §c., is first addressed to the 
earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil of the land which 
is intended to be given away and is worshipped and dedicated as 
in the previous gift and then after consecration, is given away for 
Basudeva’s sake to the Brahman. The Tild-ddn or gift of sesa- 
mum follows with the mantra :— Tildh svarna samdyuktd, &c., and 
the usual consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and 
the hymn of praise :—Tiléh pdpahard nityam, §¢. 


Bhimi-dda, &c. 


Next comes the Hiranya-dan or gift of gcld with a mantra’:— 
and the usual dedication, &c., in the name of Agni. The Ajya- 
ddn or gift of clarified butter is next made with the mantra:— 
‘Sprung from Kamadhenu, &c.,’ and the dedication in the name of 


? Bhimidevagrajaumasi twam vipra purushottama pratyaksho yajna purushah 


arghayam pratigrihyatam, * Gandhadwaren duradharshan nityapushtan kari- 
shinim Isvarin sarvabh&tanan tamyaho (?) pah-saycsriyam, 3 Namobrahm- 
anya devaya go brahmanahitayacha jayathitiya Krishndya govindaya namonamah. 
* Om gavith surabhayo nityam gavo guggula gandhika, &e. 5 Hiranyagarbha 


guihatean henabjam vibha vaso ananta punya phaladamatah santim prayach- 
chhame, 
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Mrityunjaya. The procedure is the same all through, the mantras 
used alone being different. For the Bastra-ddn or gift of apparel we 
have the' mantra :— Pita bastram, &c.,’ and the dedication in the 
name of Vrihaspati. The Dhdnydni-dda or gift of grain of seven 
kinds has the mantra :—‘ Dhanyam karoti ddtdram, &.,’ and is pre- 
sented in the name of Prajdpati. The Gur-ddn or gift of molasses 
has the mantra :—‘ Guramanmathach4potha, &.,’ and is given in the 
name of Rudra. The Raupya-ddn or gift of silver has the man- 
tra :—' Rudranetra samudbhidta, &c., and is offered for the sake of 
Soma, the moon, with the prayer that any laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. The Lavanu-ddn or gift of salt follows with the man- 
tra:— Yasmd-ddn ruséh sarve, &c., and is presented on behalf of all 
the gods. 


The moribund next presents the fruit of all the ceremonial 
Last service for the observances that he has undertaken during 
dying. lis life to plead on his behalf with Isvara. 
He also dedicates sesamum, kusha, barley and water and cnume- 
rates all the penance that he has performed during his life and 
commits it with an oblation to the mercy-seat in the name of Agni 
to plead on his behalf. He then prays that for the sake of the 
good Basudeva whatever errors he may have committed in eere- 
monial or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating 
or drinking and in his conduct towards women or men may be for- 
given, for which purpose he offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is 
sometimes made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but 
the practice has fallen into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage 
of the British law-courts, must pay his father’s debts if sufficient 
assets fall into his hands. 


Another cow should be presented in Govind’s name to prevent 
the retribution due on account of evil acts 
of the body, evil specch in words and evil 
thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in the hope of final 
liberation (mokeha-ddn) through the loving-kindness of Rudra 
and in his name. Asarule, however, but one cow is given, and this 
only in the Vuitarant-ddn which now takes place, For this rite a 
cow of a black colour is selected and worshipped as prescribed in the 
kapild-dan, and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the 
moribund after death in its passage across the Vaitarani river, 


VaNarani-dan. 
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and with this object it is formally delivered over to a Brahman. 
The installation verse for the cow is—‘Glory to thee, 0 cow, be 
thou ready to assist at the very terrible door of Yama this person 
desirous to cross the Vaitarani,’ and for the river is the versy :— 
“ Approaching the awful entrance to the realms of Yama and 
the dreadful Vaitarani, I desire to give this black cow to thee, 
o Vaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy flood 
flowing with corruption and blood, I give this black cow.” Selec- 
tions from the Bhagavad-gita are then read to the sick man and 
the thousand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and 
hands are bathed in water taken from the Ganges or some other 
sacred stream whilst the frontal mark is renewed and garlands of 
the sacred tulst are thrown around his neck. The ground is 
plastered with cow-duog and the dying man is laid on it with his 
head to the north-east and if still able to understand, verses in 
praise of Visbnu should be recited in a low, clear voice suited 
to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer appears on the scene to claim another 
cow that the moribund may die easily aud at an auspicious 
moment. 


When the breath has departed, the body of the deceased is 
Preparing the body for washed with earth, water and the fruit of 
the pyre. the Emblica officinalis and then anointed 
with clarified butter whilst the following mantra! is repeated :— 
“May the places of pilgrimage, Gya and the rest, the holy sum- 
mits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kurukshetra, che holy 
rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabh4ga which 
removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandabhadra the river of 
Benares, the Ganddk and Sarju as well as the Bhairava and 
Varaha places of pilgrimage and the Pindar river, as many places 
of pilgrimage as there are in the world as well as the four oceans 
enter into this matter used for the ablution of this body for its 
purification.” The body is then adorned with gopichandam, the 
sacrificial thread, yellow clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified 
1 Gyddinicha tirthdnt yecha punyah silochchayd kurukshetramcha gangdcha 
yamundcha sarasvati hausiki chandra-bhagdécha sarvapdpaprandsint nandabha- 
drdcha hdshtcha gandakt sarayé tathd bhairavancha vardhancha tirtham pindara- 


ham lathd prithivydm ydni tirthani chatwerah sdgaras tathd savasyasya visudh 
dhartham asminstoye visantuvai, 
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butter is then placed on the seven orifices of the face and the 
body is wrapped in a shroud and carried to the burning-ghit. 
The body is placed with its head to the east and the face upwards 
whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the meantime 
pindas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered accord- 
ing to the rule :—Mritasthdne tuthéd dwdre visrdmeshu chitopari 
kukshaupinddh praddtavyd pretapindd prakirtitah—' When the 
man dies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, at 
the pyre when ready to be lighted, these (five) pindas should be 
offered by rule; if they are not offered, the spirit of the deceased 
becomes a Rékshasa, Each pinda should have its proper dedica- 
tion with definition of time, place, and person (mritasthdn, dwdra, 
é&c.) First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication, 
and then the pinda is taken in the hand and after the recite] of 
the dedication, it, too, is thrown on the ground and again water 
is sprinkled on the same place with a third dedication. This is 
repeated at each of the five places. The wood of sandal, cedar, 
bel, or dhdk, mixed with ghi, are laid on the body, which is placed 
on the pyre with the head to thesouth. The son or nearest male 
relative bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of the soul 
of the deceased from the company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heavén of the good, after which the kuksha- 
pinda is offered. 


The fire is next applied by the nearest male relative to the 
wood at the feet of the corpse, if the 
deceased be a female, and to the wood at 
the head, if a male, with the mantra :—“ Om mayest thou arrive 
at the blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whetber donc ill 
purposely or unwittingly have become an inhabitant of another 
world, thy body encompassed with its load of desire, weighted 
with its deeds of right and wrong has been completcly resolved 
into its five elements.” Then comes the Tilanisra-ajyéhutt or 
homa with sesamum mingled with clarified butter accompanicd 
by the mantra :—Om lomabhyah svihi twache seid lohitiya suiha 
om md gvan sebhyah svihi om medobhyah sudhi om tvagbhyah 
svdhd om majjdbhyah srdhd om retase svdlui om roditaryah svihi.— 
‘ Hail salutation to the hair, epidermis, blood, * * marrow, 
skin, the essential clement of the body, the scmen, aud to him 
115 
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who is bewailed.’ Then follows the stra directing the cireumam- 
bulation of the pyre whilst sesamum! is sprinkled over the burn- 
ing body with the mantra :—‘ Om, glory to the fire of the funeral 
pyre.’ When the body has been almost entirely consumed, a 
small portion of the flesh, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, sliould 
be taken and ticd up in a piece of cloth, and flung into a deep 
pool, Then the person who conducted the ceremony puts out the 
fire and bathes, anointing himself with the pancha-gavya and 
places a seat of kusha-grass for the spirit of the deceasod with a 
dedication followed by water, a pinda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper dedication. 
Next the bali-dd2, consisting of rice, sancal, &c., is offered to 
Bali-dés. the goblins and sprites of the burning-ghit 
with the prayer that they will accept it, eat 
it and be appeased. Whoever wishes to preserve a portion of 
the bones to cast them into the sacred stream of the Ganges at 
Hardwar (phis syavawna) will collect them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the pancha gavya and clarified 
butter and placing them ina cloth bury them for a year before 
he attempts to carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed 
for an ancestor must be carried through with the sacrificial thread 
over the right shoulder, all worship of the gods with the thread 
as usual over the left shoulder. The pyre is then cleaned and 
smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is made and water 
and a pindaare given followed by water as before. Then the 
mantra is recited :—Anddi nidhano deva sankha chakra gadhddar 
akshayah pundarikaksha preta moksha pradobhava,—-An address to 
the deity praying for the liberation of the soul of the deceased. 
A Brahman repeats this mantra with his face towards the south ; 
a Kshatriya looking towards the north ; a Vaisya to the east and a 
Sudra to the west, whilst the knot of the hair ou the top of thre 
head is unloosed. The sacrificial thread is then replaced and the 
dchamanams made. The thread is again put on the right shoul- 
der (avdsavya) whilst water is offered in the hollow of both hands 
to the manes of the deceased. The person who performs the rites 
bathes again before returning home and fasts for the rest of the day. 
? The rich throw sandal, tulst, sesamum and clarified butter on the pyre 


whilst the relatives cry out with a loud voice so as to attract the notice of the 
dwellers in paradise. 
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Lamps are kept lighting for the benefit of the manes for ten 
Ceremonies after cre- days after cremation either in a temple or 
eeation: under a ptpal tree or where the obsequial 
ceremonies are performed, according to the rule :—Tiléhpradeyd 
pantyam dipodeyah sivdlaye jndtibhih sahabhoktabyam etat pre- 
tasya durlubham.— The relatives of the deceased should in his 
name provide sesamum, water and lights for the temple since 
these necessary duties are impossible for a spirit.’ 

The place where the obsequial ceremonies (kiriya-karm) sub- 
sequent to cremation take place is called ghdt. It is chosen, as a 
rule, near running water, but must not lie to the west of the house 
where the person for whom the rite is performed died. On the 
day followiog the cremation, the person who performed the princi- 
pal part at the funeral pyre proceeds to the ghdt and selecting 
place, clears it and plasters it with mud and cow-dung. A fire- 
place is then built towards the northern part and on one side, an 
altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung. The lamp is next 
lighted with the dedication to enlightening the manes now in dark- 
ness 80 as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot unloosed 
the celebrant bathes on behalf of the manes with the usual definition, 
of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day. 

Next the top-knot is tied up and the mouth is rinsed, after 
which he takes sesamum, water, kusha-grass and barley and with 
his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands 
on behalf of the manes with the usual dedication. The object 
declared is to allay the extremes of heat and thirst which the spirit 
must undergo and to perform the rites of the first day on its 

Rive stoutal behalf. The ceremony known as the Tila- 

Aaeheeoe: toydnjali must be performed either thrice 
or once each day for the next ten days. Then rice’ is boiled in a 
copper vessel and in it sesamum, sdgkesar, honey and milk 
are placed and afterwards made into balls about the size of a vel 
fruit; these are offered with a dedication in the name of the 
deceascd and the object that the spirit should obtain liberation 
and reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the hell called 


. Kshatriyas and all other than Brabmans make the pindas of barley-flour 
and also the illegitimate children of Brahmans, 
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Raurab and also that the head of the new body of the spirit 
may bo formed correctly. Before actually offering the pinda the 
celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavitra' on the ground and on it a karm-pdira or 
sacrificial vessel and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel 
should then be filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst 
the altar is covered with Ausha-grass. The celebrant next takes a 
pavitra and water in his hand and repeats the dedication ae to 
laying the kusha on the altar in the name of so and so deceased 
as a seat for his spirit. After this, water (avanejuna) is poured 
on the altar with a similar dedication and then the pinda is offer- 
ed whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats the de- 
dication already given. As already noticed the object of the pinda 
pre:ented on the first day is to enable the spirit to cross the hel} 
calied Raurab and have a head for its new body. This is followed 
by an offering of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, 
rice, bhinga-rdja* (Eclipta prostrata), fiowers, incense, lamps and 

balls of. rice and honey, each with its own proper dedication in 

the name of the manes. The thirteenth dedication is concerned 

with the consecration of the karm-pdira already mentioned. On 

the first day one pindc is offered: on the second, two pindas, &c., 
so that in ten days, fifty-five pindas are offered each with the 

same ceremony as here given. Then comes the prayer that the 

prndas already given may reach the manes, and the karm-pdtra is 

turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual 

formula and all the materials are thrown mto the water with 

the mantra? :—‘ Thou hast been burned in the fire of the pyre 

and hast become separate from thy brethren, bathe in this 

water and drink this milk thou that dwellest in the ether with- 

out stay or support, troubled by storms and malignant spirits. 

bathe and drink here and having done so be happy.’ 


To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel known 
as a kavuwea is filled with water in which kusha, sesamum, barley 
and milk are placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no 
tree, from a stake fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of nim 


» Bec befare. 2 In Kumaon the Cinnamomum Tamala or tejpdt ia need. 
*Childnala pradugdhose parityuktosi bandhavai idan niram idaam hehiram wantra- 
endhim idam piva dhkésastho nirdlumbo vdyubhita sramardituh atra sxdtwa idam 
pllwa sndtwo pitwa subhi bhavah: 
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(Melia indica). Then bathing and putting on cleah clothes, the 
celebrant returns home and when eating puts a portion of the 
food on a leaf-platter and leaves it with water either where four 
roads meet or on that side of the village which is nearest to the 
burning-ghat, both places being the favourjte resorts of disembo- 
died spirits. This portion called the preta-grds or spirits’ mouth- 
ful is offered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 
The proceedings of each day are the same, the only difference 
Ceremonies of the first being the object of thepinda. The follow- 
ten days. ing list of the hells crossed before reaching 
puradise and the different parta of the new body of the spirit 
affected by each day's ceremony will suffice :— 


Day. ‘Hell met with. Portion of the new body formed. 

First e» | Raurava . | Head. 

Second «. | Yonlipunsaka eo» | Eyes, ears and nose. 

Third oe. | Mabéraurava .- | Arms, chest, neck and mem- 
bers of the mouth. 

Fourth .. | Témisra «. | Pubic region, penis, void and 
parts around, 

Fifth a. | Andhatémisra oe | Thighs and legs. 

Sixth en | Sambhrama a | Feet and toes. 

Seventh _«s | Amedhya krimi pfrna .., | Bones, marrow and brain, 

Eighth ew | Putisha bhakshana wee | Naile aad hair. 

Ninth «. | Svamé&nsa bhakshana~... | Testes and semen. 

Tenth oe | Kumbhipéka eo. | Toavoid the wants of the senses. 


The new body having been formed the natural wants of a liv- 
ing body are presupposed and the ceremo- 
ny of the tenth day is devoted to removing 
the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., from the new body. On the 
same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s urine 
with soapnuts and washed, the walls of the house are plastered, all 
metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghat is 
broken and an anjali of water offered to the ether for the sake of 
the manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves 
up the stream above the ghd¢ and with his near relatives shaves 
and bathes and all present an anjali of water as before. Bathing 
again all proceed homewards,? having been sprinkled with the 
cur in the law-booke or the Purdoas, The 


1V. 88: the tenth in the Bhagavata-pardua, 
Pitts the custom to offer 


led the pdtheyasrdddh, but this is 


Teoth day. 


_) Moat of these names of hell oc 
first, third, fourth and fifth in Mann, 
and the remainder in the Skanda-purana. 
one more pinda on the road homewards ca 
usually made of uucooked flour and water, 
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pancha-gavya. The following rule lays down the period necessary 
for purification :—Brahmano dasa dtrena dwdédasdhena bhiimipéh 
vatsyah panchadasdhena sidro mdsend suddhyati. The Brahman 
becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in twelve days, the Vai- 
sya in fifteen days and the Sudra in a month. 


After the usual domestic prayers, on the eleventh day, 
Ceremonies of the the figures of Lakshmi and Néréyan are 
slerenth day, worshipped and a covering spread for them 
on the charpéi of the deceased and a cow offered in his name 
as kapild-didn. Next vessels of water (Udaka-kumbh) are filled 
and food prepared in the name of the deceased. A bullock is 
also branded on the flanks with the trident and discus ond 
struck three times with the hand and then let go,' followed by 
the ekddascha srdddh. The palm of the hand represents three 
tirthas: the Brahma-tirtha is the hollow at the wrist through which 
the rinsing of the mouth is effected, the Deo-tirtha is between 
the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water to 
the gods, and the Pitri-tirtha is the hollow between the thumb and. 
first finger through which the water flows when offered to an- 
cestors. For inatance in the worship of Lakshmi-nfrfiyan, the 
water is presented through the Deo-tirthu. First the covering ie 
placed on the chérpAi and on it the images with a dedication 
to the sure admission into paradise of the manes, and for this 
purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and Nfrfyan are wor- 
shipped. The installation hymn to the deities then follows and 
offerings of rice, water, sandal, flowers, incense, lamps and wearing 
apparel are made. To this succeeds the dhydna or meditation in 
honour of Vishnu, who has in his right hand the lotus, in his 
left the conch, &c.; then come appropriate gifts, according to the 
ability of the donor, which eventually become the property of a 
Brahman with the prayer that as Siva and Krishna live in happiness 
and comfort so may the deceased abide, and for this purpose all 
these good things have been provided. The purohit then lics 
down on the couch for a short time and so sanctifies the gifts that 
have been made whilst the verse is read:—Yasya smritydcha 
ndmoklyd tapo yajnakriyadishu nyinam samptrnatém ydlw 
sadyouande tam achyutain.— May whatever errors that I have 


1 Aca rule, howcver, thia is a mere form and the irons are not heetcu. 
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committed in my religious observances be forgiven and the result 
be made complete, o Achyuta.’ 


Next comes the kapild-ddn as before with the dedication :—‘O 
Kapila worshipped of all the four castes, 
best, containing all places of pilgrimages and 
deities alleviate my trouble.’ The water vessels are next presented 
and thero should be one for every day in the year and each 
should be accompanied by food aad lights for the same period for 
the benefit of the apirit of the deceased! and then given to Brah- 
mans with the verse :—‘ Yasya, &c.,’ as in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The loosing of the scapé-ballock (vrishotsarga) is seldom ob- 
served in Kumaon, though the ritual for it 
is given. First an altar is erected of earth 
and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is installed and worshipped. 
The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the pradhdn-homa. This 
homa is begun by throwing clarified butter into the fire with the 
mantra :—‘Om tharati svdhd idam agnaye om tharamadhvam 
sudhd tdam agnaye om thaghriti svudhd idam agnaye om thamasva 
sudhd tdam agnaye; and again Om prajdpataye, indrdya agnaye 
somdya avdhd. Next curdled milk is thrown on the fire and the 
niue gods are saluted :—Agni, Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Asana, 
Bhava, Mahadeo and Isfna, all old names. Then comes the 
Paushnacharu-homa or oblation of rice, barley aud pulse boiled in 
milk and clarified butter and presented with the mantra :—Om 
pishd anvetunah pishd rakshasva sarvatah piishd vdjdnmanotu- 
nah svudhd ; and again Om ugnaye avishta krite evdhd om bhu evdhd 
om bhuvah svdhd om svah svdhd. In these mantras the ancient 
deities Pashan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then suspended 
from the neck of the bullock and small bells are tied round its 
feet, and it is told that it is to be let go in order to save the spirit 
of the deceased from the torments of hell. The following mantra 
is then whispered in its ear:—Vrishohi bhagwdandharmce chatush- 
pddah prakirtitah vrinomi tam aham bhaktyd eamdn rakshatu sar- 
vadd. Then follows the verse :—‘ Om ritancha,&c.,'as in the eandhya. 
The bullock is addressed as the four-footed representative of the 
Supreme and asked to preserve for ever his votary. The bailydyatrs 

1 Ae a rule the poor can only afford one. 


Gift of a cow. 


The scape-bullock. 
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is then recited :—Om ttkahna sringdya vidmahe vedapdsdya 
dhimahi tanno vrishabhah prachodaydt. Sesamum, kusha, barley 
and water are taken in the hand and also the bullock’s tail, 
whilst water is poured over all with the mantra :|—' To fathers, 
mothers and relations both by the mother’s and father’s side, to the 
purohit, wife’s relations and thase who have died without rites 
and who have not had the subsequent obsequial ceremonies per- 
formed, may salvation arise by means of the unloosiag of this bul- 
lock.’ The bullock will then be loosed with a dedication. The right 
quarter is sometimes branded with a trident and tho left with a 
discus and the animal becomes the property of some of the low- 
caste people in the village. 


The ekddaséha-srdddh commences with a bathing and dedication 
to the first erdddh in honoar of the deceased. 
Hitherto only the ceremonies known as 
kirtya-karm have been performed whilst the spirit of the deceased 
remained a pret, but now in order that he may be numbered 
amongst the ptiris or ancestors, the formal srdddh is undertaken 
in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghdt and rinses his mouth with the 
usual formula. Then rice is cooked and five small bundles of kusha 
‘are washed and anointed with oil and set up to represent the Brah- 
man on the part of the deceased with the nimantran or invitation :— 
Gatost divyaloketwam kritdnta vihitdyacha manasd vdyubliiitena vipre- 
twdham nimantrayet.—‘ You have reached the blessed abodes having 
finished your course,be present though invisible at this rite;’ Similar 
bundles are consecrated to represent the spirit of the deceased and 
water and the argha are offered with the prayer that they may be 
accepted. In silence the karm-pdtra is placed on the ground and 
offerings of sandal, &., made as before. The dedication is then 
made for the purpose of performing the ceremony as if it were the 
ekodishta-erdddh.*® For this purpose a seal. is placed and the argha 


* Om svadha pitribhyo mdtribhyo bandhwhhyascha triptaye matri pakshascha 
ye kechit yehechit pitripakshajuh guru svasur bandhunan ye chanye hula sambhavéh 
y¢ preta bhavand paandh ye chdnye stdddha barjitch vrishoteargena te sarvve fabha- 
(an triptimuitamanm. * See previous page. 3 The ekodishta or tithi- 
srdddh is that performed on the anniversary of a father’s death, whilst the 
genera! ceremony which takes place during the dark half of Kuér is called the 
Parvan or kanydagat-ardddh. If the father dies during this part of Kudr the 


ceremony is called Khyé-sriddh. In the pare : wndas aro 
offered ; lo the ekodishta unly onc. n the pdrvan the usual fifty-five pin 


Ekddasdha-sraddh. 
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is consecrated and dedicated to the spirit of .ne deceased. Gifts 
are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman and Preta and 
both are reverenced, A brazen platter is then smearcd with clarified 
outter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to the accept- 
ance of the spirit. A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, 
sesamum, clarified butter, and honey and made into round balls 
about the size of a bel fruit and with kus/:a, sesamum and water 
are taken in the hand and dedicated to the first srdddh. The altar 
is covered with kusha and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, 
sandal, rice, fiowers, incense, lamps, sweetmcats and woollen thread 
are each presented with @ dedication as offerings to the spirit of 
the deceased. The bundles of kusha which represent the Brahman 
are then addressed and told that the preceding offerings have been 
made to the Preta and to grant that they may be accepted and for 
this purpose water is offered to him. Gifts are then made to the 
symbolised Braliman which are kept until the next day, as gifts 
made duriog the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a purohit. 
The water in the sarm-pdtra is then poured out at the feet of the 
Brahman and the janeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is 
followed by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after which the verse 
commencing :—‘ Yuaya, &c.,’ is recited. 
On tlie twelfth day the ceremony known as Sapindi takes place. 
ceremeny of the twelfth Lhe celebrant goes to the g4dé as before and 
commences with bathing and dedication to 
fie day’s rite. He then makes three altars of the same dimensions 
as before: to the north, a square altar called the Visvadeva-bedi : 
to the south, a triangular altar called Preta-bedi, and to the east a 
circular altar called the Pitdmahddi-bedi. Rice is then cooked and 
whilst it is being made ready, two Brahmans are formed from 
kusha-grass and placed at the northern altar as in the preceding 
ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is sprinkled 
over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapinds. The 
following verse is then repeated :—Abércdianat sauchaparat satatam 
bruhmachdribhih bhavitavyam havadbhischa maydcha srdddhakdrind 
sarvdydsavinirmukte kdmakrbhavivarjite. Then the southern altar 
is appruached and there the bundles of kusha representing the 
deceased are placed. These are addressed as above with the 
117 
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verse—' Gatosi, &c.,” to which is added the line :—Pujayishydmi 
bhogena eva vipram nimantrayet. Then follows the changing of the 
sacrificial thread to the left shoulder and purification by rinsing the 
mouth before approaching the eastern altar. This is consecrated 
to the ancestors of the deceased for three generations in the male 
line, all of whom are named and represented by blades of kusha- 
grass. If a mother is the subject of the ceremony the nawes of 
the father’s mother, grandfather's mother, &c., are given here. 
Next the wife’s ancestors for three generations in the male line are 
invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra: —‘ Akrodhanai, &c.’ This also takes place 
at the ather two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the 
pavitra or knot of kueha and sticking it into the foldsof his waist-cloth 
(ntbi-bandhan), Each of the altars in order are again visited and 
a dedication is made to the Atsha representatives at each with the 
argha, seat, invitation, sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, 
betel and a stone on which the rice is placed for making the pindas. 
The placing the stone and rice at the northern altar has the special 
mantra :—Om agnaye kavyavdhandya svdhd idam agnaye om somdya 
pitrimdte svdhd idam somdya, At the southern altar the celebrant 
merely mentions the name of the deceased and that for him the 
food has been prepared, and at the eastern altar the stone and food 
are dedicated to the pitvis who are named as before. The remain- 
ing rice is placed on another stone and mixed with honey, clarified 
butter and sesamum is divided into four pindas. A small portion 
of rice is then taken with a blade of Ausha in the right hand and 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited :— 
Asanskrita pranitdndm tydgindm kulabhdgindm uchchhishta bhdga- 
dheydndm darbheshu bikardsanam. It is then cast on the ground 
near the pindus and is called the bikara-dan. 


Then kneeling on the left knee with janco reversed a pinda is 
taken with kusha, sesamum and water in the name of the father 
of the deceased with the prayer that the earth here may be holy 
as Gya, the water like that of the Ganges, and the pinda be like 
amrita, and is placed on the altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and 
dedicated to the grandfather and great-randfather of the deceased 
respectively. The last iy dedicated to the spirit of the deceased that 
he may cease to be a disembodied spirit and become enrolled amongst 
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the ancestors. Next follows the usual gifts with dedication. The 
celebrant next divides the pinda of the deceased into three parts 
with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of the pindas 
of the ancestors with the mantra :— Ye samdndh samanasah pitaro 
yamardjye teshdm lokah svadhd namo deveshu kalpatdm ye samdndh 
samanaso jtvd jiveshu mdmakdéh teshém srimayi kalpatdém asmin 
loke sata guvan samdh. The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and 
ousts his great-grandfather in the line of the pttris. Water is 
then presented and the pavitra is thrown away ; rice is next 
sprinkled over the three pindas with the mantra :—Om namovah 
pitaro rasdya namovah pitaro jivdya namovah pitaro sokhdya 
mamovah pitarah pitaro namovo grihdn pitaro datta sadovah 
pitaro dweshmaitadvah pitaro vdsch. The same mantra is 
repeated whilst laying three threads on the pindas to represent 
their janeos. Next water, sesamum and (usha are presented with 
a dedication. Milk is then poured through the hand over the 
pindas whilst the preceding mantra is repeated. All now march 
round the altar whilst the celebrant recites the mantra :— Amdrd- 
jasya prasavojagamydm deve dyded prithivt visvaripe amdn 
gautdm pitardmdterd chdrnd somo amritatve jagamydm, Then 
the celebrant gives himself the ¢tlak with the mantra :-—Om 
pitribhyah svodhd ibhyah avadhd namah pitdmahe bhyah svadhd 
thhyah svadha namah prapitdmahe bhyah svadhd tbhyah svadhd 
namah akshanna pitaro mtmadanto pitaro titrimanta pitarah 
pitarah sundadhvam. Next the dsisam or benediction occurs in 
which with hands clasped the celebrant prays for the increase in 
prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, &c. The 
‘pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 
piace the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal 
and on them a lighted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is 
sprinkled over it. The mantra used is :—Om vasantdya namah 
om grishmaya namah om varshabhyo namah om sarade namah om 

hemdntaya namah om sisirdya nameh—forming an address to the 

seasons. The pinda is then restored to its place on the altar and 

the bundle of kusha which represents the Brahmans at the 

northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown towards the 

heavens whilst saying :—‘ Praise to the ancestors in paradise. 

Then follow the verses :—‘ Sapturyddhd dasdrneshu, §c.,’ asin the 
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termination of the Nandi-erdddh, after which the materials for 
the ceremony are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans. 
Next the celebrant proceeds to a pépal tree, or if no such tree be 
near a branch is brought from a tree and a dedication is made in 
the namo of Vishnu of the water of three hundred and sixty vessels 
of water which are poured over the tree and then the tree is tied 
round with thread three times and whilst moving round, tho 
following mantra is repeated :—“ Glory to thee o king of trees 
whose root is like Brahma, trunk like Vishnu and top like Siva.” 
The ceremony concludeg with the usual gifts and dedication. 


On every monthly return of the date on which a father dies 
a single pinda is offered to his manes as 
before with a vessel of water to the pipal 
tree. This continucs for eleven months and in the twelfth month 
the [drshika-srdddh takes place which is in all respects the same 
as the ekodishtd-sruddh already described. The nérdyana-bali is 
offered when a father dies in a strange land and his relatives 
cannot find his body to perform the usual rites. A figure of the 
deceased is made of the reed kane and placed on a funeral 
pyre and burned with the dedication that the deceased may 
not be without the benefit of funeral rites. Then the kalasa 
is consecrated and the forms of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Yama 
stamped on pieces of metal are placed on the covering of the 
Ralasa and are worshipped with the purusha-sukta mantra. Then 
sixteen homas and ten pindas are offered with the usual dedi- 
cation and the latter are thrown into the water. Sixteen offer- 
ings of water from both hands (anjali) conclude the ceremony. 
A separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dying whilst in her 
courses or dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with the 
pancha-gavya and sprinkled with water whilst the mantra :— 
‘ Apohishta, &c.,’ is recited. The body is then taken and a small 
quantity of fire placed on the chest after which it is either buried 
or thrown into flowing water. For eight days nothing is done, 
but on the ninth day, forty-five pindas are given and the 
ceremonies of the remaining three days as already described are 
carried through if the people can afford it. There is also a 
separate ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraiernity 
as a Jogi, Goshdin, &c, His staff and clothes are placed on the 


Monthly ceremony. 
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ch&rpéi as in the case of an ordinary person and the arka-virdha 
or marriage with the plant madér takes place, after which a pinda 
is offered in his name. Fakfrs, lepers and women who die in 
child-birth are buried in Kumaon. It is believed that if apy one 
dies during the Dhanishta, Satabhishé, Purvabhéda, Uttar&ébhada 
or Rewati nakshatras or lunar-mansions, four others of his family 
will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a sdati or 
preventive service is prescribed which must be held by the relatives 
and be accompanied by numerous gifts. 


The observances connected with the preparation and cooking 
of food are classed amongst the domestic 
ceremonies andare known as Balivaisvadeva, 
After the food bas been cooked and before it is eaten the person 
takes a small portion of it in his right hand and offers it as a homa 
on the fire whilst repeating the mantra’:—Om salutation to Agni, 
the vital air prdéna; om salutation to Vayu, the vital air apdna ; om 
salutation to Aditya, the vitcl air vydna; salutation to the same 
three deities, the same three vital airs; salutation to him who is fire 
produced from water, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The gdyatri-man- 
tra’ with the addition of the term svdhd after each section is then 
repeated as often as the person wishes. The homa or burnt-offer- 
ing can only be made where the person can procure some clarified 
butter, where it cannot be obtained the oma must be omitted. 
Water is then taken in the hand and poured on the ground whilst 
the mantra? is repeated .—‘ If whoever eats remembers that Brab- 
ma, Vishnu and Siva are present in the food impurity cannot ac- 
crue from eating.’ Where the water has fallen four small portions‘ 
of the food are thrown one after the other with the following 


1 Om bhar agnaye pranaye svdhd om bhuvarcedyave apandye srdha om svar adit- 
ydya vydudye svdid om bhirhhuoahsvah aygniwvayurddttycbhyah prdudpdnaryasebyah 
svdhd om apojyoli raso’mritam braking bhar bhuvak soak om sarvan. vai purna quan 
svdhd. Here the three kinds of vilal airs ace mentioned ; prdna, that which tasucs 
from'the lungs s opdaa, from the anus and vygau that which circulates through the 
body, The usual number is, however, five and hereafter we have added, samant, 
that which iscommon to the whole body, and uddna, that which riscs though the 
throat to the head. Svahd has the meaning probably of & good obiation or 
offering, and is here used with the mystical vydhrifi mantra. ? Sce previous 
page. 3 The learned use the mantra: Om nabayd astdanturihsha guan 
sirshnau dydu eamavarttatah padbhydm bhimirdisah srotrdl tuthd lokdn vkalpayaa, 
The verse translated above is, however, far more common and runs :—Annum 
brahma vaso viehnu Lhuhtd devo mohesvarah evam dhydiivddi yo bhunkte annadosho 
nadiyate, Thc ordinary cu'tivator seldom uses more than the three last words -- 
*annadosho nadiyate.’ 4 Om bhipataye namah om bhuvanupataye namah om 
bhitdndapatoye namah om sarvebhyo bhétcbhyo balanamah, 
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mantra :—‘ Om, glory to the lord of the earth; om, glory to the lord 
of created things ; om, glory to the lord of sprites ; om glory to all 
beings.’ Water is again taken in the hand whilst a mystical mantra! 
is recited. The water is then drank. Next about a mouthful of the 
food is taken in the hand and thrown away as the portion of dogs, 
low-caste persons, lepers, diseased, crows and ants? The correct 
custom is to make one offering for each of these six classes whilet 
repeating the mantra, but in practice a very small portion is placed 
on the ground with the ejaculation :—‘ Om, glory to Vishnu,’ 
The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls (pan- 
cha-grdsi) the following mantra is recited mentally :—‘ Om, salu- 
tation to the five kinds of vital air, viz., prdna, apdna, samdna, 
vydna and uddna.’ Then a little water is poured over the bali 
with the mantra:—‘ Om salutation to the dali,’ and at the end of 
the meal the same is repeated with the verse’: ‘ May the giver of 
the meal have long-life and the eater thereof ever be happy.’ 


10m artascharast bhiteshu gihiyam visvato mukhuh twam yajnatwam vashat- 
kara apojyvittase’aitom svdha. The word vushat is ao exclnmation used in 
making o'dations and vashatidra iv the making it. 9 Sundmchapantitd 
rancha svupachém pdparoginan vdyusdnan krimtadncha sanuhair nirvapetbhuvi. 
3 Ausudald chiranjioi unnabhedkta sda eukhi, 


Page. 
A. 
Abars, tribe of 
Abhidharma-pitaka of toe Buddhists, 
on ritual ‘ 747, 750-1 
Abhiaava Gupta, Pésupata teacher... 778 
Abhiras tribe 853, 357, 860, 873, 384 
Abhiséra ... 369, 378 
Abjapéni, avalokiteswara 808, 816 
Acesines river vi 273, 312 
Achuls, s goddess ee ... 880 
Achém, in Nepél 607, 608, 609 
Acheris, fairies Pe .. 833 
AchySta, deity .- 887 
Ad-badri, temple 784, 786, 788, 814 
Adhidevatis a 886, 898 
Adhoksbaja, deity... 887 
Adi-Buddha, iden of ... 768, 761, 808 
Aditi, Krishna, son of ... 716, 718 


297, 299, 716, 726, 804, 
(886, 912 
Agastya Muni, sage ... 848, 786, 806, 814 
Aghan, the month y ... 847 
Agni, the deity, 281, 302, 705, 717, 720 
(as Rudra), 773, 777, 780-1, 783, 788: 
consort of, 790, 802, 894, et = 
Agaris of Kamaon... 370 
Ahirs in Nep3l 364 
Aihole grant lee 
Aindri, Bakti of Indre.. 
Afn-i- Akbari, on Kamaon 372, 648; 
on the Pélas, 487: Jhési is 
Airévata, elephant of Indra $20, 801 
Airavati river Ns 273, 294 


Adityds, deities 


Airi, a local sylvan deity 825 
Airya of the Zend booke we 275 
Aitariya-Bréhmana ... £78, 277, 773 
Aja, title of Vishnu .., ... 789 
Ajit Chand, Raja aes 582-4 

544, 570 


Ajmer, capital of Doti.. 
AkAsabhéjini, form of Sakti, 797, 812, — 


Akésa-yogini, Bauddhs Sakti... 
Akhil-tarini, a female deity 2 
Alaknands river, 292, 294, 307, 321. 347, 
[357, 471 
Al Biréni on the Katorméns of 
Kabul, 382, 433: on the Indian 
eras re 413, 423, 448 
Alexander the Great... 852, 385, 450 
Ali Mubammad Khén, Hohilla ... 585 
Almora, site of, held by Katydris, 
534: founded, 539: fort built, 
550: palace built, 570: tak n by 
Rohilles, 587: by Gorkhilis, 609: 
by. British fe 662-65, ae 


Page. 


Amar Singh Kaji, Gorkhili General, 619 
Amar Singh Th&pa, Gorkhéli Ge- 


neral, 619, 635, 641, 665: eur- 
renders ‘670. 72, 674, 877 
Amara Sinha, lexicographer 418 
Amaravans or Jageswar, 862, 365, 368 
Amazonian kingdom of Tibet .. 467 
Ambuaastai tribe 867, 361 
Ambika, sister of Rudra, 791, 708, 801, 
818 
Amgichhi, copper plate gra bis (eis 
Amitébha, the Dhyéni Buddha, 763, 759 
761 
Anala, title of Krishna (761 
Anandagiri, author of Digvijaya 767 
Anasfya, mother of Dattitre 806 
Ananta, sada (lotus) 205: Naga, 296, 301, 
[903, 319, 895 
Anderson, J., papers on Zoology ...47, 79 
Andbalas, sprang from Krishna ... 716 
Andhbrabhritye kings ... 384 
Andhras, a tribe 486 

Androgynous, form of Siva, 736-9: 
hence the linga and the yoni ,.. 739 
Angas, ‘a tribe us 2974 
Ang- -nyas, formula for the 869 
Animism in the Himslaya 702 


Aniruddha, husband of Usha, 729-30, 887 

Anjani, a form of Nirriti 799 

An-sik or Parthia, 393, 401, 408 

Antaronga or duéb of the Alek. 
nands . 

Antelope, four-horned, Indie, 32: 


Tibetan 1035, 45 
Antigonus, the Greek ... 352, 388, 396 
Antiochus, the Greek ... 352, 387-8 
Anta ate . 243 
Anu, descendants of 279 
Anuke Bhairava, temple of . 277 
Apara Gaudaki river 289, 295 
Aparajita, goddess... . 801 
Aparna, daughter of Himéchal 785 


Aphides ... we 259 
Aphear inecription w. 426 
Apollodotus, the Greek 390.-1, 396 


Apsaras, gonii 299, 300, 32u, 723 
Arachnida, spiders De 
Arachosia ... .. 386, 388, 392, 
Aranyukas... * ee 270 
280, 376 


Arattag, tribe 


Aravalli, range, part of ‘Biwélike ... 524 
Arbudas, tribe 357, 360 

| Ardhéndriswara, androgynous form 
of Siva .. 736 
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Page. Page. 
Argeia, old name of Greece +. 276 | Badori or Badri, in Garhwil, 269: 
Arhat, Buddhist al 749 in the Bréhmanas, 278-4: other 
Aria eee ... 386-7 writings, 283-4, 807, 881, 857: 
Arian alphabet .. 9389 eeseep in eae ‘of religion, 269, 
Ariona 275 ; satrapy of 386, 396, 490 b03: temples at, 466, 710, 716, 
Arioi of the Caucasus .. ws 276 728, 768, O76, 783, 813 : copper- 
Arishta, tho bull demon 718 plate grants from, 471, 484: 
Arjikiys river 273 grants to, 566, 573, 585, 591, aes 


Arjuna, deity, 281, 283, 710, 712, 714, 728, 
(773, 777, 795 


Arrian on Upper India... 302, cs 
Articulata ... ; 

Arunoda lake 289, 294 
Aryabhatta, astronomer 419 


Aryadeva, a Buddhist teacher 753 

Aryaka (Irak) of insoriptions .» 276 

Aryas, 272-9, 283, 732: class of 
Buddhist priests 749 


Aryasunga, a Buddhist teacher, 753- -4, 760 


Asan, the month “i w. 847 
Asérh, festivals during... ... 849 
Aeiani, Skythians .. 896-7 
Asikni river 273, 312 


Asitoda lake, 289, seo “ ‘Bitoda lake, 
Askot, Rajis of, 365, 449: Katydris 
of 455, 491-6: belongs to Doti, 

496, 527: pedigres of Rajas of, 531, 

(537, 568, 797 

Asoj, festival of the month of 853 
Asoka, edict of, at Kalei, 351; visit 
to Nepal, 36-4: employs Yakshas, 
876 conquest, 377, 394; date 


of 407, 751: grove of, trees 315 
Aas, wild, or kyang 35, 47 
Astor, races of 355, 381, 436 


Astronomers, Indian, borrowed much 
from the Greeks, 394: on the 
local eras wes 419, 422, 425 
Asuras, genii, 280, 304, 748, 782, 787, 
(795, 807 
Asving, genii, sprung from Krishna, 716, 
[843, 894, 901 
Attacon, tribe .. 353 
Atharva Veda, 273- 4, "700, 707, 734, pi 
Atma Chand Raja i 
Atri, futher of Dattatreya wai 805 
Avalokiteswara Bodhisattwa, the 
Buddhist deity, 505, 752-3, 759, 761, 


[771, 808 
Avartta, same as EHeorta (?) . 354 
Aves, sce ‘ Birds’ ies 

B. 

Rabér in Kabul ve 434 
Babbler we aw =669 
Bacon-beetle ie = =105 
Badami inscription ..- 418, £24 
Badauni on Husain Khén, 544, 5.46 
Badardyana, astronomer 413 


ee 


Badhin, a local deity .. 


Badhangarh, attacked by Komson, 583, 

[566, 672, 680 
Badger... wo 12 
Budgijars of An6pehabr . 658 
Badi, rope-dancer we 834 
Badrinéth temple at B&égeswar 520 


Badgeswar, at confluence of Sarja and 
Gomati in Kumaon, 305: origin 
of name, 317: inscriptions at 
409: grants to and repairs of 
temples at, 541, 556, 566, 572, 
591, 604, 782, 811, 849, 859, 


872 : old tombs at . §12 
Bugwdli festival, 823, "870; ; action 
near, Pokhar ine 677, 601 
Bahadur 84h of Nepal .. 618 
Bahat, coina found at . 444 


Bahawalpur inscriptions 40 
Bahikas tribe, 274, 280, 358, 361, 876, 


(781 
Bahlikas or Vahlikas, tribe, 274, 373, 384 
Bahu, 279: conquered by Haihayas, 279 
Baijnath or Vaidyan&th on Gumti ip 

Katydr, 305, 311, 468, 519, 537, 

580, 810: granta to nnd repairs 

of temple, 520, 572 : inscriptions 

by Gangolis, 540: action near... 554 
Bairigis, as priests, 788, 802, 805, 855 
Bairat or Vairat in Jaipur, 361: in 

Kumaon, 443, 453-4: fort of, 


above Kalsi: surrender of . 640 
Baisakh, festivals during .. 848 
Baitarani, river and pool, 788, 925 
Bakshi in the Tarai 649 
Baktria 270, 241 


Baktrian Greeks in the Himalaya, 
341,384; brief sketch of history : 
decline of their power, 386, 403, 439 

Balaréma avatar as, a“ 718: aids 


Aniruddha .. 729 
Balakhilyas, tribe 328, 349 
Balbhadra, temple to ... .. 805 
Balbhadra Singh, defence of penne 

636: death .. 640-1 
BRalchan, a local deity .. . 831 
Bald-coot . .. 70 


Baleswar temple, in Kili Kumaon, 
inscriptions at, 471, 516, 528, 
S1U, 871: grants to and repairs 

of the temple, 5 527, 534, 542, 566, 585 
RU at Thal, 310, 313, 569, 872: 
‘Thel’ “ 
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Bali, the Daitya Réja, 284, 200, 801, 822, | Beotles, 101; Geesiteescs 
(719, 720, 776, 865 tomy of per 108 
Bali, Saka ore in island of .. 418 | Ben Raja 800 
Ballabha or Vallabhi ... 410, 491 | Benares, rebuilt by Krishna, 719, 
Bele —_—_ Chand, Bajf, 539; set 905: captured by M 
Haier ve .. 483-4 505: eee ‘Kashi’ . 

i eg aie . 296 | Benfey, on the route of the Aryas, 
Bamian.. 430 | Beni Tél, near Adbadri fais 
Bam Sih, chautara, Governor of Ku Beni Madhab, temple to «. 818 

maon under the Gorkhélis, 614, Beme of Ladak oes .. 870 
616, 618, 624-6 : correspondenos Ber, tree at Badari... . =788 
with, 641, 646: defqnce of Almora Betdleswar, title of Siva, 810-11 
by, 660-64; peace negotiations Betéle of Kashmir... --. 870 
through ... 668, 672, 676 | Bhébar, at foot of the hills, 459: 
Bam Séhi, family in Sor, 629; his- annexed by Gydn Chand 622: 
tory of the family ... 692- 3, 641 542, 548: action in Doti 571, 594 
Bémou, origin of name... w. 780 Bhadon, observances during .. 850 
Bana, the Daitya, son of Bali .! 729 | Bhado-sankrdnt, festivals of .. 671 
Béneswar, o title of Siva .. 780 Bhadréj(Bharadvéj ) near Mussooree, 805 
Bangéras from Garhwil ... 668 | Bhadr&k6li, epithet of Durge, 794, 797, 
Henge: of Bengal _.. wa 732 [891 
mole ea 335 | Bhadra river, 202, 295: Soma forest, 
itya, temple of ... 315, 804 2965 : goddess bea 
Baraat in Bhégirathi valley 453, 512 | Bhadras, scribes of the KatyGris, 


471, 482, 616: and Pélas 
Bhadréewa river, 289-90, 293-5 ... 
Bhégulpur inscription of the Piles, 481, 


Bérahmandal annezed .. 534-5 
Barékheri, hot-weather residence of 
Tarai officers, 566, 586, 588, 611: 


occupied by British -» 658 486 
Barbaras, o tribe .. 279, 358, 364 | Bhagavata-Purina, 286, 291, 393, 707, 
Barbet... we «65 (713, 726, 786 
Bardesanes, Indika of . .. 786 | Bhagavati, goddess, 760, 802, 814 
Barhal or blue-sheep_... 17, 34, 48 | Bh&girathi river, 292, 341, 357, 788 
Barhipura, ruins in Pune 453: mer- Bhag-ling temple iat 610, 853 

cenaries of 591, 604 | Bhagw&n or Bhagawat, idea of ... 758 
Barking deer ... 980] Bhairava Jhamp at Kedar wa 998 
Barmdeo, on the Keli, 846, 568, 570, 797 | Bhairava temples in Almora, grate 
Barwaike of the Bhabar, 589, 591 to 604 
Barwing ... 69 | Bhairava worship in tho Himélay a, 
Basihbr or Bis4hr, 269, 363: annexed 701-2, 762: sanctioned by San- 

to Garhwél é 527, 682 kara, 770: oath temple, 777, 783, 797, 
Basant-panchami festival .. 857 (808, 810, 818, 849, 860-9, 920 
Basantpur in Dehra Dan, aay 563 | Bhairavi, sakti of Bhairava . T97 
Basava,.founder of the Lingfyats... 862 | Ghaironath at Benares . 762 
Basdeo, the king, 382, 403, 467; Bhau Daji, 393, 410, 419-20 

of coins, 405-7, 426: divinity Bharadvaja, a physician ca a 


Bharat, eon of Kaikeyi 


466-7 : see ‘ Vasudeva’ 
Bhérata, country, 289-90, 292- 5, ang 


Basuk, see ‘ Véeuki’ ... 


Batesar in the Duéb ... ") 956 | Bhératas, tribe 277, 357 

Bats 6, 44, 46 | Bharati Chand, Raja v. 628 

Batten J. H. in Kumaon, 683, 689- 91 | Bhargas, a tribe 358, 361 
we =465 


Bhéekarécharya, astronomer, 293, 419 


Bhatneswar temple in Borarau, grant 
to 591, 698 


Bhats of Jumla, submit to Chanda... 630 
Bhattérakas, priests favoured by the 


Bauddhamérgis of Nepal 


Béz Bahadur Chand, Réja, 559, 561-9: 


Bazpur in the Tarfi 549; founded, 562 


B , 9: b -bear black bear, 

“alsin bears 9-11, 47 Katyiris, 471-2, 480, 516, and 
Beavan, on fishes of India asi Palas, 487 
Bedling division of Nambiris ae 775 Bhattas, officers of the Katy Gris, 471, 516 
Bev-eater . 53 | Bhattot pala, astronomer, a §=6<419 
Beckett's list of Garhwl Réjas ... 445 Bhaume, Mars, a 886, 693 
Bees Bhaundditya temple, ... 569, 804 
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Page. Page, 
Bhava, a title of Siva, 3904, 727, 781, 927 | Binser or Bineswar, temple built by 
Bhavabh6ti’s drama, 8965, 860, 867 Kalyén Chand, 585: title of 
Bhavishya-badri, temple of 786, 814 Siva... aa 776, 811 
Bharishya Puréna ' 286 | Bira Chand, Réja ... .. 619 
Bhawani, consort of tes 204, 822 | Birbal, purobit of the Chands .. 646 
Bhikal-Nég 7. -. 835 | Birds of the tract between the Kéli 
Bhikam Chand, Réje .. .. 639 and the Tons . 48 
Bhikshus, Buddhist monks, 466;.749 | Bir Sinha Deve, Katyiri R6j6 534 
Bhillang valley, 828, 342, 446, 524 | Birupakeha, story of ... 778 
Bhillas, ti#ibe 280, 328, 777 | Bisaud, capeared. by Chends, 527, 534 


Bhilwa-Ked&r temple, 339, 715, 777, 811 
Bhimé, a goddess 98 
Bhima Sena or Bhixhma, 281-2, 827, 

606, 710, 716, 718, title of Biva 721, 


Bhima Sena Thépa, of Nepél, 615, ot 
674 


Bhfmeswar temple, cba 810, 858: 
grante .. 691 
Bhim-ghora ee 282 
Bhim T&l, lake, 317 : fort, 519, 586.: 
action na 605, 611, 871 


Bhishma, see ‘Bhima’.. 


Bhiehma Chand, Raja... 539 
Bhojas, 858, 861: Kansas, king of the 
718-19 
Bhokeas, sarcerers ive - 883 
Bhola Néth, local deity 817 
Bhot, the inter-alpine , 267, 
270: name of Tibet, 368, 378, 
= ces 492, sah conquest of : Ss 
he people of Bhot, 36, 3 8: 
a in Purfnas (B hotas), Ne 
Bhramarshis, sons of Brahma $20 


Bhrdmari temple in Katy‘r, 672: 
title of Durga, 796, Ble: grantto 682 
Bhrign, the sage a we 727 
Bhubfneswar, in Orises, 858: see 
‘Patéla’: temple in Gangoli, in 
Ménasa-khinda, 310, 318-22: 
grante to nnd repairs of maar 672, 


585, 698 
Bhukear in the Taréi .. 270, 549 
Bhuksas or Bhoksas tribe, 270, 871, 649 
591, 600 
Bhumiys, a loreal deity, .. 825 
Bhatapati, title of Pasupati w. 778 
Bhétas, attendants on Siva, 299, 702 
722, 778, 818 
Bhutesa, a title of a: 02, 727, 782 
Bias river 294 
Bibhandeswar temple .. 314, 810 
Bijaya Chand, Réja ... 558 
Bikh-sankrant, festivala of ... 869 
Bikiya-ke-aain ‘tempel ... 315 
Bilhari seized by Ondh, 585, 589 : 
with Pathéns 699 
Bindusarovara, lake- ... 289 
Bineswar, a title of Siva, 776, 811 
Bini Nég, temple to ... 835, 853 





Bishta employed by Som Chand, 608, 550, 


m BSé4bali, 568: with Debi 

Chand .. 681-4 
Bisi, established as unit ‘of measure, 555, 
‘6128 

Bithaurs, action at, with Rohillas... 612 
Bitten .... on’ ow «67 
Blaok-bird... ose .. 68-9 
Black-buok ae .. 82 
Blackwall on spiders .. 96 


Blanford, W. on deographical distri- 
bution, 2; papers on Zoology, 47-8, 78, 


(78, 90 
Blankets, manufacture of we «= 48 
Blue chat .. ...68, 60 
Blue sheep, 17, 84: blue cow ww = 838 
Blue throat ww. = 
Blyth, E., papers on mammalis, 45, 
47: on birds, 78: on fishes ... 86 
Bod: see ‘Bhot’ see 


Bodhisattwas, 752-3, 758, 761, 764, 
860: Avalokiteswaca, 605, 752-3, 
759, 7711 Manin, 752, 764: 


VajrepAni 753, 769 
Bolor or Chitrél 427, 430, 432 
Bombardier beetles... «. 105 
Bon religion in Tibet . 764 


Borérau, captureand colonisation of 535 
Borer fly ... 246 
Bradshaw, Col., negotiates with Ne- 
pal, 631-2: through Gajréj Mier, 672-3 
Brahma, unknown in the Vedas, 706- 
7: one with Krishna, 717 : praises 
Krishna, 718: as unpire be- 
tween Siva and Vishim, 724: at 
Dakshés sacrifice, 725 8: inferior 
to other gods, 771: cause thereof 
772: his dream 733, 790, 886 
Brahma Gupta, astronomer . 419 
Bréhmanas eee 271, 274, 747 
Bréhmanda Purana ... 286, 291, 294-5 
Brahmiéri, Sekti of Brahmé, 801, 819 
Braéhmaniem absorbed Buddhiem, 700, 723 


Brahmapura eos $59, 362, 452 
Brahma Purina ... 286, 295, 384, 806 
Brahmaputra river... we 292 
Brahma-Vaivertta-Puréna quoted, 286, 

[735, 798, 803 
Brehm-Kapél, 801, a 332, 784. 787 
Brahuis of Sind 280 
Briddh-badri temple . "784-5, 788 
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Briddh Jageswar temple, 779, 811: Calinga, a tribe is «. 9854 
grants to 591 | Cambridge on spiders .. 2s 
Briddh Kedér temple, 314, 660, 566 : Campbell, on the Limbés 864, 966 
grante to 585: festivals, 785, 810, 869 (note). 
Brindéban in Muthra .. ... 798 | Cantharides M1 
Broad-bill .. 63 | Cantor, on makes, 78: 0n fishes ... 86 
Brooks, ornithological paper ...48, 73 | Capricorn beetles Lae 112 
Brysani, tribe 353 | Carpenter-bee as 
Buddal inscription __... . ts 1 vee 
Buddha, Avatér of Vishnu, 708: life Casiri, a tribe 299, 968-4, 63 


and teaching of, 743-50; Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, 750: Gao- 
tama, 753: in later times name 
alone used, 761, 886 ee 
Budda palita, Buddhist teacher 
Buddhism subdued by Bréhmaniem, 
723, 738: Weber on, 742: hifeand 
teaching of Buddha, 743-60: fur. 
ther developments 760-1, 778: 
magical rites and formula intro- 
duced, 755: further assimilation 
to Saiva practice, 761: in Nepél, 
763: Maha-yéne school, 738, 752 : 
M&dhyamika school, 753, Yogs- 


890 
754 


chérya_ school, 763: developed 

755: Hina- yéne school 752 
BRuoddbist scriptures, 746: Bitra, 

747: Vinaya, 748: oo 

or three pitakas, 750: Tantras ... 750 
Budh, mercury ins « 898 
Bulbul er v- =«=—- 60 
Bollfinch se . 66 
Bullocks va . =—-87 
Buffaloes ie ww «=: 87 
Buge vee .. 160 
Biibler on locai eras. 421 
Bujén, list of Rajasof, 590: oocupied 

by the Gorkhélis ... 649, 
Bunting 65 
BGrhas or headmen in early times .. . 508 
Bush-galis of Kéfiristén 437 
Bérisho of Hanza and Necar 
Burmeister, on insects 101 
Burnell, on local eras 420: on Ban- 

kara Acharya 468 
Burnouf on Buddhism, 743, 146, 

750, 756 a 760 
Bush chat 60 
Butler on spiders, 96: on a lepidoptors, 

205: on myriapoda 266 
Butterflies 186 
Bitwal parganah, attack x by Nepslese 

on the ” 630- 
Buzzard oe = 


Byéna, 310: held by Jomla, 527, 558: 
annexed 568: boundary with Nepal 679 


C. 


181 
797 
an 


Caddis-flies 
Calcutta, Kéli of 
Culendars in use in Kumaon 


+3 


Caste, origin of term (baran), 276: 
barriers broken by Baivas and 


by Buddhists i” 
Cat, tiger-cat, leopard-cat, jungle- cat, 
bay- -cat, 17: civet-cat, tiger- 
spotted civet-cat, Taréi tres-cat, 19, 
{45, 47 
Cattle, domestic, 26: diseases 87 
Caucasus, Indian 87, 896 
Centipedes... eae 245 
Cesi, a tribe pee 855 
Ceylon, Baka erain... we «417 
Chachsit jdgfr ‘es «. 618 
Chachak-devi, goddess... 274 
Chait, festivals during... 847 


Chakebu or Oxus, river, 289, 202, 401, 428 
Chalukye inscriptions in the Dakhin 416, 


(421, 424, 408 
Chamoie or gural ase 

Champéwat, in Kumaon, 314, 498, S087, 

508, 519, 628, 584, 689: eben. 

doned, 40, 570: occupied by 
Britiah 654; 667; 821, 830 
Chémunda, form ‘of Nirriti 798-9, 613, 
(819, 867 
Chanda, a goddess, 322, 881, 794, 798, 867 
Chand ‘dynasty in Kumaon, 494; 
story of Som Chand, 407: date 
of, 499: Chand rulers, lista of 
500: restoration of 619: war 
with Doti ot . 629 
Chandélas, tribe yr, 279, 283 
Chandiké, goddess in the Himflaya, 702, 
7346, 798-9, 801, 813, 869 
Chandi taluka. il sursey *a claim to . 680 
Chandpur. un: |! ¢.. pital of, Garhwil 524, 
(526, 570 
Chandreban 340, 781 
Chandrabansis of Kumaon 497, 503, 518 
Chandrabhégé river 296, 302 
Chandreswar, a title of Shive 78} 
Chandraguanté, a female deity 800, 848 
Chandragupta of Patna 387, 994 
Chandrasila in Garhwél 174 

Chang (Djang) Kien, marquis of 
Po-wang on the Yueb-ti 398, 40S 
Chaugarkha held by Padyér Bdjputs 496, 
608, 629 
"274 
290 
410 


Charake, medical writer 
Chéranas, om vee 
Chashtans... A 
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Chatriaioi, a tribe... cas 
ChaturbGj, ruins called 

Chaubisi, R4jés of Nepél 600 
Chaudéns, 310: held by Jumla, 62%, 563 
Chaudhris from Jwélamukhi ,» 660 


Chaumn, a local deity 828 
Chaumukbia or Chsumusz —e 

by the British ae . 650 
Chaurag, a tribe 279 


Chaurisi-mal or Taréi, 546, 949, 662, 565 
Chauri, tail of wild yak we 771 
Chantara Brabmane, officeholders, 


608, 540; party in NepAl, 618, 641 
[668.70 
Chep&ng, a Nepal tribe 367 


Chhakhéta annered by Chands, 519: 


occupied by British 658 
Chharagunj Dyau, a local deity 832 
Chhipula mount worsh!ped, 832, 853 
Chhurmal, a local deity 831 


China, Tibetan name of, 288 : map of, 
289, 292. silkworm introduced 
from, 509: see ‘ Chinese’ ; 

Chinas, a tribe, 282, 356, 358-9, 365, 436 

Chinab river ug 273, 293, 294 

Chinese, names of Tibetan rivers in, 
292: historians on Baktria and 
Kabul, 398: travellers, 429: Ama- 
zonian kingdor , 408: on Tibet, 


459 : invade N pél.. 610 
Chitrakali in Mysore .. . 775 
Chitrdé’. Kators of, 381, Kéfraof, 384: 

P lor, .. 427, 430, 435 
C'.o Konkyu, lake 289, 312 
Cho Lagan, luke ‘ 289, 312 
Cho Mapén, lake die 289, 312, 362 
Che Moriri, lake ... 289 

‘ hough 64 


Ci:akam occupied by the British, "648—9 


Chitvakarana, nvual for 465,902 
Cicadas, nsects : 16) 
Cicones, tribe 303 
Civet, cat . LO, 45 
Cobra a. =676 
Cockchafers 108, 127 
Cockroach os .. 160 
Coel 55 


Coins of Baktrians, 389 : Sakas, and 
Bkythiane, 403: Kanishka a0 405-8 
737-8 

Colebrooke on the date of Sankara 


Acharya sie 464 
Coleoptera or beetles ... 101 
Colubrino snakes 76 
Comorin, cape, from Kumari we 772 
Con or Cicone, a tribe ww. «6853 
Coorg record on Saka era w. $418 
Coot wes ae .. 70 
Corbie 64 
Cormorant 72 
Cosmogony 288 





ee 


Cunningham, A. on ‘Avoka’s edict, 


Page. 
Cosmos on the Huns ... 428 
Coucal : 58 
Cows 34 
Crake sie 70 
Crane, demoiselle, white 69 
Creation according to the Puranas, 299 
[309, 336 
Crickets .., . «145 
Criminal administration of Gorkhélis 
in Kumaon ve ©6628 
Crow 


. 64, 72 
Csoma de Kords, on Tibetan Buddhism, 760 
Cuckoo 56, 72 


351; Baktrian coins, 389: 
Greeks, 394-5 : inscriptions, 406, 
410: on local eras, 420 : on Brah- 
mapura, 453: on Govisana, 462: 
Pala inscriptions, 489: Ladak ... 
Cunningham, (J. D.) Notes 
Cup-marks in Kumaon te 
Curlew... se aus 


D. 


Daba temple in Bundes 
Dadhichi, the sage 
Demonism in India, "699: 702-3 
connected with Saiva worship, 
721-7: Sivaism is a form of, 733 : 
affiliated to their systems by 
both Saivas and Bauddhas, 738, 
754, 756: admitted to the shrines, 
762: the Bonzos of Tibet, 765: 
Sakta forms, 790, 794; village 
and local deities 814, 34 
Dahm Sk -hiane 396, 401 
Dahia . 401-2 
Daityas, genii, 277, 280, 290, 296- 9, 715, 
(719, 729, 786 
in Kumaon and 
463, 466, 787-8 
... 833 
sacrifice, 301, 


860 
293 
352 

09 


573 
725 


Dakhini 
Nepal, 

Dakini, a local deity 

Dakeha’s daughters, 299: 


priests 


304, 725, 734: account of Siva 722 
Dakshinaécharis, the Sikta 865 
Dambodbhava . 283 
Démodan, title of Vishnu 789,906 
Damodara Gupta .. 425-6 
Dénavaa, genii, 2.7, 290, 296-9, 512, 721, 

(748, 777 
Dandi Paramahenea fakirs . 787 
Danodhar, i in Kachh 865 


Danpur, given to Nagas, 318: held 
by KatyGris, 519, 537: annexed, 541 
Daradas, people, 279, 282, 353, 355, 358, 


(362, 378 
Darapsa .. 403 
Dard dialect .. «381 
Dard» tribe 354, 359 
Darel or Tieh-lo w. =429 
Darkot in Nepél, 609 
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Dérma belongs to Doti, 496, 527; Dhaula, form of K6li » 707 
annsned, 568: taken by Gorkbé- Dhikuli rains on the Kosi, 454; eve 
lis coo | cuated by Gorkbflis 648 
Darogha or - Chamberlain, duties of, 660 Dhiyére of Jammu_i.. ... 870 
Dérin near Almore, 801—8, 318, 817, | Dhritarfshtra, the Kuru, 710, 783 
(358, 862 | Dhriti, a goddess aie .. 8684 
Darvas, « tribe . 279 | Dbulek in Nep6l 600 
Déana, see ‘ Das Dhutpépe river (Kezgar) .. 24 
Se ‘4 Askot, 810, 851 


Dararaiiis, ‘Ae ts Szodby'y story 
of 


"" Dendins, "ascetics, 768, 776, 

(778, 788, 805 
Dasyas of the Vedas, 272, 275, 279, 288, 
[364, 499, 782 


Das- nimi. 


Datiche tribe ie 356 
Dattitreya avatir 706, 805 
D4iid Khan with Dobi Chand, 681 : 

his death ae 682, 685 
Da-wan or Yérkand ... ., 401-2 
ay, on the fishes of India 86 
Da-yuo-ti, country of the great 

Yuob-ti .. 401 
Deaths from wild animals a =—«d4 
Debi Chand, Raja ve ... 680-2 
Deer, swump, 28: Sambhar, spotted, 

29: hog, barking, 30, 45; musk, 
Dehra Din, carly history of, 337, 

623: Timér's campaien, 524-6: 

annexed to Garhwé] .527 : invad- 

ed by Husain Khfén, 645: by 

Khalilullah Khén, 562, 573—8:; 

Rohillas, Gujars and Sikhs. 576- 

80: by Gorkhélia, 616, 619; ad- 

ministration by Gorkhélis, 62Q: 

invasion of the Ddn by the Bri- 

tisb,,634 41: annexed, 680: Pi- 

tam Sahts claim to the Dun, 682: 

Hearsay'’s ditto’... 680 | 
Denw'rias, king of the Indians, 388, 

32. 307 - of Syria 
Tico-dhara in Kumaon "981-2 
Dee prayay . 942 
Devaki, mother of Krishna 712 
Deva Kita mountain ... .. =296 
‘Devasringa mountains 294 
Devika river (Ghagra) wa. ©6294 
Devikota, in the Carnatic 730 


Dewalgarh, an old capital of Garh- 


wil... 524, 526, 603 
Dhalip Chand, Raja .. §57 
Dhanadé, 2 goddess... ... 889 
Dhananjaya, 299: form of Krishna, 716 
Dhani, in Nep&l, 609: near the In- 

dus : 359 
Dhaniya Kot hold by ‘Kathi Rij. 

puts “ ‘ 
Dhéranis, niagical formule 755 7 


Dhara, title “of ear 716, 728, 789 


Dharma avatfr 


Dharmadatta, story of. via Nhe 
Dhétri, 299: title of Krishna ... 716 


i 


A 


Dhbvaj peak 


-» $810 
Dhydnas, or stages towards eres 


753, 755: in ritunl 895 
Dbyéni- Buddhas . 753, 758, 760—1 
Dhyérirau, early Chand possession, 608, 

(687, 687 
Digambara Jainos .. 420 
Dikpélés, genii 886, 89s 
Diodotus of Baktria .. 887 
Dimri Brahmans 788, 602 
Dipa, form of Durgé ... 796, 850 


Dip Chand, R&ja até 689-97, 643 
Dip Chandeswar, temple of 


Dipail in Doti 648, 571 
Diptera, order of inaecta 100, 255 
Distribution, law of .. 267 
Diti, mother of pent 299, 801 
Diving-bectles 105, 120 
Diwali, festival » 65) 
Dobhal Brahmang 788 
Dobson, papers on bats 46 


Dog, wild in Kumaon and Kash- 

mir, 21, 45: domastic . 43 
Domestic ritval in use in Kumnon.., 872 
Domkot, Khasiya Rajas of 494, 498, 507, 


(510, 616 
Doms of Kumaon, 368: on 
the Indus and inv Kashwir, 
&e. 370-1: 436, 439, 819 
Dor-bectles ... 108, 127 


Doti, posecssions gf, in Kumaon, 

496, 503, 608, 527, 528: war 
with Chands, 329, 530: list of 
Réjas of, 531: war again, 533, 
539, 641: Musalmdén invasion 
of, 644: loses Kumaon, 553, 
568, 570: war agiuin, 582, 596 ; 
intervenes in Kumaon, 60], 
GO7—9 : Pritbipat Sil, Réja of, 


647 ; killed in action 656-7: 
Bam Sab’s designa on, 669, Gr4 
Dove, turtle, riug, spotted 67, 72 


Dowson, on Mathura inacriptiens ... 406 
Dragon-flies vee 180 
Draupadi and the Péndavas we 281 
Draviras, people 279, 282, 485 
Drighadvati or Kaggar river, 272, 2H 
Drona, preteptor of the Pandas. 

282 : mountain, 313, 314, 620, 7SL 
Droneswar, o title of Siva . Sl 
Drongo, shrike yf 
Drubyu, descendants of. vee 279 
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Dook a Ss 71 
Dali Chand or Himmat Gosiin 
(607, 609 


Dulo Réja’s inscriptions, 603, 516, 519: 
Dunagiri, mountain, 313-14: above 
Dwira, 313-14, 520, 670, 687, 832 


Dunean, on insects... 101 
Duncker, on Vaidik dates w. 271 
Dungari, head village of Phartiydls, 608 
Daongariya, a sorcerer... 820, 824, 826 
Dang-bectles 107, 125 
Durbdshtami, observance 852 


Durga, 304, 322, 710, 736, 764.: 
temple to 794-5: 800, 872, 894 


Durga-réja. mountain ... 295 
Durviésas, the sage ».. 803 
(721, 732 


Duryodhana, the Kuru... 718, 715, 716-17, 
[570, 782, 789 
Dwfra Hat in Kumaon, 512, 520, 550, 


{789 
Dwhraka in Gujr&t, 281, 719, site hoe 
Dwipas of the world . 


E 

le von isi .. 50 
oe oor eos eer 70 
Ekédasi or eleventh, festivals of the, 

848 et seq. 
Ekapad6 _... ses 362, 376 
Hkapétala, daughter of Himéchal ... 785 
Ekaparna, daughterof Himfchal ... 785 
Ekésar, title of Siva 782, 811 
Ekvirya, a divine mother 762 
Elephant, 26: mode of capturing the, 27 
Elliot, H. M. on Katytrie 381 
Emodus .. 279, 353, 396 
Emdtsha, boar incarnation eo FO7 
Entomology 96 
Ephthalites or white Hans 427 
Epic period 272 : poems 722 
Eras, Parthian, 387, Seleukidan, 387, 

406: Kashmiri, 406: of Vikramédi- 

tyé, 406, 410-25, 581: Saka 406, 

410—25: of Kanishka, 408: of 

Asoka, 407: of Buddha’s Nirvana, 

408: of Hansin China, 409: Balla- 

bha, 414: Gupta, 414: of Sri Har- 

shé, 414: Nopal 845: Kali, 413, 

605: Yezdegird, 414: m Java, 

Siam, Tibet, 418: Jaina, 420: 

Julian, 425: of the Vijaya-rajya, 

491—2: dating from accession of 

the monarch, 491 : of Vikrama- 

ditya, follows luni-solar year, of 

Saka, solaryear... ve §=845 
Erén inscription woe «. 417 
Erin name of Ireland . oe 276 
Ermine see 
Ethnography of venne: 874: of Pura. se 





INDEX. 
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Eukratides of Baktris .. . 389 

one Eutbydemas of Magnesia, 388, 306 

F. 

Feb-Hian, Chinese traveller, 399, 408, 429, 

[ 430, 783 

Falcons... ioe ...60, 72 
Fantail... 87 

Futeh Sab, Réja of Garhw6l «es $673 
Fayrer, on snakes 78 


Fergusson on Mathura inscriptions, 
406: Vikrama ers ... 


eon 


Finch se 239 66 
Tire crest ... ove ve = «6B 
Firishta on Kumaon ... 450, 642 
Fishes, 79, 86 : in the Dén, 60: poison. 
ing .» 62 
Fleet on the ‘Sanvat dates, 420, #91 
Flies soe son wee 259 
Floriken i -- §«=©.68 
Flower-picker Sea 56, 63 
Fly-catcher a ...67, 68 
Flying-fox 6 
Food, ceremonies connected with the 
preparation of vo 933 
Forests, insects destructive to, 109, 113 
Forktail ... ves ww = 63 
Fox, hill, Indian igh oe «= 2B, 
Fraser, J. B., on Garhwal, 621: the 
Dén, 621: Gorkhalis, 626: on 
Kalango “a 636, 638 
Funeral ceremonies (see ‘Sréddha’ ): 
917: last service for the dying, 
919: preparing the body for the 
pyre, 920: the cremation, 921: 
subsequent ceremonies 923-37 
G, 
Gabbastimat, part of Bhaérats 293 
Gadadhar, tit’ of Krishna 887 
Gadflies .., “ee 258 
Gadwall ... “a tec; CE 
Gagar, range vf hills, 316: Khasiya 
Raja of, et . 639 
Gig&s river one 314 
Gaja-anila mountain... .. 297 
Gajawa, last of the Khasiya Réjas... 639 
oa an negotiates peace with 
». 670, 672, 674 
Gan ae uw. 258 
Gall-insects w. 246 
Ganai, Katy4Gri inscription 520: 
pass to Garhwal 570 


591: action at, death of Hasti- 
dal te tee GGO, 848, 856 
Gandak river 281, 289, 294-5, 310 
Gandhamédana mountain .283, 289, 294-5, 
(312 332, 728, 76, 783 


| Gananath temple in Boraran, 303, 
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Page. Page. 
Gandhi ra (Pesh&iwar), 274, 853, 860, Gauri mountain, 810, 813. consort 
878, 886, 405, 427, 430: capital of, of Biva, 304, 887, 790, 788, 797, 406, 
431: people of ... 274, 280, 719 (818, 869, 884, 907 
Gandharya, portion of Bhérata ... 293 | Geari-kund i stl, 827, 945 
Gandharvas genii, 290, 297, 399, 300, 716, | Gautama, the present Buddbs ... 768 
748 : Gaya, Péla aecriepone ~ 49 
Gandhévati, title of V4 ... 292 | Gayatri verse , 649, 875 
Ganesh, 702-4, 724, 788, 762-8: tem- Gazelle, Tibetan : a6 
ples, 799, 808: grante, 686: sanc- Geographical distributiqn of animals 
tioned by Sankara, 770, "S4, and insects, 2: birds, 48: fisbos, 
860-7: ritual for service of, 577: 79: spiders, 08, pewiies . = 8B 
names ... aie .. 983 | Gerard's travels ’ .. 999 
Ganga, eistar of Parvati ... 6802 | Gervais on spiders Nag | 
Gangi-dwéra .. 9338 | Gh&gra river 204 
Canye-néth, a local deity 819, 850 | Ghantakarn, deity, 340, $48, 734, 816, 8538 
Ganges, 272, 292, 294: valley in Ghantawa, or astrologer, ve 
Purénas .. 938 | Ghatku debt, see ‘Ghai. kachs’ 
Gang-gu country -. 401 | Ghatotkacha, 606, 807: temple, 
Ganygoli, Rajas of, 496, 627, 687, 807-8, 810: grant, 585: festival, 854 
540, 797: teraple at Hét 866 | Ghazni, school of ae . bt 
Gangri mount 289, B1l | Ghs- Sankrant . §66T] 
Girdevia, water-sprites ... 882 | Ghugutya-festival 878 
Gardner, Honorable E., appointed to Ghulém Kédir in the Déa, "678-80 
charge of nego'iations with Ku- Gidbiya or Gandaki river, 607 
maun, 642, 646: in charge of Gilgit, races of, 865, 881, 404, 481, 
political relations, 648, 659: 435: river of ; 
Commissioner of Kamaon, 667, Gillespie, General, defeat and death 
672: political officer 678 at Kalanga in the Déa 


637 
Girbén-judha, Vikrarha Séb Nep4l, 614 619 
720 


Gardner, Lieutenant-Colonel, ap- 
Ginga, title of Budre 


pointed to command foroe intend- 


ce cl ei 


ed for the invasion ef Kamaon, 6465 | Glass-making introduced .. 428 
[648-59 | Glow-warm .. 266 
Gardbabhilla tribe ies 864, 419, 423 | Gnate da 
Garga, astronomer __... .. 894 | Goat, forest or thdr. “88, 4, 47; 
Garbv. 4] Béjas, list of... 445, 526 wild or teAr, 88, 48 - domeetie . @-1 
Garhw4] conqnered by Pélas of Beu- Gobardhan, title of Krishna .. 687 
gal, 482: Mallae of Nepdl, 512, Godwin- Austen on birds so 
616, 623: seat of Government, Gokarna in the Bombay Presidency, 
transferred to Dewalgarh. 524, (ret 78) 
648, 549: attacked by Kumaon, Gokarneewar, e title of Biva . Bl 
663, 666, 662, 666: attacked by Goldm, in Nepé) 08 
Muaulmans, 662-4: Baz Bah&dur Gold- d- digging ants of Hecoeeaey 876, 
captures Srinagar, 668: alliance washing in Kumacn 
with Doti, 670: successive inva- Golden beetles bea 116, 148 
sions, 671: vhoshiyéns raid, 577, Golden finch 66 
608: annexed by Gorkhélis, 616, Gollss, king of the Huns 428 
619; slavery, 620-72: annexed Goldstiicker on Apasras, 339: on 
by the British, 667: prrangomnnts Mahébbérata eng . 738 
with Réja cf 680 | Gomal river . 978 
Garibn&th Siddh, loc: Y deity, 817 | Gomati river (Gomal), 378: (Gémti) 204, 
[ 804, 817, pr 


Garada-fsrama. o nine of Badrinéth, 471 ; 
296, 299, 748, | Gondophares, the Parthian 


Garuras tribe of gen, , 299, a 
[784 | Goose srs ea: rn 
fn Chand Efja, 503, 519, 621, } Gopeswar, 880: inseriphion, tri- 
pace aes [&48 548, 817 mal 830, 513, 776, 810 
Garuri river ” 805 Gorakhnfth, o religious reformer, om - 
Garura purdna, 286: tem le to 804: [ i 
atoe of i PeO4. 5, 836, 887 | Gorakhpur district, attack by Nepal. 
Gatera, action witn Gorkhélisat ... 609 ese on the, 630-31: force from, 
Gauras, a tribe se ve $85 destined for Kathm:n .. 684, 670 


as 
119 . 
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Goril, a popular local deity, 620, 821, 854 | Haibayas, tribe ie 279 
Gorkhélis, origin of the name, 607: Haimavati 790 
invade Kumaon 609 : administra- Hairis, brought in by Bas Béhédur, 
tion of, in Kumeon, 612 ; annex 666, 689: in the Taréi 645 
Garhwil, 615: Dehra Dén, 616; Halabalu poison 320 


administration of Garhwal, 618, 
619: of Debra DGn, 620-22: in 
Kumaon, 623-5, 654: of justice, 
626: cuuees of the war with the, 
630-4: pponing operations, 635 : 

expulsion fromthe Din, 635-41 : 

from Kumaon and Garhwal, 664: 
their account of the war, oe 


692: treaty 679 
Gorresio on the Rékehasae . 735 
Gosdin, title in Kumaon, 682, 5? 6, 

650: see Dasuami. 

Goshawk ... 50 
Govinda, nams of Krishne, 712, 717, 887, 
[906, 913 
Govisana, visited by Hwen Thsang... 401 
Gowan, Colonel, Commissioner of 

Kumaun : ... 687 
Grasshoppers . 146 
ony papers on mammalia . 44-5 

rebe 72 


Goan: in India, brief sketch of Bac- 

trian history, use of the Greek 
language, decline of their power, 385, 
400 


Green shanks .. =6-669 
Greig, G., local notes on mammals 4 
Gross beak ce = 6S 
Grouse, sand gai 67 
Guba, name of Kfrttikeya 299, 802 
Guhjeswari, Nepalese goddess 405, 764 
Gijars in Dehra Dan ...: 576-80, 616 
Gunadhya, retires to Badari o = 284 
Gunas, the, or qualities 735, 742 
Gin beetles . 110 
Gunther, on Tibetan fauna ‘ 47 
Guptas Dimodara, 362, 394, 409- 10, 425 
Gupt-kashi 337, 348, 775 
Gural or chamois . 33, 45 


Guravas, a priestly caste at Saiva 


shrines 487, 491, 734, 739 
Gurjara-grant of J ayabhata 421 
Gur-La mountain 308, 311 
Gushan tribe of the Yueb-ti 400, 403 
Gutima in Nip4l «. 609 
Gwai-shiu or Oxus.. - 401.2 
Gwila dynasty in Nepat 772 
Gwaldam, action near . 554 
GyanChand Raja, 671, 582 
ymnosophol, sayes 336 

H. 
Haan on spiders use vo =~ 96 


Hiéfiz Rabmat Khin invades Kumaon, 686, 
[590, 693-95, 735 


Hedge-hog 


Hulduwa, action near, in the Bhébar, 
697 : festival aes 
Hamilton-Buchanan, fishes of the 
Ganges 86 
Haug on Vaidik dates .. 276 
Hanley on shells aie 90 
Hannmén, the monkey god, 763 : 
temples 
Hara, a title of Mahadeo, 714, 727, 
729, 733: a local deity 
Harakdeb Joshi on the Chand chro- 
nology, £03: his apprenticeship, 
590: services, 594-7, UOl: de- 
feated and flies to the plains, 
604.6 : intriguess with Gerkhilis, 
609-11: retires to Hardwitr, 
616: with British, described, 
646, 654, 457, 667: death, 647 
(note). 
Hardwicke’s list of Garhwil Rijas,... 
Hardwar, 281, 338, 358: Timor 
at, 52-4: Nagar Das, chief of, 563: 
Rohilla raids : ... 677-8 
Hare, 25, 45, 47: mouse-hare ... 26 
Hari, a title of Vishnu, 298, 714, 716, 
(728, 733, 747, 789, 849, 856. 
Haridangari bill near Almora oceu- 


869 


830 


445 


pied by British troops 663 
Hari Ram Joshi of Jbijdr, 590, 592. 

593: death of —... . 594 
Hariti. a goddess ‘ 763, 800 
Harivansa ...384, 785, 794, 800 
Harivarsha side 278, 289, 293 
Hariy4li, a female deity ... 800 
Harkiyas of Kumaon 370, 869 
Harnauda, a female deity 801 


Harrier... vee. OL 


Harsewak Ram, inishant at Dehra... 619 

Hastidul Sih, Chautara, Gorkhali 
General, 619, 620, 642, 645, 656: 
death in action at See 601 


Hastinepur in Meerut . 

Harela festival 

Hawalbégh, action botween Harak Deb 
and Mohan Sing near, 604: Bri- 


280, 281, 297 
870 


tish occupy 652, 661 
Hawk-moths 188, 214 
Hayasmanas tribe .. 296 


Hearscy an the Gorkhflis, 625: aida 
in the invasion. of Kamaon, 645, 
648 : early operations successful, 


655 : defeat and capture at Khil- 

pati, 656: advice to Gorkhalis, 

GOG: claim to Debra Din 680 
a . 9, 47 


INDEX. 945 
Page. Page. 
Fema kata, 289, 294 :—Sringa 296 | Hoté Kotu, brother of i 
Hemiptora, Homoptera, and Heterop- Lomo .. Se een 610 
tera 100, 158 | Huvishka or Hushka, 405, 
Hepthalites, see ‘ Bpthalites.’ wor shipped. i aL 83st 
Heraua the Sake 403 | Hwui Song on Ye- Tha. i 437 
Herbert quoted 292 | Hwen Theang on Srughne, 362 : Ké. 
Heria: seo ‘ Hairi.’ bul valley, 400, 408 : on Vikrama, 
Hermann, German name 276 423: on Kanauj, 424: travels 
Herodotus ond the gold -digging ents 376 431: in Kamaon, 451, 461: Ne. 
Heron. ‘ 70 pal 614, 758, 764 
Hidimbé, the Rékehasi 506, 807 | Hyaua ... 2 8 
Himéchal, fathor of Parvati, 271, 294, 304, | Hwbernation of bears ... 9 
[306 | IyCaspes river .. 878 
Himddri khanda wa ... 304 | Hymenoptera order of inineeta 100, 239 
Hima-kodphises .. 401, 404, 405 | Hyperboreans of the Greoks . 279 
Himalaya of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces not an isolated tract, 268: I 
in the Vedas, 270: in the Bréh- Ibis 
manas, 273: in Purénas, 285, 287, 289, | thn Haukal on Kabul ise 
Himbvat, 273, 289, 884, 882: i’ 301 | Ibn Khallikén on K&bal .. 482 
1m Himélaya” ’ 1 rt suppy to secrete he 655: to Delhi, 661 
i 
Himmat Goaiin, insurrection by, 385, 386 fecha aoe ao8 aes 
Hina-yana school of Baddhism: soe Tlévrita country 2 d.i Si 
‘ Buddhism.’ Imaus mountain “ Ee gi4 
Hinduism, definition of » 700 Im-tsai. a city , 401, we 
Hindu-kush tee 275, 296, 297 Indi, Tibetan name of, 288 : Chino se : 
Hiranmaya 285, 289, 393 anmoaof 403 


Hiranvat, son of Agnidhra 293 


Hiraoyagarbua 
Hirnnyakasipu the Daitys, 


w. 706 
299, 786, 
{787 


History ... 267 
Hiung-ou of ‘the Chineso ‘writer, 369: 

drive out the Yueh-ta .. «6389S 
Hlédini river 292 
Hoang-ho river 292 
Hobby ve eee BU 
Hodgson, B. Tr, on the Kirantis, 3605: 

on Nepalese een 764 an 

Zoology 44, 47, 72 | 
Hog, 28, “iS ; deer « 30 
Holi festival 807 
Holtzmaun on V ‘krama ora 245 
Honey-bee in the hills... 245 
Honey-sucker wee e 
ri ax eee fee 

ornbi os use 

Huneabe title of Krishna, 8, 7, 
Human sacrifices 
Hume, A. O., paper on a new sheep, 


47: ornithological papers 
Hunas tribe, 270, 35 


note), 365, 369, 33: at Mau- 
a 423: white Huns 427, 428, 
in inscriptions, 435, 487 
Hundca wwe 369 


Huniyas ... 970, 360, 362, ate 


Husain Khén, Tukriyab 


"3 | 
6, 358, 360, 362 . 


Indians of Kébul : ww 433 
Indo-skyihian.. 280, 300, $73, 384, 392 
(not), 396, et aeq. 42u, 425 
Indra, 275, 270 : dwipa of, 293: in the 
Vedas, 705, 748, 79U, 806, 896, 8946 
Tudcéni, fenale deity ... - «7 
Indraprastlia 281, 411, 449. 45u 
Indus in the Vela 272, 297, 27, 353 


Inveriplion at Baseswar .. $89 
. Insects, their study, anatom~. classiti- 
cation, 96: deatructive to timber 
and grain 109, 118 
Ira, mother of vegetable kingdsm ... 29: 
Irén, name of Persia «. 276 
Trarati river See 273 
Tea, the deity oe . 895 
Isamus 818, 391 
6 | Isaina deity, 292, 717, 780: as Siva, 80”, 
27 
Iskardo i, 
Islfin Shth aud Kamaon 837, 538 
’ Tetakbri on Kabul : . +31 
Itibésa period 272, 278 
J. 
| Jacnns_... ace we) O71 
| Jackal or 2) 
Jeschke on the Bons of Tibet "87 
Jagannath, temple to . .. §=810 
Jacnriva astrologer ae -. 834, 
Jagat Chand, : «. S72 


a a 
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Jageswar in Kumaun, 801-8, 362, 

492, 511, 580, 652, 687-8: grante, 

566, 569, 5682, 585, 590-1, 598, 

770: temples at 778-80, 811, 859-60 
Jai Kishan Joshi of Jhijar, 690-92 : 

minister, 594: murdered ... 897 
Jains legends 384, 419, 420, 422 
Jainas in the hills 642 
Jainda Kirél, morgen the Sor settle- 

ment officer 632 
Jaithak, eurrender of . . 640- 1, 665, 670-1 


Jambévati, story of ... 710. 721 
Jamadagai, sage vee 894 
Jambha, the demon... .. 718 
Jambu dwi 288, 293 
Jammua, Ra&ja of, builds temple in t the 

Dé, morecuarias see 691 
Janeka, king of Mithilé 724 


Janamejaye, 297 : in the Mahabhfrate, 723 
Jandrdzoa, title of Vishnu, 727, 747, 887 
Jéngalas, tribe ; 358, 364 
Jangamas serve at adh, 775: des- 

cendante at Jagesar, 790: their 


tenets cud teaching , 862-4 
Janmdshtami observances 850 
Janmotaava, ritual for: 691 
Jaeréeandha of Magadhe, ally of 

Kansea ... 418-19, 732 
Jaspur, in the Taréi, 849: in Pali... 692 
Jaesa of Kamlekh, story of .. 623 
Jat-karma, ritual! for ... 887 
Jétudhi mountain ns w. =©295 
Jauntgarh, defence of .. ve 640 
Java, Sake era in we «6418 
Jay .. 64 
Jari; epithet of Durgs 794, 796, 891 
Jeyukrit Bah of Garhwil 577, 602 
Jayanti, a form of Durga, 796, 858 


Jerdon on mammals, 4: birds, 49, 72: 
ants, 246: fishes .. «=§ BE 


Jeth, festivals during .. 859 
Thalra patan, sanvat inscription 420 
Thansskst, a local deity 801, 811 
Jhansi, founding of 604 
Jhélum river 278, 294 
Thijar Joshis, 559, 567, 885 : see ‘ Bib 

Deo Joshi.’ 
Théesi, near Allahabad, story of, 408, 

603, 506 : inscription 
Jileswar, temple to Siva, as w. «811 
Jinae, deities of Nepé! . 618 
Jivani, name of Agni 292 


Jodha Singh, Katehiri intervenes, 594, 648 

Joginis, nymphs ... 796 

Jogis, sect of, as priests 778, 783, 815, 

818 

Jokhai, a local deity ... os 
Josbimath, 332, 382, 451, 457: Kat- 
yGris of, 467 : Rainka’ 8 custome- 


post 515, 739, 768, 786 
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Joshis employed by the Chanda, 508: 
come to Almora, 640, 560: of 
Galli and Jhijér, 569, 560, 567 : 
Birbhadra and the Bishte, 588: 
of Duniya, 693 : the Joshy. al ... 6056 

Joshiyaéna-raid mto Garhwal 677, 608 

Jubu, cross with a yak 88 

Jubér country, 318, 567: the Seloni- 
Bation of 456, 527, 553 609, are 
head ened 61): oppose Harak 

eb 


; 617 
Jumla, Radja of, held By&ng, 


527, 580, 
[558, 606, 608-9 
Jumna river, 276, 294, 326, 387, 841, 349, 
(355 

Juniyagarh captured by Kumaonis, 566, 572 


Jw&lpa, form of Durga, 796, 812, 869 
Jwdéla-mukbi 296, 311, 555 
Jyotishmat, Raja of Kuss . 296 


K. 
Kabir, the teacher 
K&bul river, 273: valley, 278, 297, 
377: history of towns of 386, 431, 430-37 
Kadaphes 403-4 
Kadphieos, 403-5: coins of . 787 
Kadruveyase, genii, 297, 399, 804, 836 
K4ai Khan on Solaimén Shikoh 564 
Kafire of Kéfiristén, Rum division, 
858 : Wai and Bush divisions, 497: 
inhebitante 386, 435-40 
Kagear river . 294 
Kaikeyi, mother of Bharata 708 
Kailakila Yavanas sh 384, 393 
Kailés, the abode of the gods 285, 294, 
(301—2, 304, 908, 567, 808 
Kairfrau captured and colonised 


... 686 
Kaitabha demon 298, 716, 795 
K -kachal in Tibri a3 840, 357 
Kéla chakra, Buddhiet work . o 
Koalachuris of Kalyéna ... 862 
Kalajit, title of Siva ... .. 782 
Kflaka, legend of Sakas 406, 419 
K6lakanjas, tribe tee $280 
Kélakoti Rajpite r $96 
K4lanébba Dénave . £99 


Kalangain Dehra Dan, first attack on, 
635 : eecond attack and ca; 


637 
Kalar, Brabinin ruler of Kébul 882, 488 
Kalasa-sth&pin, ritual for 886 


K6l-Bhairav at Tungnfth «(763 
Kal-bisht, a local deity... ... 828 
K4lchanbhausi, a local dei .. 6881 
Kili, a goddess, 306, 822, 606, 786, 

794: temples to 797-8, 819, 881 
KGlika 


Kéliké, Purdna quoted, 780: , Devi, 
temple to, 813: Sitals temple 
Dwéra, grant, 586, 691: temple 
in Gangoli, grant 591, 697 
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K6li Kumaon, or along the Kéli ... 606 | Kark-Sankrént, rieadaed of ... 870 
Kélinég, temple to te 818, 885 | Karle cave in Bombay «. 768 
Kalingas tribe, 904, 369-61, 485, 492, | Karmajit, title of sive .» 783 
[719 | Karna, king of Madras 713, 807 
K&lki avatér of Vishnu - 707 | Karna-bedh, ritual for a92 
Kalmatiye (Kalimath) hill near Al- Karnili river ; 2938, 811, 813 
mora, 816, 336: action near ... 662 | Karndtaka (Carnatic) .. 611, 615 
Kalposwar 830, 770, 776, 786, 811 | Karnétas, a tribe 486, 611 
K6! Sain, a local deity . 831 | Karnévati Rani in the Déa, 526: in 
KAjisi, in Dehra Dun .. 261 Garhwl 776 
Kalyan Chand, R6ja, 589, 664-9, 643 | Karnpraydg .. “297, 813, 336, 792 
Kalyani Devi, temple 0) 612, 891 | Kar-nyaa, formula for the 859, 876 
Kémadeva’'s birth .. 806 | Kartcbu or Khie-pan-to we 429 
Kémadhbenu, cow of the gods, R14, Kérttik, festivals of the month of .. 856 


(318, 320, 363, 77, Ss 

Kamédki, local deity 
Kamaleewar, temple in Srinagar, 846, 675 
(778, 811, 866, 868 
Kémari 357, 360 
Kambojas, tribe, 274, 279, 282, 358, 418 


Kamdére or courtiers appointed 508 
Kamin or headman ... 637 
Kénadeo 310, 318, 506 


Kanak or Kank of Kabul, 882, 438, 448 


K&nana, country .. 296 
Kanauj, 356, 361, 373, “497-8, 604: 
Rathors of 

Kanchi or Conjeveram 772 
Kanerki , 403, 405-6, 436 
Kanka, VaidGrya mountain 294 
Kankeswar, temple to Siva, as 811 
Kankhal 804, 33° 


Kanishka, 403, 405-6-8: 480, 492, 449: 
[coine of, 737-8 
Kainphata Jogis, 773, 802, 808, 817 : 


tenets and teaching .. 865 
Kanan, slain by Krishna. 712, 718, 794 
Kane-Mardini Devi .. 846, 794 
Kantha CERN AUEaPSE)) 313, 542, 545 
Kantipur in Ne opt 615, 616, 607 
Kan-to-lo or Gandhéra, 427: see ‘ Génd- 

héra.’ 

Kanya-Sankrant, festivals of .» 871 
Keofu or Kabul, 400, 409 : eee ‘ Ké- 
bul. , 
Kap6li, epithet of Durga as 794 
Kapardin, title of Rudra 720, 737 
Kapisa, in the Kabul valley w» §6481 
Kapilé, epithet of Durga 794 
Kapila Muni, philosopher, 299, 741, 

748, 754: temples to, 575, 806, 811 
Kapileswar, temple to Siva as in 

Dag, 810: grant to 598, 806 
Kapinjola mountain, 296: king, 297 
Kareja mountains we =296 
Karait, venomous snake we 97 
Karéli, epithet of Durga 794, 798 
Karbirpur in Kumaopr . 468 
Karkotak the ne Bae 299, 874: tem- 

ple to. 832, 851 


Kérttike a’s birth, 297, 802, 313, 
9, 729: on coing, 737-8, 761, 
798, 801: temples of 802, 850 
Kérttikeyapur in Kumaon, founding 
of, 357, 468, 471-2, 483, 602, B10, 663 
Kérishas tribe 867, 360 
Kaserumat, part of Bhérata .. 208 
Kashgar : 377, 399, 401, 426 
Kashi . 804, 307, 856, 719, 781, 776 
Kashipur, trading factory at, 642: 
force destined to invade Kumaon 
formed at, near Govisana, found- 
ed by Késhi N&th, 462, 549, 681, 
586, 689: Hari Rém governor, 
690, 592: Sib Deo murdered, 594: 
Siromani Dée, governor, 690, 596 
Kasherus, tribe 3638, 378 
Kashka in Nepdl : 
Kashkéra, Dome of, 870, 377: Kéfirs 
of, 386, 426, 436-41: valley of 
Sanaa a 881 
Kashmir, 273, 289, 296, 297, 
870, 877-8, 423: echool Be ae 
gic 754, 760, 768 
Kashmiras tribe, 275, 278, 353, 358, 400 
Kasia regio fet -. 377 
Kasyapa Rishi, 299, 304, 804, 912 
Katér or dagger sign-manual 557, 666 
Katérmal, 816: occupied by the 
British . 662, 666 
Katehir, Rajpute of, 468, 494: coun- 
try of, 521, 546-7, 6561: réja 
of tee 582, 688 
Kath-ki-nau, occupied by the British, 
649: Kéthi Réjputeof Phaldakot, 
[496, 519, 527, 586 
Kathméndu in Nip&l 616, 607-8 
Katolgarh-or Kotalgarh, on the K4li, 
607-8: action with Gorkhilig 
near, 609: uneucceasful siege of, 


by Hearsey, 657: origin of names, 7380 
Katorméns of Kébul ... - 883 
Kators of Kébul, 381-82, 425, 484—5 : 

of Kumaon 468 
Katuris: ‘see KatyGras’. 


Katyéyani, epithet of Durga, 794, 848, 906 


a 
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Katytris of Kumaon, 365, 381, 439- Khatakwéli, caste of courtesans 529 
41, 449: founder of the, 467, Khataruwa festival .. 871 
779: Bieaud, 527, 584: of Pili, Khawds Khén in Kumaon ... 637-8 
454, 636: Sui, 494: Askot, 435, Khilpati, defeat of Hearsey at, 657, 800 
631: Baérabmandal, 494: Doti, Khimal, a female deity . 801 
455, 530: Sydnara, 527, 535: Khingalatchisthe Rakebasi 756 


Dénpur, 537: decline ef the, 
493, 619: last reigning family of 


the, 553, 568: worghip of the... 831 
Katydr Patti in Kumaan, 468 et seq. 
Kanberi inscription 410 
Kaulagarh, old capital of the Din, 

526, 562-3 
Kaurma-Purdéna, 286, 304, 776: ava- 

tar 299, 708 
Karsalyé, mother of Réma .» 708 
Kaushitaki, Brahmana 73 
Wausiki river, 294, 315, 365: goddess. 794 
Kauveri, Sakti of Kuvera 801 
Kechara, tirtha on the Karnfli 311 
Kedar, captured by the Palas of Ben- 

gal, 482: by the Mallas of Nepal, 

512, 615: see ‘Kedarnath.’ 
Kedare.Khanda, 287, 304, 323 


Kedarnéth, 269, 282, 284, 326, 348, 
466, 492, 561: grants, 585, 591: 
place i in history of religion, 703: 
origin of name, 739: death of 
Sankara, 768: Baiva wor hip, 770 


temple of, 2773, 798, 806, 811, 858 
Kekaya, king of 358-9, 373 
Kelu Pir, festival of 830 


Keshava, name of Krishna, 712, 714, 887 

[905 
Kestril ... was = 50 
Ketu. comet 299, 886, 893 
KetuméJa, country .. 289, 292-93, 295 
Khabish, a local deity ... 820 
Khagmara, Katyuri fort on Almora 
634-5, 538 
437 
728 
281 
.. 738 
557, 566 
558 
299 


hill... vee 
Khagina “ialect ae 
Khandaparaen, a title of Radm a 
Khéndava forest near Debli oes 
Khandoba affiliated to Siva 
Khanjar or dagger sign-manual, 
Kbarkhu revolt ave 
Khbass, mother of the Yakehas 
Khasas or Khasiyas, a Hindu tribe 
in Kumaon, 268-70, 380, 282, 
291, 293, 299, 353, 355, 359, 362, 
371: summary, 975-81, 439-42, 
485, 496: revolt of the, 509: list 
of Kbasiya rajas in Kumaon, 510, 
618-19, 527: revolt, 528, 639, 
558: name given to Thaépas in 
Nepél ... : 668, 756 
Khasiras tribe 353, 358, 362 
Kbasiyas see ‘ Kbasas.’ 
Kbasiya Brahmans in Kumaon, 734, 
775, 783, 768, 802, 806, 816, 818 
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Khiu-tsi-hi of the Gushan tribe, 400, 404 
Khos of Chitral 435, 439-41 
Khosas of Sind, Khasas, 379, 449 
Khote:. 401, 428-9, 452, 458 
Kharbura, action with Gorkhalis near, 


in Dehra Dun 617 
Kikatas tribe . 274 
Kiligarh or Kaulagarh, ‘old capital of 

tne Dan 26, 562-3 
Kilpuri in the Taréi, 549, 599: an- 

nexed by Gorkslis, 612: by 

Gudh ... ‘ . 612 
Kimpurusha country ... 289, 293 


Kingtisher bi wv 63 


Kinnaraa, genii 295-7, 748 
Kipin in Kabul, 296, 297, 353, 399, 430 
Kirént-desa in Nepal . 364-65 


Kiraénteswar, a title of Siva . 778 
Kirdtas tribe, 279, 282,354, 357, 363, 
365, 485: list of réjas in Nepal, 
[510, 518-19, 607, 732, 772, 777-8 


Kirati Chand, Raja 533 
Kiratipur in the low country 537 
Kirby aud Spence on insects 1O1 
Kirtipur in Nepal a ... 608 
Kishan Singh, Raotela, $95, 597 
Kissia of Herodotus or Susa . 3877 
Kite . =681 
Kitolo, king of the Yueh- ai 427, 430 
Klaproth ... 292 
Koch, on spiders ais oo» «= 96 
Koel se sc . 55 
Kohala... See 358, 370 
Kohistanis of Kébul ... .. 4382 
Kohlis of Kunaor 370 
Kohrar, battle of Pe 425 
Kokarasi, # local aay 832 


Kokla pigeon as .. 67 
Kokonor in Tibet 292 
Konvasirus tribe 279 
Kopheues river, “273, 377, 385, 400 
Kossai, in employ of Darius . 377 
Kosi river . 294, 315, 365 
Kota Garhi evacuated by the Gor- 


khélis ... 648 
Kota, Khasiya Raja of 527: annexed, 

637, 549, 565, 571: Chand resi- 

dence ... 582, 586 
Kotauli annexed by Chands .. 537 
Kotavi, mystical yoddess, 729-30 


Koteswar, temple toSiva as, 777, 810-11, 


(849 
Kotgéri Devi, temple to 812 
Kotivarsha, city of Bana 730 
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Kot Kangra Devi aes 7987, 812 | Kunti, mother of the Péndavas ... 807 
Kut-méyeswari Devi -. 837 | Kunu country, 296, 853, 359, 862, 876 
Korsula-Kadaphes ore ... 404) Kurmachal ‘ 810, 313, 606 
Kogoulo-Kedphises 400, 404, 410 | Kuru country 293, 295, 357 
Kréchalla, inscription of 603, 516 | Kurum river «ve 278 
Krakuchchhadda Buddha 771 | Kurus, see ‘ Uttare- karns.’ 
Krananda, coine of 444 | Kuruvarnakas tribe... w. 864 
Krauncha-dwipa si 258 | Kusa-dwipa, 288, 297 : country ... 296-7 
Kriddvana forest vee « 296 | Kuebing, clan of the Yo-tha 404 
Krishna mountain sy 295, 297 | Kushtha, a medicinal plant 273 
Krishna as Vishnu, 283-4, 708-10: Kush waktiya, Kators in Yassen and 
birth of, 712: a partiul incarna. Mast oj oo 381, 426, 435 
tion only, 713: as Ndérayan, 714; Kutila or ‘ bent’ alpbabet .. 482 
the supreme, 715: glorified hy Kuvera, lord of the Yakskas, 297, 
Biva, 716: praised by Brahma, 376: title of Krishna, 716, 747, 784, 
718: his exploits, 714-20: inter- [895 
polations regarding, 722; contest Kylindrine of Ptolemy... 864, 359 
with Rudra, 728: with Béna, 
729.30: with the false Vésu- L 
deva, 731-2: revonciliation with . 
Biva, 733: nome of, 789, 794: 
birth of Ganesha ... 808, 855 | Lacbhmenwar, ears at bBigeewas, 556 
Krishna pingala, epithet of Durga... 794 | Lac-insect, 163 
Kritiyaa tribe .. 802, 409, 426 | Lady-bird beetles, 116, 148 
Krittikas tribe ae 302, 802 | Lae-leh or chih-leh, 429 
Kramu river LahGl, 457, 512 


273 
Kshatrapa dynasty of Gujrit, 410, 422, 447 
Kshatriy as, tribe of, 355, 776: ae 


279: in Buddha's time 748 
Ksheinaovati, acity. .., oe 771 
Kshetrapél at Jngeswar, 762: tem- 

ple, 779, 810, 825, 894, 900, 913: 

grante ... 585 
Ktesias, on India ‘a 276 
Kubha river vee 273 
Kobjamraka-kshetra ... 339 
Kuen-luen range 290 
Kuhu river 294 
Kuli Kalyan Chand Raje 639 
Kulindas tribe 355, 359 


Kulu, 355, 358, 359 (note), 362, 370, 612 
Kumaon, invasion of, by Gorkhélis, 
609: preparations for invasion of, 
by British, 641-4: annexed by 
British, 666: administration un- 
der the British, 685-91: origin 
of the name, 506; earliest men- 


tion of by Musalméne -. 620 
Kumira ... 383, 794 
Kumiri, consort of Biva, 772, 781, 794, 801, 

(81s, 889 
Kumirika, namo of India 293 
Kumarijoa Bhatta, reformer 466 
Kumbhe-Kurna, o demon 606 


Kuiipur (Rénikhet) occupied by 
Gorkh6lis, 6511 taken by British, 652 


Kumudea mountain __... 289, 294.7 
Kunéor 296, 353, 359, 370, 576 
Kunar river 295, 385, 386 


Kunets tribe, °96-7, 363, 370, 379, 439 


Lakes of Meru, 289, 312: ‘of Kamaun, 817 
Lakhanpur on the Rémganga, 453, 527, 
536: capture of ... -. 635 
Lakshmana, birth of, ... 284, 708, 813 
Lakshmi, goddess, 811-2, 736, 783, 787, 
(798, 802, 814, 855, 905 
Lakehmi Chand, Raja ... 655, 643 
Lala, title in Askot ... «. 532 
Lalat Sab, Raja of Garbwil, 575, 


577: intervenes in Kumaon .. 601 
Lalité Devi, a goddess .. 798 
Lalitpétan in Nepél 516, 607 


Lal Singh, brother of Moban Singh, 
597-8, 601, G04: returpe to Ku- 
maon, 605-6: defeated by Gorkhé- 
lis, G69: claims disallowed, 643-4 
(note). 

Lamba, the mystical goddess -. 730 

Lainga purdéna, 286, 726, 728, 740, 771, 

805 

Lamghén . 886, 431, 435, oe 

Langtr of the Himélaya 

Langérgarb witbetands the Nepalese, au, 

613 


Lantern-flies eae 161 
Lapwing ... .. 68 
Lark, bush, aky, mountain, 66 
Léshtas, a tribe 4 485-6, 492 
Lassen on the river-hymn, 273: on 
Badari, 274: on route of the Aryas, 
278, 284: The Baktrian Greeks, 
386: coins, 389: Pélea, 499: Mahé- 
bhérats, 722; Buddhism 748, 751 
792, 818 


Lita, a goddess sas 


er 
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Page. 
Létas, tribe, See .. 279 
Latham on the Réjis ... o 966 
Latu, a local deity 831 
Leaf-insects ... 149 
Leopard, two varieties, 16: snow, 17: 

cat, 17: clouded, 35 : 

Lepidoptera, order of insects, 100, 185 


Lhasa founded, 466; Chinese oocn- 
pation of 
Lichchhavia of Vaisbli, ‘opponents of 
Buddha, founded a Tibetan dy- 
nasty, 460, 765: of Nep4l, 506, 614 
Limbds of Nepal 864-5 (note). 
Linga, emblem of biva, 301-39, 722, 
728: unknown in the Vedas, 706, 
721, 784: great at Jageewar, 303, 
779: worship in Himalaya and 
Soathern India, 739: by Buddhists, 
(759, 771-2, 775, 862-5 


610 


Lizards... 74-5, 78 
Lob-nor lake .. 292 
Localities, how noted, 8; in old 
worke misleading... 1 
Locusts ase 149 
Lohas, a tribe 279 
Lohba, action near, 566, 570, 673: 
surrender to British... 666, 792 
Lohita river 294 
Lohughét, river, 310: tal in Ka- 
maon, scene of Bénds contest, ... 780 
Loka-lokas mountains one ... 290 
Lokapélas, genii, 291, 886 
Lok-mA&tris, deities ... ... 884 
Lola, a hill state, sé 359, 368 
Long-horned beetles, ‘ite 112-8, 140 


Lopémudra, wife of Agastya, 806 
L b, Tibetan name of Nigérjone, 409 


Léls of Kali Kumaon .. 868, 589 
Lunar year in Kumaon -. 843 
Luni-sclar year in Kumson . 843 
Luni-Sot, ruins near ... . 443 
Lyddeker, papers on Zoology, 47-8 
Lynx, red, 18: Tibetan ... 35,46 
M. 

Machcohhindra, a Nepélese sage, 505 
Maddyavante, 294 
Médhava Achfrya, author of San- 

kara Vijaya, “ sh 
MAdhevas, a tribe, 378 


Madh Maheewar river, 827, 829, 770, Yue 
(81 


Mé&dho, title of Krishna 08 
Madhu, the Daitya, . 298, 716-7, 796 
MedhusGdans, title of Krishna, 709, 789, 


[887, 906 
Madhyamika school of Buddhism, 409, 
(758, 762 
Madras, .. 280, 357-8, 713, 807 


Mégh or Mén, festivalaofthemonth, 867 
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Mi country and tribe, 274, 357, 
894, 486, 488, 492, 611, 718, 733 
Magéduibe Kalinga ste . 356 
Maga Kalingas, tribe ... 8654, 383. 
Magic practised notably in Indo- 
Skythia, Kabul, ee » 154 
Magpie... * 64 
Mah4bbadra lake 289 


Mah‘bhérata, 272, 279- ‘81, 283, 861, 
876, 393, 707, 716: Weber on, 722. 8; 
(725, 776, 802, 807 
Mahédeva or Siva, 382, 721; See 
‘ Siva’. 
Mahadevi, honored by Buddhists, 759, 889 
Mah&kala, honored by Tantriste, 759: 
her Tantra, 759-60, 763, 794, 797, 819, 


[858 
Mahdnetras, tribe .. §=296 
Mahépanth 827, 773 
Mahérétri, goddess... .. 822 
Mahéeu, a local deity ... 886 
Méhatmyas, legende ... .. 287 
Mahévaipulya Sitras . 947,754 
Mahavira, the Jaina 420, 422 
Mahdavrishug, tribe 274 


Mahayéna or great vehicle, 409, 738, 752 

Mahendra mountains ... 298 

Mahendra Singh, son! of Mohan 
Singh, takes refuge in Rémpur, 
605 : returns to Kumaon, 606, ca- 


feated by Gorkhalis, 609 : clains 
disallowed at Kilpuri 611 
Maheavara, title of Siva 717 


Mahesvari Sakti of Mahédeo, 801, 919, 
8 
Mahishe- Mardini, 837, 348-9: temple 
+ 796-6, 812, 861 
Mahodays, deity ro 


Mahoragas, a tribe of genii ae 748 
Mahry ‘ri, captured by Chands .. 627 
Maitreya, the future Buddha 768 
Makar Sankrént, festivals of .. 872 
Mekwénpur, action at, against Ne- 

palese ... .. 678 
Mal or Malés, name of Tart, 619, 537, 648 
Mélas of Chhatisgarh ..  §=86L 
Mélati, rescue of ces ... 6867 
Malavas, tribe 55 357-60, 486 
Malaya mountains 293 
Malla- — a Noga chief, 818: 

form of .. ‘ 788 


Mallard .. 71 
Mallas, erect,» triedl at Bérahét, 
453, 512: inscription on, at Gopes- 
war, 611: tried] of the, at Gopes- 
war, 513: dynasty in Nepfl, 514: 
Doti, 529-30: of Sor and Siva ... 
Mallika near Méle Sed 311, 794 
Mallik-Arjona in Ackot, 313, 794, ’810, 
temple to Mallika ... 6812, 856, 858 
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Page. Page 
Malli tribe, .. 854 | Ménuré] Rajpote 
Mamumailig, 4:. references to workson, 44 / Ménushi B i eo a a 
Ménapess .. 788 | (Mare) .. a * 7 | 
Ménasa-Khanda, va 287, 297-8 | Mérés, faction in Kili Kumaon, 
Méng-sarovara, 285, 289, 204, 297, 507, 619: (Nalus case) 523, 637, 
306, 308, 812, 868 : ome for pil- 559; Bisht case, 688, 611: inva- 
grime to, 606-7 sion aided by, ae a 657 
Mandékinf river, 807, "927, 947-8, 862, | Maréthas in the Dan, 678, 90: 
770 Panipat ... 690 
Mandalas or magical circles ... 755 | Mérka, priest of the Asuras .. 764 
Mandaliks of Kéli Kumaon, 603, 516 | Mérkandeya Purana, 286, 298, 317, 
Mandara, mountain 289, 294, 794 862, 376, 795, 801-2: Rishi 738 
Méndhatagiri, mountain .. S11 | Marmot... ..28, 46 
Mandhétri, story of, 809, 848: ava- Marriage ceremonies, ‘first visit, 
tér se 707, 806 marriage hall, verification of the 
Mandi in the hills ... 858 pedigrees, givingaway, &c., 908-12: 
Mandir (Jodpuy) a Siwilik fort ... 526 to the urku plant, 912: to » water- 
Mangeli, a goddess... 889, 691 | veesel : 91s 
Marten... i ... 12 | Marshall, G—on the birds of Kumaon 
Martin, 62 and Garhwél, de... 
Marudvriha river ee 278 | Meds or Mers, tribe xe 802 
Marundai tribe. vat 354, 856, 884 | Mehtas or Mewitis of the Tardi, 
Maruts or wind-gods . 706, 716 (621, 548, 564, 589, 645 
Mérwér dialect of 879: " king of ... 391 | Mekalas, tribe 279, 711 
Masin, « local deity ... 820 | Mekh-Sankrdnt, festivals ... 869 
Massagetm tribe cs 396 | Mena, wife of Himdchal, 304, 785 
Mastuj, Katorsof .., 361 | Menander the Greek ... 890, 394, 396 
Méta-murti, temple.to.. ... 7883 | Merganser... whe 3 a 
Matri-pGja, 602: ritual ‘tor, sae 889, | Merlin 


918 
785, 801 


Matrie, goddesses, 
361 


Matsya, akingdom. ... ‘ 
Matsya-Puréna 256, 384, 707, 726, 796 
Matsyendra or Machchbfndre,, 505, 808 
Ma-twan-lin, Chinese historian, 400, 403, 


(408, 424 
Maules, coins of «. 392 
Manna-insect, 163 
Maynaa, tribe 384 
Maurya’ dynasty wee 
Maughani, battle of, 863 : (note) ...425-6 
see ai pies of ee 298, 736, 795 
May fli .. 180 
MayGra <aeatain se 295 
McClelland, on fishes ... 86 
McMaster, paper on birds 73 
Medég, a tribe 485 
Medha, a goddess er 884 
Mangafr, festivalsof the month ... 856 
Mani wae 294, 299 
Médnik Chand Raja... .. 537 
Maniky&la inscriptions, 4N8, 405, 408 
Ménil, Katy Gris retires to 535, 668 


Mankoti Rajas in Gangoli, 496, 527, 
537, expelled, 

Manorath Joshi at Késhipur, 596 : 
murdered by Nand Rér 


/ 





Mantis or praying insect .. 149 
Mantras or charms, 860, 890 
Mana, 282, et seq. 








Mern, the Indian Eden, 264, 289. 98, 608 
Merumandara mountain .. 289 
Merutunga, author of Therdvali, 423, 491 
Metallic beetles 109, 132 
Mewitis or Meb‘as of. ‘the Taréi, 521, 548 


[564 
Mhasoba, a local deity 619 
Mihirekula of Kashinfr. . 6434 
Milam in Juhér : 869, 455 
Milinds, king of tga, 894, 409 
Millipedes .. 6268 
Mimic beetles 106, 123 
Minivet .. 87 
Mingeswar, temple to Siva as, Bll 
Min.Sankrdnt, feetivale of 869 
Mites 90 
Mithridates of Parthia, 389, 396-7 
Mitra, Rajendra Lala, on the Yaveras, 
395 : on the Pale, sae 420- 


276, 279-80, 282, $03, 356, 
(362, 378, 419, 424 
Mohan pass into the Din .. 528 
Mohan Singh, vusurper, 577, 594: 
his family, 606: myrdors. Parma- 
napd Bisht,and Reni Sringarman- 
jeri, 595 : murders Jaikishan Josbi 
and Raja Dip-Chand; 597: usurps 
the gaddi, 598: murder of Lakshmi. 
pati Joshi, GOL: retiresto 2*mpur, 
602: restored, 604 : death. 604,644 
(note., 


Mlechchhos, 
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Molo, 8, 44: rat, 23: mothe 185 | Nagirjuna, employs Niga artists, 
Mollusca a . ~=—-B7 376: with Milinda, 394, 409: in 
Mongols in the Himiloyo . 512 Késhinir, 407, 738: Ruddhist 
Monkeys ... . 4, 44 writings uf, 752, 760: temple of, 810 
Months, names of, iv: Kumaon J ded Négarjun temple : 314, 569 
Moorcroft’s Travels 292, 645 | Nugurkot, records, 433, 438 : mer- 
Moradabad founded « 562 cuuaries, 591, 594 
Mountains of Jiambu- wi pa 203 | Nagas, 270, 281, 295, 297, 299, 318, 
Mouse, tree, bill, ticld, 24, 44- 45 : . 352, 064: summary, 373, 382, 
hore... 26 748, 752, 756, 8u5: rem in 
Mriga Brahmans of Saka dwipa, 354, 383 the hills 835 
Mrityunjaya ou Vikramaditya, £12 Naégu-saila 295 
deity $b), 770, 782, 913, 919 | Niiga-sena, same as Nigarjuna 409 
Mudras or mystical sing, 795, SUT: Nuydeo Pak imyir, 818, 856 
see ‘Kar-nyas,’ ‘ \ng-nyas.’ ” Navina attacked by Kumuonis 5U8 
Mughals in the Iimilaye 512 | Na,ndth, the seer of Clumpéwat, 
Muzglis of Hunza and Nayar 512 533: temple in Charal, 572, 585, 591, 


Muhuras of Ryuni, 507 (note) : of 
Bujan and Thal i 530 
Muir, J., Sanskrit texts, 275, 280, 


705, 71: on Nara, 715, on Ma- 

hébharata 722, 732 
Mujavats, tribe 27+ 
Mukbar Bind temple ii in 1 Nepél 770, 775 


Mukfta-Krishna, niowntaiis we «6295 
Miald-nakshatra, ceremonies for the: 
Mulberry cultivation 3 in tho hills 

Miller, Max, on Vaidik dates we 271 


Multan, battle near oe 424-5 
Mundan-debta, form of Nirmti ... 798 
Mungir inac viphion of the Palas, 481, 486 
Mungoose .. re 20 
Muniya w= «665 
Munja Keshavat, title of Vishnu... 789 
Mara, fly of Kumaon . 259 + 
Mura, the asura «718 
Murlimanohar, title of Vishnu, 788, a 
14 
Miarmis, tribe of 765 


Mus.tlman, iistortine:./ in Kun: font: 
450, 520-6, 537, 542-6, 557, 562, 
58L: on Kabul valley, £31: colonios, 


665: in Kumaon w= 842 
Musk rat, 8: musk deer 81, 48 
Muthri, 208, Sb, BOL, 304, 405, 712 
Muztagh rango 29u 
Myna Gt 
Myriapeda 2 20400 
Myrmeleous ‘ ISL 
Mysore, origin of naino 75 

N. 
Nabhi, son of Agnidhra  §=©293 
Nacra Somtou ot D’Anville, 382, 458 
Négéchul . =340 
Naga-dwipa, 293 
Naya monks, attack Almorn G02 
Naguntaka, title of Garura 805 
Nugarahara in the Kébul valley 431 


598, 809 
Nag-panchami, festival of, S48, BSL 
Négzrdja in the Him laya, 297, 701-2, 723, 
(783, 810 
Nnyvasuni, a goddess .. Bul 
Nig siddh hill, in Dan, 338, 526 
Nahan, held by Gorkhalis, 635: 
oecupied by J3ritish, 641, 605 
Nahapana of Gujrat, 392, 410 
Nah-Thi, Tsanpo of Tibet .. 705 
Naini, a goddess, 798, 812 
Naini-Tal . .. 316 
Naitbang fort in Pili, defeat of 


Ilarak Deb near, G04 : surrender 


to British 666 
Najib Khin Robilla in the Din, 575: 

at Pénipat wet 590 
Nakula, the Pindsva ... 281 
Nala and Dainayanti ... 776 
Nalanda temple Se 488 
Naleswar, title of Siva 776, 8il 
Nalini river we 292 
Nalu Kathayat, story of §22, 560 


Nambéri Brahmans in Travankor, het 


775 
Miin-karana, ritual for, 00 
Nina, « Maratha title 404 


Ndnakmatha, in the nae 549 : with 
the Pathans 599 
Nanda, mountain, 207 : goddess i in 
the Ifimilaya, legend of, + 297, 313, 


702: temples to, in Almora, 566 : 
Kror, 570, 792, 812-13, 851, 88° 
Nanda, foster father of Krishna 712 
Nandakini river 792 
Nand-ashtanu, festival o} on we «SL 

| Nandi, the bull of Siva, 737, 799, 802 
Nandi-Srdddha, ritual for .. =38NS 
Nandprayég : 831, 783 
Nandram, governur’ of Kashipur, 

590 : intrigues with Mohan Singh, 
597: becomes a feudatory of Oudli, 
598: uids Mohan Singh C04 
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Nau Durgs, nine Durgas, 612, 648 
Nérada, Muni, 28, 888: puréna, 

286 : avatér, 708, 716, 722,776, 784, 868 


Naraka, the Asura city of Ach, 718, 730 
Nar-Sinhs legend of, 467, 4938, 784: 
temples, 813-14: grants 682 : ava- 
tér 707, 786, 887 


N ara-Sinbi, Sakti of Vishnu «©6801 
Néréyana, Bréhms form of, 707-8, 
789 ; Krishna, form of, 714, 717; 
struck by Bive’s trident, 728: 
occurs in. Buddhist Siétras, 747, 
784, 788: temples, 814, 869, 006 : 
grante 501 
Nérfyan Chand retires ‘to Dott, ais 
descendants .. 683 
Néréyan Dyal, form of Vishna . =—788 
Narbhupdla Séh, Rajé of Gorkha... 607 


Néri-khorgum in "Tibet, 362, 369, 376, 468 
Narmadeswar, title of Siva, 782, 869 
Ner-Nérayan, 283, 307, 332, 707, 710, 

(714, 728, 776, 784 
Near Séhi, Gorkhéli Governor of 


Kumaon 618 
N@gik inscriptions ... .s 410 
Naukuchiya Tal, lake . .. 317 
Naulakhiya Mal or Taréi, 549, 661, 572 
Naulo, a Toe al deity 831 


Nawédda, old capital of the Din 626, 576 
Nep4l annals, 364, 873, 374, 378: on 
Vikrama, 423 : on Sankara, 464: 
“Xirdti dynasty, 610: Thékuri re- 
volt, 611: tris&l of Pastpati, 614: 
Ou Kréchalla, 516 : history of the 
Gorkhali state, 607-9: Chinese 
invasion of Nepil, 610: Jocal puli- 
tices, ... 613-614, 618, 867 
Nepél war, causes of the, 629: peace 
with Nepal, 667: boundary ques- 


tions, 668 : treaty concluded . 677-9 
Neuroptera order of insects 100, 180 
Nevill, on Indian mollusca 90 
Newars of Nepal 871 


Nicolls, J., Col., takes command of 
Kumadn forces ee 669, C 
Nicholson, on snakes ... 


Nidra-kélarupini born of Yaeoda . 74 
Night-jar ae st 63 
Nila mountain Se 289, 295 
Nilagriva, title of Siva... 721, 781 
Nflakas, tribe .. $296 
Nileswar, tennple to Siva as, 810 
Nilkanthe, title of Siva 781 
Nirmochana, the Asura city 718 


Nirriti, goddeas of evil, 790, 794, 797, 848, 


894, 914 
Nirvéna, 762-8, 755 
Nirvira river 294 


282, 300, 


Nishddas, a race of a aborigines, 
(372 
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Page. 
NiabSdhe mountains, 280, 294, 885 ; 


@ tribe, 800, 858, 861, 719 
Nit -kérm, ritual for 874 
Noakot, Réjas of, in Nepél o. §©608 
Nono, a title in Bpiti .. . 06 
Nut-hatch, 66: nut-oracker .. 64, 73 

O. 
Obi river ... 203 
Ochterlon , General, —operations ¢ on 

the Bat: aj, 641, 670: prepares to 

invade Nepél, 676: peace of Mak- 

w&npur concluded by him 678 
Odras, a tribe die 282 
Ogha, the R&kshasa « 718 
Oil- beetles 111, 136 
Om, mystic syllable... 860, 894 
Onkérnath on the Nerbudda 858 
Ooemo Kadaphes, .. 404 
Ooerki or Huvishka 408-4, 787 
Ordeal, trial by, in Kumaon . 627 
Oriole z sis 60 
Ornithology ». 48 
Orthoptera order of insects 100, 149 
Otter ce 19, 44 
Ottorokorrm, 279: see ‘Uttara kuras’ 
Ou-chang or Swat... . 429.30 
Oudb Nawab seizes pene 585: war 

with Kumaon 689 
Ounce fies re 17 
Ousuns of Wu-sun ... 400 
Ouzel . ... 58-9 
Owl, 61-2: ‘Owlet suk 62,72 
Oxua river, 289, 292, 401, 428 


P, 


Pébana or Baleswar, 310, 313 
Pabaneswar, temple to Siva, as, 810: 


grants to .. 604 
Pacheawar, title of Biva, 782, $10 
Padam Singh sai .. 611 
Padmé a goddess se 884, 889 


Padmanébha, deity: . 
Padmapsni, avalokiteswara 505, 808, 890 
Padma-Purdna, 286, 299, 704, 726. 795, 


(798, 855 

Padyér Rajpite of Chaugarkhe, 496, ae 
554 

Pahlavas, tribe, 280, 282, 423 
Paiséchaka mountains, 294, 297 


Paisichi, a dialect spoken by Pisa- 


chas_... (299) 873, 748 
Pékastaéni conquers the Dasyus ... 279 
Péla Réjas of Bongal, 481 : ‘in Ku- 

maon ... a 483, 486-92 
Palibothra, 353, ‘378, 387, 391, 394 
Pili Katydri Rajas, 464, 494-6, 636; 

capture of 636, 589 
Pamir range 299, 429 
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Painkbenda in Garbwfl . 786 
Pancha-chili mountains, 294, 313 
Panchajana, # marine demon 719 
Panch..-krama, Tantrik work .. 766 
Panchukita mountains 294, 313 
Panchélo, the Dutb, 354, 357, 360, 394 
Pandas of Jegeswar 303, 780 


Péndavas, 279, 281, 283, 355, 373, 443, 
[770, 807 
Piéndes employed by the Chauds, 
608, 550: of Bairti near were 


585: of Patiys ; _ 598 
Péndukeswar, 292, 332, 357 : 

per-plate grants from, 471, “ths, 811 
Pdndura mountain ; 205, 297 
Pénduwala, ruins pear... wee 443 
Pandya, a prince of the Dakhin 719 
Pandya country 362, 373 
Pénini 274, 394 
Panipat, battle of, s Kumaoni con: 

tingent there fi . 690 
Panjtar inscription 403 
Pannégas, a tribe - ua 297 
Pannéga-kshana, title of Garon... 805 


Panther, variety of leopard .. = =16 


Pants of Gangoli 640, 551, 557 
Panwérs in Garhwél .. 446 
Par&chas of Kabul ae, gee 
Péradas tribe 282 
Partkram S4h of Garbwil, sr, Cos. 5, 

615 
Parisara Rishi, temple to ae 


Pérasikas ... .. 298, 387-8, 361 
Parasuréma, 312, 378: avatér, 707, 709, 


722: contest with Réma, 724, 776, 803 
Parbatiyas, a people vw. 792 
Périjata mountain, 295: tree, 296, 320, 

{719 
Parikshit, Réja of Hastindpur 281 
Périp ‘tra mountains, 293, 357 


Parkhu Pant of Gangoli, exploit of, 551, 554 
Paropanisada mountains, 362, 372, 385, 

(387-8, 396 
Purroquet 54 


Partéb Singh, claim to Tarai dis- 


allowed 644 
Partip Chand Raja... .. 537 
Parthian revolt, 387: Arsakes, 388 : 

Mithridates, 389: coinage, colonies, 280 


392, 397, 410, 439 
Partridge, snow, chiuker, black, Brey 
kyah, Modgson’s bill 
Parushaka country 
Parnsbni river 
Pérvati, birth of, 303- 4: known aleo 
as Uns, Gaon, Durga, Kalikd, 
Bhadra: her worship, 718, 722, 739, 
[ 781, 785, 788, 791-2, 802, 884, R89, 891 
Pheupatas, followers of Pusupati, 773, 860 
[s68. 9 


’ 
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273 
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Pasupateswar, title of Siva 770 

Pasupati, form of Siva, 407: ac- 
knowledged by Buddhists, 465: 
weapon, 714, 773, 734, 738, 761, 


763: in Nepaél 770-2+ in Kedér, 
778 : priesta of 808, 927 

Pitdla, 303-4, 319 (note), 719, 794: 
liet. of . 925 
Pétala- Bhabancsware, "310, 318, 782, 
[810 
Patan in Nepél Pr . =515 
Patanjali, philosopher, 394, 742, 754 
Pathan inscription... .. 421 
Pattis tribe 358, 358, 362, 373 
Pathya-Svasti 273 


Paundrakas tribe, 282 : ""Vésudevé of 


the 731, 779 
Pavani river 292 
Peacock . 67 
Pelican... “1, 72 
Peunbo in Tibet . we 766 
Periplus of the Erythren sen 391-2 
Peraonified energy, worship of 736 
Peters, on scorpions 96 
Phégun, festivals of the month 858 


Phaldekot held by Kéthi Rajpits, 
496, 527: annexed . 
Phélguna or Arjuna 315, 715 
Phartiyél faction in Kali Kumaon, 
507-8, 519, 559, 583, 591, 593, 
Sib Deo murdered, 594, 604: in 
Juhér, 611: invasion aided by, 
647 : defeat at Khilpati, attributed 


to «. 657 
Phatepat Sih of Garhwal 573-5 
Phaunas, a tribe 399 


Pheasant. monal chtr koklis, kalij 


harnea 67, 72 
Phrabates of Parthia... 397, 410 
Phruri tribe 353, 399 
Phal.Sankrant 872 
Piculet 55 
Pig, wild . ey 28 
Pigeon, green, wood, stock, rock ... 67 
Pilerimages to Kear and Badari ... 70+ 


Pilibhit, Hearsey’ force starts from, 
for Operations ix: the Kali valley 
Pill-bectles ad 
Pinékisa or Pinéth, 315, 782, 848, 

(856 : grants to, 566, 569, 592 
Pindar river an 297, 313, 335 
Pindas for obsequial observances, 853, 921 


655 
105 


Pinjara mountains 294 
Pipit 63 
Pisces Pan ‘ 82 
Pitimahe ... 1 715- 16, 747, ae 
Pittra, the Asura 718 

Plaksha-dwipa 288 
Planct-worship, ritual for 893 


Pliny 352, 384, 396 
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Plover 68: stone . » 8&8 
Poobard * tee ad 
Poh-ho, kingdom of ... 420, 431, 488 
Poisoning pools for fish . 82 
Po-he-lo or Iskardo.. 481, 436 
Ponies, Tibetan and Bhéber 48 
Pon religion in Tibet : See ‘ Bon.’ 
Porcupine 26, “4 
Porpoise of the Ganges “te 
Poras an Indian king writes to 
Augustus, 892; or Eber of Dehli, 460 
Potato- beetle o =116 
Prabhésa (Bomnéth) .. 710 


Pradhaman 8b, of Garhwal and 
Kumaon, 577, 602-5 : makes terms 
with Gorkhflis, 610-11,615; death 617 
Pradipt Bib, Rajé of Garhwél, 574, 688, 


[ 
Pradyumns .. 716, 729, 888 
Prégjyotisha in Asim.. 
rabled, the Vaishnava, 299, /20, 784, 
(786. 7 
Prajépati, 280, 320, 706-7, 726, 896, 919 
Prajna-péramita (perfection in wie- 


dom) of Nagarjuna... 752, 766 
Prakriti or nature 735, 740, 742, 768 
Pralambha, slain by Krishna .. 718 
Prénayam in Kumaon, 859, 876 
Prasanga school of Tibet . 754 
Prasthales tribe 280 


Pratisthana on the Godavery, 411, 
449: a name of Jhisi 


Pratyadhidevaths 886, 898 
Pratyeka Buddbas .. 752 
Prayég, holy figtrea, at 568, 560 
Prinsep, J.—tables ‘ .. 843 
Prisbnigarbha, title pf Vishnun ... 789 
Pritam Sah of Garhwél, 577, 616: 

claim to the Dén_... 682 
Pritchard on the Rajis 366 
Pritbinéreyan Sah of Nepé} . 608 
Prithipat Séh, Raja of Doti, 647 : 

invades Doti and is killed . 656-7 
Prithirej, defeat of and pret e of 

Siwslks, 524 
Prithwi 300 
Ptolemy, geographer, 279, 295, 352, 

366, 384: king 6 852 
Pulindas, tribe of : 796 
Pundras tribe, 857, 360, 731. 2, 779 
Panyé, a goddess . 891 

891 


Punyanvukha, a goddess 
Puranas, eighteen in number, of 
different dates, 286: their geo- 
graphy and ethnography, 288, 294, rive 
35 
Pari in Orissa, math at .. 768 
Purnimé or fall moon, festivals of 
the, 848 at seq. 


Parnoda lake, 294 
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one O10’ G18, BST gre graate to, ito OT, 585, 601 
Purusha, supreme epirit, avatér, 708-0, 
(714, 718; 735, 740, 748 


716 : false, 782, 787: meaning of, 789 


Purushottama of Gangoli, 651, 654 
Purva-dwipa, eastern isknd .. 204 
PGs, festavals of the month . 867 
PGshan, deity me 037 
Pushkera-dwipa, 288: mountain ... 296 
Paoshkar .- 36 
Pashm or shewl-wool . oe §6=— 1 
Pushpadante, story of . 304 
Pushpeka mountain... 805, 297 
Pushti, a .. 738, 794, 684 
Pitena, the child-alayer 711, 719, 867 
Putresvari, a goddess ... 601, 8138 
Pyithana io epee houss of the 
Mankotis 406, 600 
Python ee - 76 


Q. 


Quail, bush, corn, rain, button, bus- 
tard 


Quintus Curtins 


R. 


R&dhé, the mistrees of Krishna, 736, 798 
Raghunfth, temple in epee: 789, 


813: grant to . 604 
Raheb or Rémgangé river . 621 
Rabu, eclipse ai 886, 898 
Rail 70 


Rainks Réjas of Doti, "629, 684, 641, 544 


Rdj- Rajat, title of Chands 507 
Raja Sekara, writer 408 
Réja-Sdya sacrifice 71 
Rajévali ... w «6411 
Rajbir, a title of KatyGrie, 520, 

636: in Askot “ 631, 658 
Raj-binga in Champa wat, 507, 529 
Raj-chelts or palace slaves . 669 
Réjis. 270: Raive-Kirbtas, 

Rajpur canal in the Lur .» 626 
Raj-Rajeewari Devi . 346, 448, 816-16 
Rijya, a state 365, 368, 507 


Rhjya-Kirdtas, tribe, 270: their rep- 
resentatives "369, 362; in Kumaon, 465-8 
Rakbas-Té) sat 289, 411-18 
Rakebébandan observauces, 850, 886 
Raksha-Bhdgaratti, a Baddhiet work, 753 
R&kshasas, tribe, 277, 280, 290, 296-7, 
{299, 876, 506, 716, 806, pages 


Raktavija, the Daitya 
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Réma, avatér os, 708: as Vishnu, Redshanks 70 
708, 716, 720: notices of, in Redstart 60 
Mahdbhérate, 732: contest with ons of dietributionof lool faune, 3 
Parasura 724: reconciliation Rekgon in the Himdlaya 8009 
with Siva, 783: at Kamaleswar, Reptiles ee "8, 78 
778: at Rémeswar, 308, 782, 858 :. Rig-Veda 272, 274, 276 
temples to 789, 814, 869 Rikheswar, temple to Bivs, as «6810, 851 
Rémsa Chandra, temple to ... 618 | Rikhikes, in the Din ... 284, 838, 873 
Rémepédak, form of Vishnu, 789, 813, | Rikh-tarpan, worship of the Rishis... 850 
848 Rikehs mounteins s36 299 
Bémas, be vee 367, ort Rinmochana S11 
Rédma-se Rishabha mountain 294 
Rimfyana, 272, 278, 707, 724-6, 802, 806 Rishikas, tribe 279 


Rémeswar temple in Bel, grant to, 569, 
(782, 810, 858 
Rémgangas (western), 318, 391, 531, 547, 


[559 
Rémgér, Khasiya Réja of 527 
Rémjani, form of Vishnu 789 
Eammohan Roy on the date of Sank. 
are. Achérya 464 
Rémnagar on the Kosi... 543 
Ramnaumi featival, ... .. 848 
Rém R&i, Garn, of Dehra, 840, 848 
Rameay in Kumaon : .. 683 
Rassyake country ss 289, 293 
Ban Bahfdur Sah of ‘Nep6l, 608, 
613: restored killed ... 618 


Ranch6la in Katydr, 866: action 
near... « 680 
R&nikhet (see Kumpnr), 
Ranjor Singh Thape in Nahan, 936, 641, 
(666 
Rao inscriptions, 404, 410: titles in 


use ee fey ... 404 
Réotelas, cadets of the Chand house, 542, 


[553, 606 
Raper on the Gorkhélis 620 
Rasa river . as ... 378 
Réeélu, deified hero 852, 438 


Bat, mole, brown, 23; tree, house, 
bambu, 24, 44-65 ; anake 


Ratanchand Raja 529, 829 
Ratgallis officials vas 550, 560 
Rathabshini or Rémgangs 313 
Bathors of Kanauj i 491 
Ratneswar, temple to Siva, as 809 


Ratu. story of, lead man of Kat- 
ur 554 
B&vana, the Rékehasa, "284, 299, 708,. = 
Raven 
Revi river 
Rawiin in Tibri 
Rawal, chief priest of Kedér and 
Badrinaéth w= 472, 775, 787 
Réwan-brad we 289, 312 
KRéwata of Kumaon, 494, 503, 507, 
610, 516, 553: see also ‘ Rajye- 
kirdétas : of Milam .,.. we «457 
Redbreast eu .. ~=6sBB 


278, 294 
. 680-1 


Rishis, constellation of the, 299, 802, 820 
Ritter on the Réjis 366 
River-hymn in the Vedas, 272 : 

rivers of Meru, 292, 878: of the 

Himavat 294, 313 
Robin, 60: water fog 61 
Rock temples, forme of Siva, in, 787, 762 
Rohillas employed by Debi Chand, 

631: invasion of Kumaon, 586-7 : 

disturbances, 611 : aid in invasion 

of Kfimaon, 645, 652 : retires to 

Benares 1 ©6814 
Rotler wat .. 69 
Romakas, tribe 296, 437 
Romanes, tribe .. 3858 
Ronos of the Hinda- Kush 404, 435-37 


Rose-beetles 109, 130 
Rose-fineh 66 
Rot, a species of tenure 522, 629 
Ruby-throat 61 


Rac, eggs-of the, 402 (?) legend ... 

Ruchaka, country ; 

Rudra, 299, 322: in the Vedas, 705, 
734: title of Krishna, 716: 
inferior to Krishna, 717 : the 
older and the later, 720 : Siva us, 
721, 781: bow of. 725: at Dak- 
sha’s sacrifice, 725, 734: contest 
with Krishna, 728: considered 
one with Siva, whio i reconciled 
with Vishnu, 733 : Pasupati form 
of, 773 : Himélaya, 775 : consort 
of, 790 : hie sister, Ambike, 793: 
festival, 854.5: in ritual, 890 
et seq 

Rodra Chand Raja, 542,. ordeal of 
battle, obtains Tarki, 546, 643 

Rudradatta Pant: Brahman... 499, 581 

Rudranéth 430, 770, 775-6, 811, 869 

Rudras, Gerii . .-. 207, 322 

Radrbir Sah, Gorkhéli Governor af 


804 
294 


Kumaon 614, 619, 674 
Rudrpryég. * $34, 347 
Rudrpur in the Tarki, 549, 581, 


586, 589, 596 : falls to Oudh, 689 : 
occupied by oe 609: aul 


Wali, farmer 646 
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Buff tie ... 69 | Sdketa or Oudh, «. 894 

Bukmini and Krishna ... 712,719 | Saks, featival of bee .. 426 
Rum-gallis of K&firstén ... 437 | Sakre or Vaaava occurs in Buddhist 

Réniya, a local deity .. 6881 Sitras ... 747.8 
Repeeswar, temple to Siva, as, 810, 851 | Sakti, worship in the Himélaya, 
Russell, on snakes me . 78 701-2: popular, 728-4: origin of, 
Russell's viper : 77 735-8, 768-60: idea borrowed by 
Russie, Tibetan name of .. §©288 Buddhists, 761-2: allied to the 
Rutherford, Dr., attached to Kumaon Bonpo deities, 764: sanctioned by 
force 642, 645 Senkare, 770: forms commonly 


RyGni, occupied by British, 653 : 


temple + 828 
8. 
Bébari dialect $60, 373 
Sébir Shéh, the pseudo pringe in 

Kumaon 681 
Sachipati, a title of. Indra 748, 884 
Sacrifices and oblations ... 865 
Sadanira river ae = «VBL 
Badhsiu form of Siva ... 770, 773, 864 
alae sprang from Krishra 716 

Sagara, sag 280, 309 
Sagerukey of Ptolemy .. 897, 399 
8éb or Shab, title of Vésudeva 405, 

426: in Kalakea legend, 406, 419, 

426, 738: on Allahabad pillar, 406, 426 
Siehadeva, the Péndava 21 
64h Réjas of Lohéru, 3978, 438 : of 

Ujain 884, 419 
Bahasrékeha, the thousand- -eyed 778 
Sabasrénikea of Kansambhi ... 284 
Séhus of Dwira Hit ... 550, 560, 670 
Behya mountains aes .» 293 
Saim, a local defty 825, 830 
Saindhavas tribe 857, 358, 860 
Saineya, charioteer of Krishna 279 
Saiva, Purina, 286: worship in the 

Himflaya, 701, 704: absorbed 

Buddhism, 723: contest with 

Vaishnavas, 724: opposed to sac- 

ordotalism, 727: contest at Bena- 

res, 781: reconciliation with 

Vaishnaves, 733: union with 

Buddhism, 738, 759, 772: shrines 

in Kumaon, 770, sn list ... 809 
Sakadatta 411, 449 
Bakéditya of Kumson.. ww. 41) 
Saéka-dwipe 288, 207, 354, 883 
Saka cra 406, 410-25 
Békala or Sangala “361, 894, 409, 48 
Sakerauli tribes ses 396-7, 399 
B&kari diulect, 8360, 373: title 412 
Sakas, tribe ,of, 270, 279-80, 282, 

297, 352, 358, 364: summary, 

$72, 878, 382-4083: era, 410-26, 846 
Békasena at Kanheri ... we «410 
Sakasene in Armenie ... w» =426 
Sakastene 397, 448 


worshipped, 790-802, 884 : teaching 
of priests, 865: son of Vasishtha, A06 
Sakuni, slain bey 711, 719 
Sékya Muni: Bee ‘Buddba’ sas 
Balivabana, 352, 378, 410-1, 421, 438, 
Case. 9, 530-1, 779 
68é)mali- dwipe 288, 296 
Sélwas of Sakala, tribe. . 357, 359-60, 372 


Salyu, king of the Madras, 713, 719 
Samadhi or trance 755 
Sema- Veda, quoted 736 
Sambber deer ~~ 29 
Sambbu (‘ progenitor’) title of Siva, 299, 

(716-7, 808 
Sampahe . 452, 457 


Gamvaradya “Tantra, Buddhist work, 759 
Sandhya or office for domestic wor- 


ship. a 874 
Sandpiper . a 69 
Sangal Nég, temple to 836 
Sangha or Buddhist assembly . 7% 
Sanhitas or col'ections... 271, 287 
Bani, the god Saturn ... 803, 886, 893 
Sanjaya, the chariteer... 732, 789, 815 


Sankara, a synonym of Siva, 296, 294), 
(706, 747 
Sankara Achérya, apostle of the hills, 
his age, 463: in Nepél. 465, 785: 
in Kumaon, 466, 735: appears to 
KatyGni Raja, 468: his writings, 
767; life and work, 768-70, 779-80 


(782-3, 790 
Sanke Somtou of D’ Anville, 882, 458 
Sankha-Kita, mountain 296 


Sankhys wystem of philosophy, 740-1, 754 
Benlre™:) pemeas of sun from one 


constellation to another .. 669 
BanyAsini, a goddess -. 80L 
Sansara or suffering, oe 755 
Santaurs, iocal deity -. 801 
Sanny eis in Baleswer.. - 642 
Saptrikhi, constellation of the -» 802 
Saran, encroachmente of the Nephlese 

in «oe 681-4 
Barance tribe ; 396-7, 899 
Bérngzs, title of Krishoa 709 


Sarasvati river, 272-3, 278, 294 : 
goddess, 274, 736, 759, 768, 857, 901, 950 
Sareyu or Sarja river ... 294, 
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Barbeswar, title of Siva, 781, 8ll, 927 
Barbna in the Taréi, 649; seized, 

685, 587, 589: with Oudh . 699 

Gerira or relics of Buddhs 749 

Sér Néth, Péla inscription 489 


273, 298-4, 808, 312, 359 
707, 77%, 773, 781 


Satadru river, 
Satapettea Bréhmane, 


Satérédriya hymn 720,773 
Satasringa, mountain ... ... 297 
Sathvebana sie 409, 421 
ati, the wife of Biva ... 302-4, 726 
Setlaj river ... 2728, 293, 359 
Satrapies of Baktria -. 386 
Satrughns, 208 : birth of 708 
Bat Tal lakes 317 
Béttvata. form of Krishna 789 


Satya Néréyan, form of Viahnu, 788, 815 


Satyansth, a sage 634, 537, 815 
Batyavrata, sage 279 
Seumysa, portion of Bhérata 293 
Saun, festivals during .. 849. 
Baundikas, tribe -« 279 
Bauviras, tribe 357-60 


Bavaras, tribe 279, "964, 795, 800, 867 
Bévitri, the personified gayatri 299, 736, 


{849, 875, 901 
Séwan or Saun, festivals during 849 
Saw flies 246 


Bayanus or elders appointed, 508, 537, 568 


Sayyid Ali Murtaza dute of 505 
Scarabeous beetle 106 
Beavenger beetles as 105 
Bchlegel on the Mahébhérate 722 
Bcorpion-flies 180 


Scorpions ase 90, ‘92, 96 


Seleukos Nikator ... 887 
Benas of Bengal 491.2, 511 
Sericulture, 2U0: introduced from 

Chine through Tibet 500 
perika or China .. 279 
BSeshnag, the Naga, 298- 9, 315, 819, 

875: temple to ae .. 835 
Sets of the Silver country 854-5, 358 


Bettlement.of S6kti Gosiin .. 655 


Severtsoff, mammals of Turkistan... 47. 
Sexton- beetles, : .. 106 
Shéhjehdén-namah in Kumaon .. §=562 
Shah Wali, farmer of Rudrpur..._ 645 
Bh&li or Suwil river .. «SES 
Shama eas . 8 
Bhashthi Mahoteava, ritual for ... 888 
Bhawl-wool we «= AT 
Bheep, blue, 17, 34, 45, “48, 47: do- 
mestic, 38 : Tibetan... .. 389 
Bheldrake awe «7 
Bhelle, terrestrial and flavistile 87 
BSheehéchal or Abu mountain .. 306 
Bhield-beetles ase 106, 128 


Shikra on -- =—6 
Shinduh, Indie of the Chinese 493, 409 


Page. 

Shins of the Upper Indus .», 485-6 
Shiuréj Singh, Raja of Rtshiper - 606 
Shiuratri featival 868 
Shor or Sor : See ‘ Sor.’ 
Shoveller os we = Co 
Shrike, 56: tit 63 
Shrews 8 “os, 47 
hiam, era in . 418 
Sib Deo Joshi in the Tarbi, 585- 6: 

as principal eee 687.93 : 

death 694 


Sibia 69 
Sib Lal, Governor. of the Tarbi 599, 600 


Sib Singh Reetela, set up as Raja of 


Kumaon 605 
Siddhas, genii, 290, 296- 7, 800, 819, 358, 
; (813, 815 
SiddLasrama or Badari .- 284 
Siddha Sensni, epithet of Durga ... 794 
Siddhi or estate of perfection 755, 759 
Sigal, city of the Sakas 897, 448 
Sikhi mountaina . 294-5 
Si-Khiung, people of Tibet, 430, 459, 486 


Sikhs, some amongst Bhuksas, 372: 
Gurus of Debra shrine, 673; in 
the Dun, 574, 578-80: Mabante, 


619: raids, 620: temples of 840 
Biladitya of Kanauj : .. 424 
Sileswar, a title of Siva, 776, 811 
Silk mothe ao .. 188 


Silk worms 200 
Sindhu river, 272, 292, 294, 859, 429 
Sindhu Sauvirds, a tribe 280 
Sinha, title of Garhwali R&jaa 507 


(note) 

Sintu river. 429 

Sirw belonged to Doti, 496, 527, 529, 

537, 541: captare of, 559-2, Rina 
of, 553: Peon ie . 697 
Sirikol : aes ... 439 
Sirkur see . 65 
Sirmor Raja intervenes in 2» Dehra Din, 578 
Siromani Das, governor of K&éshipur, 590, 
[596 
Siskin .. 66 
Sisupéla, lord of Chhedi, 711-12, ut 
Sita, ordeal of, 708, 761: temple of ats 302, 
813 4 
Sita river, 292, 429: in Kumeon, 815 
] Sitaban, in Kota Dfn .., .. 816 
Bitala, a goddess 763, 858 


Sitala Devi, temple, 800 : ‘grants, 685, 598 


Sitanta mountain bain 294 296 
Siteawar, title of Siva ... 782, 849, 856, 

[869 
Sitods lake. . 294-5 


Bitoli ridge near Hiwalbégh, 604 : 
occupied by British, 653: base 
against Almors - 662 
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Page. Page 
Siva (the ‘ auspicious’) unknown in Somwati amdwas.... .. 850 
the Vedas, 706: first ocours in Bona river 373 
730 


the Brébmanos. 706, 747; as 
Mahédeva is superior to Krishna, 
710: inferior to Krishna, 717: 
the great god, 721 : bow of, 724: 
ut Dakshe’s sacrifice, 725-8: aids 
Bana, 719: contest in Kashi, 
731: reconciliation with Vishnu, 
733 : the modern is a pre-Bréh- 
munical deity, 733-5: Androgynous 
- ‘m of, 736-8: linga emblem : 
; Lirga : : eanctioned by San- 
kura, 770 : see ‘ Pasupati,’ ‘ Ru- 
dra :’ names of, 780, 861 : tem- 
ples to, 761-3: father of Kartti- 
keya, 802: of Ganesha, 803: 
great festivals, 816, 860: great 


temples in India of @58 


Siva-trimukhi in coins, ee 8; tem- 

ples ibe 781 
Biwélik hills, 450: use of the term 

by Musalmén historians . 
Siyehi Devi, nountain, 815 : occu- 

pied by British 
Biyéh-Poshes of Kébul.. 
Biyflas tribe 
Skambha, the supporter 
Skande, or Kérttikeya, 302. 469, 

729, 738 : temples of . 802, 888 
Skands-Poréna, 286-7, 297: " con- 

tains niae Khandas . 304, 726 
Sky lark 66 
Skythians, 396, et eeq., + 399, 406, 

428: Guj rit, 410: of Chitral, 

435 : of Garhwél, 445, 607 (note) : 

of Sor, 529: of Doti ; 5 list of ... 530-1 
Slavery in Garhwél 615, 618, 620 
BSlesh-méntak forest in Nepal: 772, 870 
Smriti, period ws 272 
Buails 88 
Snakes, harmless and venomous 
Snake- bird 72 
Snipe, jack, solitary, painted, com- 

mon : 
Svow-leopard, 17: cock, 67: par- 


295 


rasa 67 
Boga 386, 396-7, 400, 436 
Boke of Milam.. 369, 457 
Solar year 843, 869 
Soma, 297, 300, : : title of Krishna, 716: 

[791, 805, oo 919 
BSombansis of Kumaon, 497, 

of Oudh, 504: of Thisi, ee 

Nepél we 772 
Som Chand Réje 498,500, 504 


Somcewar temple, 315, 388, 810: 
grants to 
Somniéth, (Prabhése), | “719 : 


of magic 


.. 566 
school 
754, 858 





524-6, 644 


... 662, 665 
434-5, 437 


Stri-réjya or Amasonian ‘kingdom i 


Sonitpura, city of Banas sve 
Bor belonged to Doti, 496, 627, 


629: attacked, 630, 537: an- 

nered, 541 : bjs of of ... 553, 568, 670 
Bpanish-fly . Ll 
Sperrow Bi oo =: 6B 
Sparrow-bhawk én . = 60 
Sphinx-moths ... 188, 314 
Spiders . «= 90 
Bpiti ... 358, 406 
Spotted deer ae = 29 
Springing-beetles —.. ...110, 133 
Squirrel, striped, flying 22, 44 


SrédJdha observances, 850, 858 ; see 
further ‘ funeral ceremonies.’ 
Sramanas, Buddhist astetjcs 749 
Sri produced from the ocean, 320, 717, 867 
Sri Chand, Gujrathi, story of . 684, 639, 


[567 
Sridhara, title of Vishnu ..887, 906 
Bri Harsha, his ora, 414, 424 : 

king .. 488 
Sri- Jentia; an amolet ‘alter 766 
Srtkantha sectarial mark 728 
Sri-Kshetra wo =844 
Srinagar, Garhwil, founded, 446, 

526 :, temples near, 346, 453: 

Raja of, 549, 562, 564: 

of, 568, B72 : ‘captured 577, 580, 

603 : threatened by Bobhillus, 

587 : occupied by British .. 687 
Srinétheswar temple in Giwér 583 
Sringeri math, in ee 463 : in 

Mysore ...768, 862 
Sringin range .. 289, 295 
Srfvatsa sootarial merk .. 728 
Srughns .. 862, 369, 451 
Btag-beotles ~ ...107, 124 
Stare eae .. 665 
Starling se 64 
Stevenson on Sivaism ... ... 784 
Stewart on the Bhukeas, 371 (note 
Sthéviras, Buddhiet clergy, 749, 761 : 

as opposed to a hd ... 863 
Stick-insects oo. 149 
Stilt set we =70 
Stint i .. «= 68 
Btoat sae 12 
Stolicska, on birds, 73: on area 

78: on spiders aii . 96 
Stork . 70 


Strabo, the geographer, 391, 896, 426 
Strachey, H., Lieutenant, on the 


R&jis 3€6 
Sirachoy; Sir J., Skands Purina, 

271: Réjis, 367 : history sve 
Strepsiptera ss ate 


960 








INDEX 
Page Fage. 
Bubeksha mountain . .. 204-7 | Svasti Vachana, ritual of, 878, 877 
Subhévati, title of Varuna . 292 | Svetambera TJainns .. 420 
Ruchieravas, title of Vishnu 789 | Sveti river .. 278 
Gadarshana or discus, weapon of Swadba, a goddas, ... 796, 884 
Viehnu 299, 729 | Swallow EF * 72 
Gadarshan Sah of Garhwél, 616, 680, | Swamp deer er : 28 
(823, 833 Swarge or paradise 
Bagriva, form of Garura 296 | Swét or Ouchang, 266. 7, 429. 81: 
8Gi, dynasty in Kéli Kumaon, 494, river see 885 
607, 5608, 610 : town 780 | Swayambhunéth of Nop, 
Sukeswar, tenple to Siva, as ... 810 ling ere, 825 
Bukra's curee, 507, 797 : Venus, 886, 893 | Sweta mountains 289, 294, 297 
Suktimat mountain... ... 298 | Swetodara mountains ... 294, 297 
Sukéta, mountein 297 | Swilt ss wo = 
Sulaiman Shikoh, extradition and Swithoe, on birds a «678 
marder of . 663-4 | Syémé, a name of Kili 798, 812 
Samanjasa mountain ... 293 | Syémakas, tribe . 296, 359 
Sumants mountain 294 | Sykes, fishes of the Deccan a 76 
Sumeghe mountain 297 | SyGnara, KatyGris of, 527, 635, 539 


Sumitré, wife of Dasarathe 
Sunébha, eon of Garuda 
Sunéga moantain 


Sunéman, brother of Kansa, 718-19 
Bunder Prayég 338, 3850 
Sung-yun, Chinese traveller, 429-30 
Sunwars, tribo of hes 764 


Supirswa mountain 
Surabhi, mother of kine 
Surddevi, goddess of wine 
Sarajbansis in Nepé! ... 
Buras, tribe .. 304, 320, 357, 360 
Surass, mother of the serpents ... 299 
Surasenas, tribe, 354, 358, 361, 394, 719 
Suréshtra or Gujrht 357, 360 
SGrya, or sun-worsbip in the 
Himilaya, 722, 704, 724: title 
of Kishna, 716: one w:th Siva, 
726 : sanctioned by Sankara, 770: 
ia Kumaon, 804: see ‘ Aditya,’ 
[850, 858, 886, 894 
ours deva dynasty in Khie-pan- 
429, 439 
804 
.. 845 
360, 397, 399, 403 


Birye. -Néréyan, the sun-god 
Burys Siddhénta in use 
Has tribe of, 


8u- Sanyéma, title of Yama 292 
Sushoma river 273 
Suswa river a38 
Sate relates tho Purénas 297 


Batra period i 
Butra pitaka of the Buddhists ... 747 
Sutadri river, 273, 359 : see ‘ Satadru.’ 

Suvarna-bhumi, 285, 290, 359, 362, 376, 


458 

Suvarna-gotra in Tibet, 452, 455 

Buvarna-prubhasa, Buddhist work... 759 

Buvarna river of Wilford 313 

Gvéha, deity 308, 884 

Bvastika, sation of the Lichchhavis 
and used by Bons 





765 





Ssemg-teien, Chinese historian 398, 401 
T. 
Tadasur, title of Siva ... 782 


Ta-hia (Baktria) in Chinese authors, 397, 


{ 399, 400 
Tahora or Attak a8 .. 958 
Yailor-bird es 61 
Taittiriya Bréhmana 793-4 
Takht-Bahi inscription 406 
Takla Khar, fort of, ee 667 
Takman deity 274 


Takoraioi of Ptolemy, 356-7, 611 

Ta-koue name of Yueb-ti kingdom, 

Takehak, the Naga, 281, 297, 299, 315, 373 

Talajbanga tribe . 280 

Tallades Bh&bar annexed . 522 

Témaédhaun in Kumaon, inscription at, a, 88 
3 


Tamasas, a tribe , 


Témrovarna, part of Bhérata 293 
Tanba-Dhond, action with Gor- 
khélis at 592 
Tandi, the Rishi, 721, 780 
Tanganspura of the grants 472 


,Tanganoi of Ptolemy, 364-7, 369, 


862, 378 (note). 

Tangura Ghat, occupied by the British, 649 

Tankara mar Jageswar, 301-2, 310, 315, 
(317, 825 

Tantras, 728, 740: Buddhist, 465 

618, 760, 758: Saiva, 758, 761, 

797: teaching, 860, 865: @ fifth 

veda to Saktas, 736 : objects of, 

759: translated into Tibetan by 

Indian teachers, 761: certain ad- 

mixture with the Bon religion, a7 


Taotse, sect in China . 
Tapkeswar, a title of Siva . 781 
Tapuban in the Dhauli valley,284, 471,786 








INDEX. 061 
Page. lage 
Téra, a goddess ies . 761 Timér in Kébul, 484: in Giwhliks, 694 
T of Kéli Kumaon, 608: aid ascot of ve 786, 767 
in invasion, ha7 | Tit, 68: lark ee 
Tarai, ancient ruins inthe, 443: ralere Tithi or lamar day =. 846 
of the, 495: anaensd by Titles of the Puadaberoer graute 079 
Chand, 532, 643, 545— Toohari, tribe, 858, 396-7, 401, 406 
690-4: usurped by Nand Kbén, Toles oF sprites vs .. 838 
696-7 : falls to 698: Batten To-li or Darel . 40 
on the Taréi, 699, 600: Nepél. Tons river 387, 868 
Térakn, an Asara, 209, 310, 718 | Toraména » Réjs ct we 47 
Térinith on Asoka, 351, 877: on Tortoise- beetles, a 116, 146 
the Turushkas, 393 (note) :’ Yava- Trade in shaw)-wool ... 4l 
nas, 295; on Vasubandha, 428-4: Tiaill, G. W.—Acaistant to the Com- 
on the Piles .. 488 missioner of Kumaon, 667: in 
Tarikh-i-Dééda on Kumaon 687 Garhwil, 681 : Commiasoner, 678; 688-5, 
Térini, title of Durga... 794 (688 
Tarkshys; (garars), 790, 806 | Traill, on the Réjis, .. 868 
Tasxila inscription 406 | Tree- -cat, 19: tree-rat, tree mouse .. 24 
Taylor on the date “of Bankare Tree-creeper, 56 : warbler . @& 
Achérya .. 464 | Trees in the mcred Badari .. 296 
Teal ee . «91 | Trident of iron at Gopeswar, 830: 
Tekr or wild goat 83 Bérahét, 453 : in local worship ... 336, 
Temple statistics of Kumaon, 701, s [868 
809-12: Garhwél, 701,811: Debra Trigartta or Kangra . 858-9 
Dao a... aes 701, 81a | Trikanda-sesha 754 
Teru .. 9g | Trimal Chand, Béja ... 660 
Thikurdwire i in Késhi 682, 688 Trinetra, three- rege: title of Biva, 308, 
Thékuri Réjas of N 496, 511, 615 (781 
Thal Baleswar in Sira... 810, 819 | Trinity, notion of a, unknown to the 
Tha-li-lo or Dérel ae 429, 431 Vedas 706 
a kedér, temple of ... 810, 85] | Tripura-Sundari, epithet of Darga, 796 
pe party in Nepél 613, 641, 668-70 | Trisanku, epithet of Satyavrats ... 279 
Tee or forest 83, 45 | Trishi-sarovara, pame of Naini Tél, 317 


Thérus of the Taréi, "270, 871, 591, 600 
Theobald on snakes, 78: on shells.. 
Thohar Chand, Réja ... . 

Thomas on the KatyGris, 381 : Bak- 
trian coins, 389, 738: eres 

Thorell on scorpions ee 

Thrusb, 58, 72: tit 

Thyeanura 

Tigou-obi or Sarangia .. 

Tibet, 267 : local names ‘of Tivers in, 
292 : little Yueh-ti take refage in, 
402: history of, 459: silkwork 
introduced, 609: invasion, 573: 
gold mines in; 377 : Chinese occu- 
pation, 610: trade with, an object 
of interest to the British, das, 
668: Buddhism in, ‘‘see Bud- 
dhism: pre-Buddhistio religion of, 

Tibetan fauna 

Tiele Prof. on animism, 

Tiger, 18, 45, 640: deaths from the 
attacks of, and other wild animals, 14 

Tigor- beetles : 104-5, 117 

Mee St) 17; Tiger. spotted civet 


eseet ee. 


. Ig 
Tie, places i in, 839-41, 527; formed, *680 
Timla forts occupied by the British, 655 


! Trogus Pompeius, epitome of, 


Trisdl, mountain, 294, 792: of the 
Mallas at B rabat, 453, 612: at 
Gopeswar, 330, 513, 776 : at Kath- 
méndu, 614, 825, 868: Tarti, 673-4 

(676-9 

Trivikrama, deity 906 

Triyagi-NérSyan, 305, 827. 8, 788, 813-14 

891, 396 

Tryambeka, title of Siva . 798 

Tunganath in GarbwAl, 229, 770, 774, 813, 

[869 


Turks of the early middle age, 427, 432 

Turnip-fly 116 

Turushkes, tribe, 353, 403, 407, 410, 416 

[427, 433, 467, 738 

Turvasu, descendants of .. 279 

Tushéres or Tukbdras of the Purfinas. 384, 
[893, 397, 426, 431. 438 


Tnehti, 299: s goddess 884 
Tytler on Paradororas, 47: 02 ouskee, 78 
U. 

Uda title amongst Kators 434 
Udiéyana Achérya, reformer 4hé 
Udeswar temple in Sélam. 811: oe 


grant to 








INDEX. 
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Udyéns or Swat ei ... 481 | Vaivaswate, 399: Ydma, 293, 207 
Udyén Chand, Rfja ... 627, 584, 548 | Vajraké mountain. 296 
Udyot Chand, Réja ... 567, 569, 605 | Vajra-péni, Buddhist deity, 763, 759, 890 
Udyct Chandeawar, temple of 810 | Vék6take, a Greek state, 884, 893, 491 
Ugrasens, father of Kanes 719 | Vékeswar or Bégeswar in Kumaon.... 469 
Ugratéra, title of Siva ... 822) Vallabbis of Gujrét, 410: sce Balla. 
Ugress, title of Siva, 322, 721: on bha. 
— 737: his Sakti, 796: Ugra Valerinn’s capture by Shéhpur ... 426 
eee 811, 927 | Véméch4ris, the Sékta G65 
Una Mehérodra, festival of 851 | Vémana, avetér of Vishnu, 708, 906 
Ug fri, temple to .. 812 | Vartha, avatér of Vishnu, 288, 708, 784, 
imath in Garhwél.. 730, eS, 806 (865.6, 887, 920 
Due es 296 


Ulka, a title of Kéli ... 798 
Ulkegarh, action near, in Garhwil... 605 
Ulapi, the Négini 281 
Uma, wife of Siva, 304, 828, 725, 761, 
(771, 785, 790, 798- 4, 818, 849, 869 
Upegupta, Buddhist teacher 751 


Upamanyu, the sage 283, 710, 721 
Upanayane, ritual for... 893 
Upanishads 271, 768- 9, 790 
Uparde, local deity, 801, 849 


Upésakas or Buddhiet laity .. 749 
Upendra, the younger Indra, 709, 748, 887 
Uphami, a name of Nanda, 793, 813 
Uphriyini, « goddess ... .. 801 
Upretis of Gangoli... 640, 557 
Uragas, 2 Naga tribe, 295: in Ur- 


gem age 776, 785 
Urga in Nepél ... 609 
Urundhati, wife of Vasishths ew. 802 
Urupa, coun 296 


Dens, the wife of Aniruddhs, 729- 30, 813 
Ushavana, vity of Béna 730 
Usinara, coantry 813, 359 
Utiale khanda of Skanda puréina ... 287 
Utenvasankatna 


.. 279 
Uttara-kurus, 273, 278. 8, 285. 289, ath 
Uttar-madras as 73 
Uttarfyini festival ses 872 

V. 

Vach, a goddess 273, 299 
Valbhojas, a tribe soe 279 
Vaibhréja, forests of ... . 294 
Vaidyanath or Baijndéth temple, 520: 

B@iddh, aoe 832, 859 
Vaikanka, country 204, 296 
Vaikentha, title of Vishna 789 
Vairatnagar 445 
Vairochana, the Buddhist deity 763 
Vaishnava temples in the Himalayas, 

701: tenets, 728. contest with 

Saivas 724, 731 


Vaishnavi, Saktiof Viahow, 801, 819, 
e711. Paréna 


286 
Vaie Thakura of Nepfl, "408. 511, 516, 608 


— — $$$ 
wes ee: 





Varéhe-mihbira, astronomer, 894, 413, 419 
Varéba Puréna, 286: country .. 296 
Varshi devi, goddese, 760, 801, 812, 819, 


[850 
Vararuchi, writer -. 283 
Varavarnini, epithet of Durgs we. 794 
Varshneya, title of Krisuna 716 


Varuna, portion of Bhérata, 293: 
deity, 292, 299, 300, 747, 773, 886, 
[894-5 
Véruni, goddess of wine, 394, 319, 320 
Varvaras,.tribe 279, 795 
Vasbti near the Indte, 368, 376 - peo- 
ple 2 
Vasishtha, ‘mage, 277, 279-80, 298, 802, 
[217, 320, 805 
Vassilief on Buddhism, translated 
by LaComme 488, 755 
Vasubendhu, the Buddhist sage, 408, fe 
75: 


Vsudeva of the coins, 405-7: 
deity, 706, 711, 714-15, 718: hee 
and false, 731-2: in Garhw&l, 732, 785, 
(B14, 887, 906, 919 


Vasudbéra, mountains 294, 296 
Vésuki, tne Naga, 281,- 299, 318, 782, 
(835-7, 845, 856 

Vasumati, count .. 296 
Vasus, 295: sprang {con Krishna, 716, 
[732, 886 

Vatadhanas, a tribe 358, 301 
Vatoshpati, deity 900 


Vbyn, deity, 202, 297, 705: title of 
Krishna, . 716-7, 790, 894 
Veyu- Purana, 286, 288, 292, 319, 357, 
{ 384, 393, 458, 726, 806, 836 


Vedénugas 271 
Veddnta-Sdra, system of philosophy, 768 
Vedarambha, ceremonial of 905 


Vedas, Hiurélayain the, 271: geu- 
graphy of the, 272: not a bible to 
the masees in Indid, 280, 700: re- 
viled by the Saivas, 727,732 : con- 
sidered insufftient by Buddha, 744, 761, 


[863 
Vedavy haa avatar of Vishun 708 
Vena or Ben Raja 300 
Venumat. country 296 
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Videha or Tirb6t, . 861, athe Vyaghreowar or Bégeswar ir Kumaun, so 
Vier cd goddess : VyGbriti mantrs 
idfsa, a state - % 5 5 | Vyase, sage, 28), 297, 81 
Vidyédharas genii, 296-7, B00, 820-9, 754 unos ; 0, 948, 788 
Vijaye, epithet. of Durga 794, 601 , 
Vijaya.rdjya, of the greats, 472, 491, jo Ww. 
Vikkpati, featryal , 
Vikrama Chand, héja ... 28 Wagtail .. 628 
Vinata, mother of Garura 804 | Waigalis of Kéfiristen, . 47 
Vinays- pitaka of the ya on Walckenaar, on spiders, o 96 
discipline 747-50 | Walden, on birds 2 78 
Vindbyas, hills, 298, 305, 866 | Wallace, on geographed! distribu. 
Vipsah river .. 204 tion of anitnals 
Viperihe snakes ... 77-8 | Warbler as .. 6) 
Vipula, a goddows 889 | Wardak inscription . 64065 
Vipula mountain ’ 289 | Wasps .. «244 
Virabhedra at Dakeb’s sacrifice ... 725 | Wator. hen, 70, beetles . 105 
Virochana, the Deity . 299, 729 | Wax-bill a6 .. 66 
VirupSkehe ees ... 202 | Weasel ..18, 47 
Vieakacha mountain... 297 | Weaver-bird 66 
Vishno, an Aditya, 299: worship of, Weber on Charaka, 274: route of 
in the Himilaya, 701: in the Ve- the Aryas, 977: date of Sankar, 
das, 704: in the Itihésa and epic 464: Vaidik trinity, 706: Sate 
ee 707 : avatére of, 208, 332, radriya, 720: on Buddhiam, 742, 
: a8 Réma, 708: aa Krishne, 749. on Uma ‘ .. 992 
700. 20: interpolation in epic poeme Weevils 112 13% 
regarding, 722: bow of, 724: at West wood, on insects ... .. Jo! 
Daksha’s sacrifice, 725-8 : the con- Wheeler, onthe Néges .. . a4 
test with Bana, 729-30: with Sai- Whirligigs. weet lee WOR 3%) 
vas at Benaros and the false Vasu- White-ants 160 
deva, 781: reconciliation with Si- White Huns of the Kabul valley. 427.8 
va, 783: must have been less po- Whituey. Prof., on the Pasopati form 
pular with the masnes, 738, 758: of Siva . 78+ 
eanctioned by Bankura, 770: curses Wilford on the Skénde porine 238: 
Brabma, 771. temples tv, 783-8: Mount Cavcasns, 877 - Vikramé- 
names of, 789 90: birth of Gane- ditya, 412+ Paix mecripticn .. 486 
sha. 803 : list of ae 813-14: Williame, G., list of Garhw6t Réjas, 447 
festivals 851, 886 | Willams, M., on Vedantism, 768, on 
Vishnu prayég 332, 860 village deities 480 
Vishnu purina, 286, "288, 292, 319, 357, | Wilson, on Entomology 101 
$84, 393, 458, 707, 713, 731, 786, 805, Wilson, H. H , on the Puranas, 287, 
(805-6, 836 304- on Sankura Achdrys, 463-4 
Vishuddha, mountain ... .. 295 on Mah&biérata, 722-3: on Bena, 
Visvakarma 706, 718, 747, 779 730 : Nepélsse Buddhism . 763 
eee 274, 277, 279, 894 | Wolf, 20. Tibetan so ...35, 47 
Visvanéth, ‘title of Biva, 776, 811, 858 | Wood cbat as .  §61 
Vitasta river, 273, 294 | Woodcock ve 69 
Vithobe affiliated to Siva ..» 738 | Woodpecker 64, 72 
Vole, Himélayan, ..24, 47 | Wool, shawl, and Bhotiye, 41: ma- 
Vrétyas outcastes. ... 280 nufactares ars 42 
Vribaspati, sage 295, 820, 487,797: Wren, 85: Warbler... sf 61 
Japiter 893, 919 ry-aeck we = 65 
Vrinda a name of Kali... 797, 812 | Warebik of Hansa and d Naeger 487 
Vrishalas, outcaste 279, 282, 881 | Wu-san .. 400-1 
Vrisba bhanka Savkera, title of Siva, 296 
Vrishbhekshansa, title of Vishnu 789 Yy. 
Vrieba vatea, country 205 
Vrishnia 716 | Yedu, Krishné‘s tribe, 712, 718 
Vritiyn river Se 294 | Yageswar: see Jageswar. 
Vultures eee i) 72 | Yéjnavalkya, story of .. 632 
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Yikshani, o goddem, ... 798, 812 | Yoga-nidré, al ae soe 
Yakshas, tribe of Himflaya, 290, 296-9, Yon a tem nse 787, Hy 
(353, 376, 409, 716, 748, 756, 789 Yoni: See ‘ 
Yak, or ban ehaur, 35, 77 : tame, 35: volume rack £81, 711, 718, 
domestin and crosses 88 7 16, 733 
Yims, 202: title of Krishna, 716, 795, | Yueh-ti,s branch of Toobari, 
; ; (856, 894 897: from Chinese sources, 3¥8, 
Yamunf, river, 394: a mountain, 358, 361, 400 : history of their expulsion by 
ts (364, 372 the Hiung-nu, 401% the little take 
Yaudheya, Jad district .. 859 refuge with eet inetese 402, 428 : 
Yarkand river, 298, 401, 429, a in Kashmir, 409, 426 


Yaska, grammarian 
Yasoda, foster mother of Krishna, 7 12, 794 


Yossan, Doms of, 800: Katora of 381, 496 
Yavanas, Baktrian Greeke, 270, 279- 
83, 282, 341, 366-8, 361, 385, 400, 409, 
[422 
Yesh kun of Hunsa and Nagar 
Yetha, tribe, 428-30: 437 : See ‘Yueh. ti’ 
Yita, tribe, 418 : See ‘ Yueh-ti’ ... 
Yoga, Bati dies by, 726 : school, 742-4: 
(759-60, 808, 860 
chfrya achool of Buddhiam, Gh3-4: 
Admi Sastra of Aryasanga, 754, 760, | 
[762 | 


Y 


Yule on the Bons és 766 
Yun drun, the svastika used by Bons, . 
Yusufsai inscription oe 

Yuyutsu, Raja of Indrapastha 281 


Z. 


Zariaspe 

Zoology, vertebrata, 1: ‘invertebrate, 
87: references to works on local, 
will be found after each seotion : 
lists given neither exhaustive nor 
on @ level with the present state 
of our knowledge ae 3 





